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Foreword 


The importance of history in general cannot 
be doubted. It sets before us striking instances of 
virtue, enterprise, courage, generosity, patriotism 
and, by a natural principle of emulation, encour- 
ages us to copy such noble examples. History 
displays the dealings of God with mankind. It 
often leads us to view with awe His darker 
judgments and again it awakens the liveliest 
emotions of gratitude for His kind and benignant 
dispensations. 

In 1945 the founders of the Nutley Historical 
Society wrote into its constitution the statement 
that: 

“Tt shall be the purpose . . . of this association 
to do all in its power to collect all the available 
historical material connected with . . . the history 
of Nutley and carefully to preserve the same. ... 
This shall mean ultimately the writing of the 
history of the town... .” 

Down through the years, work on this project 
continued until the present volume has been 
prepared. 

So now, since History never stops, we in the 
Nutley Historical Society in 1961—like those 
who wrote the first History of Nutley in 1907— 
pass on the torch to those coming generations who 
at some future time will feel the need to once 
again issue a... 
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Rosert F. HEALD 


First President 1954 to ro6r 
March 5, 196r The Nutley Historical Society 
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Part Tl 
TALES FROM YESTERDAY 


Indian Children” 


Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play— 

All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 

And at night bears prowling round— 
What a different place to-day 

Where we live and work and play! 


—ANNETTE WYNNE 


* From For Days and Days, by An- 
nette Wynne. Copyright 1919-1947 by 
Annette Wynne. Published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 





When the Indians Sold Nutley 
at a Real Bargain 


FROM FRANK JOHN URQUHART 


deal that Captain Robert Treat and Samuel Edsal, God- 
fearing men and refugees from Puritan intolerance in the 
New Haven Colony, made with the Indians here in May, 1666. 
For the whole of the rich valley from the Passaic River to the 
Watchung Mountains and from Newark Bay up to the Yountakah 
or Third River, the Puritan refugees paid a lordly sum, the 
exact words written into the “Indian Bill of Sale to the Newarke 
Men:” “. . . fifty double-hands (as much as the two hands held 
together can contain) of powder, one hundred barrs of lead, 
twenty axes, twenty coates, ten Guns, Twenty Pistolls, ten 
kettles, ten Swords, four blankets, four barrells of beere, ten paire 
of breeches, fifty knives, twenty howes, eight hundred and fifty 
fathom of wampum, two Ankers of Liquers (an anker was ten 
gallons) or something equivalent, and three troopers Coates...” 
As an after-thought, 10 years later on March 13, 1677, the 
Puritans drove another bargain and extended the western bound- 
ary from the base to the crest of Watchung Mountain, giving 
two guns, three coats and 13 cans of rum. 
Thus for about $700 in trade the Hudson to the Hackensack 


[Say] 


chk: biggest bargain ever closed in Essex County was the 
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River was purchased. The price he paid was 80 fathoms of 
wampum, 20 fathoms of cloth, 12 brass kettles, one double brass 
kettle, six guns, two blankets and one-half bottle of strong beer. 

It was a mixed band of Indians who trod the pine forests 
that covered much of this area when the Dutch and English 
drove their bargains. 

The land was rightly that of the Delawares, who with their 
kin held the Jersey coast from the Delaware River up to Long 
Island and inland to the foot of the Alleghany Mountains. One 
of the oldest Indian clans, the Delawares were renowned for 
their wisdom and their gentleness, neither of which stood them 
much good when the Iroquois, a tribe much less recently pro- 
moted from barbarism, decided to muscle in on the rich Jersey 
lands. 

The Iroquois had already cut in when Hendrik Hudson sailed 
up the North River. They were warriors and cruel. Subjugating 
the Delawares, they made them pay taxes for the privilege of 
hunting and fishing on their own land and streams. The Dela- 
wares went in for rudimentary agriculture and that won them 
the contempt of the Iroquois who spoke of the Delawares as 
“women.” 

The Delawares were a branch of the Algonquins, and the 
Lenni Lenape were a branch of the Delawares. The Lenni 
Lenape spread over what is now Essex and Passaic counties. 
The Hackensacks had their community between Nutley and 
Passaic. To the north of them were the Tappans and to the south 
were the Raritans. 

A very ancient race of red men, the Lenni Lenape always 
spoke of themselves as “pure Indians” and the words “lenni 
lenape” meant “original Indian men.” Of them all, the Hack- 
ensacks, who scraped the soil of Nutley to plant their Indian 
maize, claimed to be the oldest of all Indians. They had a legend 
by which the Hackensack sub-tribe was known as the “tortoises” 
while the Minsis, or Mountaineers, were ‘‘wolves” and the 
Raritans were “turkeys.” 

The Hackensacks, who like all Indians mixed fact and myth, 
believed that they were the original race of red men because 
in their legend the tortoise carried the world on its back and 
moved around with his load to change the seasons. 

Nutley’s original redskin inhabitants were, according to the 
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earliest white travelers, powerfully built and about as tall as 
the early whites who came here. They had dark eyes, glistening 
white teeth and coarse black hair. 

“They preserved themselves against muskettos by anointing 
themselves with the oil of fishes, the fat of eagles and the 
grease of raccoons which they hold in the Summer to be the best 
antidote to keep their skins from blistering by the scorching 
sun and their best armour against the muskettos in the summer 
and the best stopper of the pores of their bodies against the 
winter’s cold,’ Charles Wolley recorded in 1701. 

So we learn that even before there was a New Jersey, there 
were mosquitoes here. 

William Penn came to present-day Nutley in 1683 and left 
an interesting record of his observations. He visited the Indian 
village of Hackensack and then came down the Passaic River 
and visited other communities. Nowhere did he find the wig- 
wams of other tribes. Instead, the Lenni Lenape favored com- 
munity houses in which a considerable number of natives gath- 
ered. 

Penn described the building of these community houses as 
follows: 

“They bent down the bows of saplines and interlaced them, 
covering this framework with bark quite thick enough to pro- 
vide a warm shelter. Sometimes they made wattled huts, cir- 
cular or cylindrical in form, thatches and with an inner wall 
of mats woven from long reed grass that grows along the Peysac 
River or from sweet flag stalks. Their bedding was the skins of 
wild animals, usually the garments they put on and wore when 
they were abroad.” 

A Dutch observer, recording his observations of the period 
1621-1632, reported that the Lenni Lenape were religious and 
generous, and had a sincere belief in a Supreme Being. They 
were difficult to convert because they believed their Great Spirit 
superior to the white man’s God and, to missionaries, they fre- 
quently argued that the white man’s God had so little faith in 
his followers that he had to give them a Bible while the Great 
Spirit spoke to his redskin followers only through their hearts. 

Tribal customs were different from other Indians. The Lenni 
Lenape had a very elaborate marriage ceremony, but marriage, 
while binding on the wives, was not binding on the males. They 
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left the women for other wives whenever it suited them, and 
always left the children with the abandoned wife. The tribal 
word for marriage was “mitach-punge-wiwuladt-poagan” and 
it figured frequently in their legends. 

Girl-children were not in favor and were used at the simple 
but back-aching tasks of planting and hoeing maize, preparing 
the food and bearing the heavy burdens when the family was on 
the move. Boy-children, though, were taught with considerable 
care the use of the bow and arrow, the making of fish-hooks, how 
to spear fish or how to trap fish or game with brush nets. The 
Passaic was a handy school for an Indian boy to learn the use 
of the canoe almost as soon as he walked, and today’s regattas 
on the river had their forerunner in canoe races which took place 
every summer. 

Just like today’s families in metropolitan New Jersey, our 
redskins went to the shore every summer. For a thousand years, 
each tribe had its tribal seashore territory for its “season” on 
the coast. The hill tribes came down from the uplands, using 
lakes and paths, while the Hackensacks loaded themselves into 
canoes and paddled to the shore. 

These annual “‘shore seasons” served to allow the Indians to 
fish. They prized salt-water fish for their taste and their medicinal 
value. The summer was also spent in making wampum which 
the Hackensacks used more for ornament than as a currency, 
because their hunting and fishing was so rich that they had no 
need for money. 

Oysters and clams were dug. The shellfish were dried, salted 
or soaked and put aside to be brought home for the winter, 
often packed in bales or strung on strings. Sea fish were treated 
in the same way, and while the women and girls were busy 
curing the seafood, the men made wampum. 

With stone implements, they chipped the oyster and clam 
shells into little disks, working them down to the size of a bead. 
Then by using a sharp-pointed pencil-like stone, skillfully rotated 
between their fingers, they perforated each bead. It was polished 
and rounded by being rubbed on stone sprinkled with sand. Each 
bead was tested for smoothness by rubbing it against the nose. 

Since the Hackensacks here lived a life of primitive Social- 
ism, each contributing his share to a common pot, they had no 
need for money, so in this area wampum was used for writing 
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history and for personal adornment. By making use of colors, 
manifold meanings were woven into the wampum belts and 
they often were used to record agreements between tribes. Each 
tribe had its skilled “wampum reader.” 

As far as can be estimated, there were barely 1,500 Indians 
in the whole of what is now New Jersey. Each tribe had its own 
loose government and had its own domain carefully marked 
along its boundaries. 

Up and down this part of New Jersey, however, was a grid- 
iron of trails which the Dutch traders found to their aston- 
ishment had been carefully mapped. The main trail from the 
highlands to the sea ran through Nutley, along the west shore 
of the Passaic River. 

Called the Minisink trail, it ran northward from Newark 
through Nutley to the Hackensack village and then across 
country to Great Notch and was the principal highway of 
Indian travel from the Hudson to the Delaware. The trail it- 
self was a well-marked path, but the Indians blazed the trail and 
set up landmarks for bad weather. Every stream and mountain 
was named and in the Indians’ minds was a memorized map con- 
sisting of a succession of landmarks. 

The records of the Indian “Bill of Sale” show that Treat 
and his fellow pioneers were thrown out of this area when they 
first tried to land. Behind that crisis was a bit of duplicity by 
Governor Carteret. 

The migration of the New Haven dissidents was provoked 
by discord between themselves and the Pilgrim Fathers of the 
Plymouth colony who, in the opinion of the New Haven Puri- 
tans, were too liberal. The Puritans in the New Haven colony 
had set up a theocratic form of government that was based on 
the dual thesis that “the Word of God shall be the only Rule 
attended unto in ordering the affairs of government and that 
only members of the church should have the right to vote or to 
hold office.” : 

It was among these intolerant Puritan reformers that Captain 
Treat recruited volunteers for settling a new colony on the 
Passaic banks. There were four towns making up the colony 
which the Puritans called their “Isle of Innocence’ —New Haven, 
Branford, Milford and Guilford. When the New Haven Colony 
was absorbed by Connecticut, volunteers were recruited from 
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the four towns to found a new colony wholly separate from 
any political government. 

Treat and Jasper Crane, who gave his name to Cranetown 
as Montclair was called originally, sailed to New Amsterdam 
and approached Peter Stuyvesant, asking to buy a site for the 
new colony in the Dutch lands. Stuyvesant sent them across the 
bay and up the Passaic River in his own barge to allow them 
to gaze at the green meadows and pine woods in the area which, 
eventually, they were to buy. 

When the British suddenly seized New Amsterdam from the 
Dutch in 1664 and changed its name to New York, Treat and 
his fellows had to start their negotiations all over again. They 
finally struck a bargain with Philip Carteret, first governor of 
New Jersey, who assured them that the land they required would 
be bought from the Indians. 

It was May, 1666, before the first group of settlers left New 
Haven Bay for the Passaic, a three-day sail to the Kill van Kull. 
Treat directed the boat up the Passaic River, then a magnificent 
tidal stream with lush green settings. At a point Treat had 
chosen for the new town, now a part of Newark, the boat tied 
up to trees and the settlers began unloading their belongings at 
a point near the present Centre Street Bridge. 

Indians began gathering in considerable numbers and finally 
a spokesman for Oratam, chief of the Hackensacks, arrived and 
ordered the white men off the red men’s land, denying that they 
had sold any of it to Governor Carteret as Treat insisted. 

Returning to their boat, the Puritans sailed to Elizabethtown 
where they hunted up Carteret who feigned surprise at the news. 
Treat was aghast at the Governor’s lack of respect for his given 
word and was about to order a return to New Haven when 
Carteret proposed that Treat try to negotiate the purchase with 
the Indians. He lent a Dutch trader-interpreter to handle the 
bargaining, John Capteen. 

It was then that Perro appeared as the Indians’ bargaining 
agent, first with the approval of the Sagamores and then with 
the blessing of Oratam, the venerable sachem of the Hacken- 
sacks. It was in that bill of sale that Treat and his fellow settlers 
bought all the land up to the point where the Third River flows 
into the Passaic and back to the Watchung Mountains. 
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In his records, Treat said that he went up the river to the 
Hackensack village which was located south of present-day 
Passaic, between that City and Nutley. The negotiations lasted 
several days and, finally, 10 Indians signed the bill of sale with 
their marks and the settlers who signed, beside Treat, were 
Obediah Bruen, Michael Tomkins, Samuel Kitchell, John Brown 
and Robert Denison. Samuel Edsal, who helped to interpret, 
Edward Burrowes, Richard Fletcher and Pierwim, sachem of 
Pau, signed as witnesses. 

The sale having been signed and the trade goods handed over, 
the settlers unloaded their baggage again and if you are looking 
for a happy ending, let it be said that the records are not clear 
but that legend has it that the first of the Puritans to set foot 
on the newly bought shore, while the Indians were dividing up 
the handsful of powder and the “four barrells of beere,” “ten 
paire of breeches” and other riches, was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Captain Samuel Swarne, Swaine or Swain—the yellowed old 
documents of the early records are faded and indistinct. 

The Swarnes or Swaines were of the Branford group and as 
Elizabeth stepped ashore she was helped by Josiah Ward, an- 
other Branford settler. The legend has it that within a short 
time after that historic event, Elizabeth and Josiah were mar- 
ried and lived happily ever after. 


Nutley Was Setting For I ndian 
Thanksgiving Feast 


FROM IRVING S. KULL 


former Yountakah Country Club golf course, the Indians 
of the lakes and woods of Jersey held their Thanksgiving 
ceremonial dance every year. 

Their corn having been harvested for the winter and it being 
still too early for deer hunting, the Lenni Lenape Indians made 
their annual trek to the seashore to catch fish and to gather shells 
which, long before the Dutch settlers “invented” wampum, the 
Indians used for cooking and eating utensils. 

On their way down from the highland lakes, they gathered in 
the lush green valley where the present Third River flows into 
the Passaic and camped under the trees for the ceremonial dances, 
often lasting three or four days during which the Indians thanked 
their Gods of sun and rain and earth for a bountiful harvest. 

To the harvest ceremony, which long antedated the Pilgrims’ 
Thanksgiving, they gave the name “Yantacaw,” spelled in the 
early records in a dozen ways as it sounded to the ears of the 
Dutch—Yanteco, Jantacach, Yantokah or Yountakuh all appear 
in the early records. 

A sort of Thanksgiving, the Indian “Yantacaw” ceremony 
was also like the traditional Harvest Home celebrations. The 
meeting of the tribe on the banks of the “Yantacaw” River 
brought together, once a year, the many families of the Lenni 
Lenape who hunted and farmed their own strip of forest or 
valley. 

There were feasts as well as ceremonious dances, and the early 
records show that our Indians made a potent corn liquor which 
flowed freely during tribal Thanksgiving here. After meeting 
old friends and several days of feasting, the whole tribe would 
head for the shore and gorge on shellfish and seafood, apparently 
feeling the need of salt food after a summer of game and fresh- 
water fish. 


: nout where the mobile radar equipment is installed on the 
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The story of the Indian Thanksgiving has been made a labor 
of love by Frank Speer, of 307 Prospect Street, considered the 
outstanding authority on Nutleyana. Through years of patient 
research, he has been able to reconstruct most of the ceremony 
and has been able to locate the setting of the ““Yantacaw”’ harvest 
dance as the present Federal Telecommunication Laboratories 
site. 

“It is now possible to say that the Lenni Lenape Indians were 
the first humans to inhabit the sandy, wind-swept shores and 
the thickly wooded highlands which make up New Jersey, to- 
day,” Speer told the Nutley Sun, in sketching the results of his 
research. 

“We know, too, that the Lenni Lenape came here from what is 
now the corner of Canada between Lake Erie and Lake Michigan. 
Apparently hunters from the tribe made the long trek across the 
mountains about 1,000 years ago and found a rich land wholly 
empty of humans. They returned to the cold corner between the 
lakes and told of their discovery. The tribe divided and many 
Lenni Lenape came and settled in this game-rich land. 

“They were here when the Dutch came, and they remained 
to dispute the way to the English colonists who came here from 
Connecticut at the bid of Governor Carteret in 1665. They 
sold their river land to the English, and, gradually, were squeezed 
back from the fish-rich Passaic to the highlands where they 
camped around the lakes. In time, civilization followed them 
there. and it is a matter of record that in 1868 the last of the 
Lenni Lenape migrated to Canada whence the tribe came orig- 
inally goo years before. 

“Nutley is rich in relics of the Lenni Lenape. It is not so long 
ago that arrow flints were dug up every spring in Nutley gardens, 
the three inch arrow heads for deer and other big game and the 
little inch long flints for pheasants and other birds. 

“In their annual pilgrimage to the sea, the many families of 
Lenni Lenape met at the junction of the Third River and the 
Passaic every Fall after the Summer crops were gathered. Part 
of Nutley stands on that ceremonial ground and many of our 
streets of today follow the trace of Indian paths back from the 
river towards Povershon Hill or the Watchung Mountains. It is 
a matter of record, too, that a favorite camp site for tribes com- 
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ing across Povershon Hill was at the spring which poured from 
the earth at what is now 556 Centre Street. 

“The Lenni Lenape Indians were happy, gregarious fellows 
which explains why they enjoyed the Harvest Home affairs. 
Unlike the Iroquois, across the river in New York, they were 
not quarrelsome. They got along, too, with the early Dutch 
when the white man moved in on them, but research has shown 
us that our Dutch ancestors drove some mighty unfair bargains. 

“We found records of one deal that interested Nutley directly 
—a transaction whereby Christopher Hooglandt, a merchant of 
New Amsterdam, used a go-between, Jacob Stollelson, friendly 
with the Lenni Lenape, to get a deed for the land which, today, 
contains all of Paterson, Clifton and Passaic. That was in 1680 
when land was cheap, and the ‘honest Dutchman’ paid off in 
trade-goods, mostly blankets, kettles, knives, powder and liquor. 

“Nor were the Dutch any more scrupulous in creating 
wampum as a sort of gold standard. The shores of Jersey were 
filled with shellfish, but the Dutch succeeded in imposing their 
own kind of wampum shell money and for 70 years that was 
the established currency for trade throughout New England 
and this section of New Jersey. 

“Contrary to popular belief, wampum was not an Indian 
invention. The Dutch were driven to it by an edict that would 
not allow the Dutch colonists here and in New Amsterdam to 
have any small silver currency, on the grounds that if silver 
coins were sent to the New World they would speedily find 
their way into the pockets of the British and the French, to the 
detriment of the Lowlands. 

“To meet the need for a currency, the Dutch invented wampum, 
using two kinds of shells, the quahaug, or hard clam, and the 
periwinkle, the purple or black wampum which was the most 
valuable. The Dutch passed laws prohibiting the counterfeiting 
of wampum in horn, bone, stone, mussel shell or wood. 

“The idea spread, and after the Lenni Lenape adopted wam- 
pum, the Iroquois and Algonquins took it up. The British saw 
how successful it was and in 1627, the Dutch sold 50 pounds 
worth of the shells to the English in Massachusetts where it took 
the British nearly two years to plant it with the Indians. 

“A wampum factory was established in the old Dutch colony 
at Passaic by Robert Campbell, as late as 1770, and even until 
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1844 wampum still circulated in parts of New Jersey among 
the farmers. Rich Indians displayed their wealth by stringing 
the purple and black shells on strings and making belts or neck- 
laces. 

“The word itself comes from the Lenni Lenape language and 
means mussel. The Dutch called it ‘sewant.’ The Jersey Indians 
strung the shells together on string and counted their wealth in 
fathoms—a fathom being the distance from the tip of your 
little finger to your elbow. A fathom of wampum equalled five 
English shillings or four Dutch guilders. 

“The value of wampum fluctuated, depending on what the 
colonists had to sell and how anxious the Indians were to buy it. 
There is a record of a proclamation by the governor of New 
Amsterdam, dated 1673, increasing the value of wampum by 
decreeing that six white and three black wampum shells shall 
equal a Dutch stiver instead of eight white and four black. A 
stiver was one-twentieth of a guilder.” 
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When Dutch and English Had a 
Boundary Line Problem Too 


FROM IRVING S. KULL 


UTLEY, in its infancy, was involved in a border war as 
| \ bitter as those other historic disputes over “Fifty-four 
Forty or Fight” and the 38th parallel in Korea. 

A pile of stones on the highest point of Watchung Mountain 
at the upper end of Montclair and a yellowed piece of parch- 
ment known as the “Indian Bill of Sale” were the implements 
of the dispute which lasted for three-quarters of a century until 
it was settled in colonial court in 1795. Had the verdict been 
reversed, Nutley would find itself today in Passaic County in- 
stead of Essex. 

The piece of parchment dates back to 1677 when during the 
rule in East Jersey of Governor Philip Carteret, the Lenni 
Lenape Indians sold their land here to the “Newark men.” 
Carteret immediately had the tract surveyed and its northern 
boundary is picturesquely described in the document as follows: 

“The bounds northerly, viz: Pasayack River reaches to the 
Third River above the town, ye river is called Yountacah, and 
from thence upon a northwest line to aforesaid (Watchung) 
mountain.” 

The Dutch, who made their purchase from the Indians in 
1679, took the area north of Newark, which includes all of 
Passaic and Paterson. In 1684-5 they received from the Lords 
Proprietors confirmation of the purchase in a document called 
the Acquackanonck Grant which described the Dutch colony's 
southern boundary as “the northernmost bound of the town of 
Newark.” 

There is a third existing document, Newark’s Patent or Town 
Charter, issued in 1713, which defined the northern border sepa- 
rating Newark from the Acquackanonck Grant in reverse, as 
follows: 

“A heap of stones... thence on a South East course to ye 
brook or Rivollet, called by Third River, where it falls into the 
Pasayack River.” 
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When the yellowed old documents are spread out today, it is 
clear that the boundary was meant to run from a high point on 
Watchung Mountain, about where the Montclair State Teachers 
College stands today, in a southeast direction to the sandbar at 
the mouth of the Third River. That is the present boundary 
between Passaic and Essex counties. 

In those days when the Dutch and the English colonists were 
squatting on the Indians’ lands there were no well-defined mark- 
ers to separate the two grants. The Dutch took the wording to 
mean that they owned everything south to the Third River, and 
that would give them most of the western half of present-day 
Nutley. 

Five English planters are named in the oldest records for the 
Nutley area, the Newark “Schedules” of warrants of land. They 
were: Plum, Ogden and Dodd (1679) and Harrison (1694) and 
Rogers (1696). The earliest surveys, of about the same time, 
show both sides of the Passaic River from Nutley down to New- 
ark marked out as “‘hayfields,” consequently “taken up” by some 
of the pioneers. 

There are no records from the Dutch “penetration” but the 
Dutch left their mark more clearly than did the English. Without 
historical evidence it is hard to dispute the Newark claim of 
priority of occupation of the Nutley area, but there are Dutch 
records showing a trading post used by “‘travelling salesmen” 
from Nieuw Amsterdam on the banks of the Third River. 

The first Dutch here were traders, but planters came with them. 
Nutley at the time was heavily wooded, except along the Passaic 
River and while the earliest English settled along the Passaic, the 
Dutch went inland and cut their farms out of the forests. 

The stamp of the Dutch planters is evidenced by the names 
which have come down to today: Spring Gardens (Franklin 
Avenue, below Harrison Street); Stone House Plains (Brook- 
dale) ; Speertown (Allwood); Houtteyn (the Dutch for “high 
town’’) which was the present Ridge Road section and Povershon 
(the top of Centre Street hill). 

Whether the Dutch or the English came first, the Swedes had 
been here before them but kept moving westward and left no 
trace of their passing. 

There was plenty of room here for both the Dutch and the 
English who farmed side by side, meanwhile bitterly disputing 
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possession. Ownership of the northwestern and western sections 
of Nutley, down to the looping curve of the Third River, was 
a standing grievance here for three-quarters of a century until 
there was a settlement about 1795. 

Newark town records of 1792 refer to a survey and a map of 
the disputed lands “lying on the north side of the line between 
New-Ark and Acquackanonck.” During the years right after the 
survey of 1792, the Newark town records report a series of suits 
against the Dutch ‘“‘squatters” and, finally, without any blood- 
shed, Newark won its dispute. 

That was not the end of the Dutch penetration, however, and 
even before 1776, the records show that only one English planter, 
identified only as King, shared the Passaic River front here with 
four Dutch planters, Van Riper, Vreeland, Speer and Joralemon. 
The Plums, Ogdens, Dodds, Harrisons and Rogers had all dis- 
appeared. There still are plenty of descendants of the Van Ripers, 
Vreelands and Speers here today. 

Family records do allow contemporary historians to trace the 
coming of one of those families, the Vreelands, and it is possible 
that the others came here by the same route. 

The Vreeland estate is the only Dutch-owned property recog- 
nized in the Newark “Schedules of land in Newark and surveys of 
lands and to whom conveyed.” It was owned, according to the 
“Schedules” by Jacob Vreeland in 1702 which was about the 
time that East Jersey passed from the hands of the Proprietors 
and became a Royal Province. 

In subsequent “Schedules” it is fully identified as “1820 acres 
to the Eastward of the Third River on the right of Johnson and 
Alexander’’—apparently two other early English planters here. 
The acreage lay between the Third River and the Passaic and 
included part of the Yountakah golf course and the site of the 
former Satterthwaite estate, Nutley Manor, which was the spot 
Jacob Vreeland had chosen for his own home. 

Jacob and all the Vreelands of this region were descended from 
Michael Jensen who came to America from Braeckhuysen, in 
North Brabant, in 1636, and settled near Albany. To identify 
himself he took the name Michael Jansen van Vreelandt, the 
latter being the hamlet near Braeckhuysen from which he came. 
Later the ‘‘t” was dropped and the name was shortened to 
“Vreeland.” 
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One branch of the family worked southward from Albany and 
in time reached Acquackanonck shortly after the Dutch obtained 
their grant. The first mention of the family was the naming of 
Jacob Vreeland in the Newark “Schedules” in 1702 and again 
in 1719. 

Many Dutch came in at that same time and contemporary 
records show mention of the names of Van Winkle, Van Giesen, 
Pake, Devosny, Cadmus and Powelsson attached to farms or 
woods as owners. Thus from many sources it is possible now to 
name ten Dutch and seven English planters who lived in the dis- 
puted border area and along the waterfront of the Third River 
and the Passaic River. 

Three of those names figure again in one of the historic episodes 
of the American Revolution when Abraham Van Giesen fled 
across General Schuyler’s corduroy road to take refuge in New 
York with the British troops. 

The land of Nutley’s only “Tory” fugitive during the war was 
confiscated by the Committee of Safety and when hostilities 
ended, Captain Abram Speer, demobilized, took it over as his 
own. He sold it to John M. Vreeland, a grandson of Jacob, in 
1783. The vast farm, north of Chestnut Street and west of the 
Third River contains today banks, printing houses and post office, 
and the Van Giesen home is today’s Woman’s Club. 

The whole area, long before the Dutch and English came, was 
mapped crudely by the Indians and unlike the Colonial planters, 
the Indians respected each other’s territory. In this area were the 
Ackinken-Hackys, a sub-tribe of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware 
Indians. To the Dutch the name sounded like Hackensacks and 
that is the way the name went down in colonial history. 

Many names, in this region, suffered the same phonetic con- 
tortion. The word Yantacaw appears in the old records as Youn- 
tekah or Yountacah or Yantakah and there is a diversion of 
opinion as to its meaning. To the Lenni Lenape, the ceremonial 
Thanksgiving dances which the tribe held every year along the 
banks of the Third River, in a sort of sacred grove about where 
the Federal Tower now rises, were called Kante Kaey and today’s 
word may have derived phonetically from that, or it may be a 
translation of the Indian term for “extending to the tidal river.” 

Acquackanonck, the original name of Passaic, meant in the 
Indian language, “sluice dam’’ and the word Passaic meant 
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“where it divides” apparently referring to an island in the river. 
Between the Hackensack and the Raritan Indians whose domain 
was towards Elizabeth, the dividing line was a creek which they 
called Weequahic, or “the headwaters of a creek.” 

The Dutch traders did a brisk business with the Hackensacks, 
the Raritans and the Tappans, whose lands lay to the north of 
the Hackensacks, with potent “fire water.” There are records 
showing that although the Dutch grew rich from selling alcohol 
to the tribes in this area, it was the English planters who suffered 
when the red men went on their drunken rampages. 

Nutley had no recorded massacres or troubles with the Indians. 
The Raritans were more inclined to fight when they got drunk 
and their brawls resulted in a punitive expedition coming out of 
Staten Island to kill off a few Raritans. The latter retaliated with 
a raid on Staten Island marked with all the fury of the aborigines. 

Some of the Hackensacks and the Tappans also got into a feud 
with the Dutch following a bit of treachery on the part of Wil- 
liam Kieft, then Director-General of New Netherland. The 
Mohawks and Iroquois, from upper New York State, were the 
deadly enemies of the Lenni Lenape who were richer and far less 
inclined to fight. After several raids on the Hackensack territory 
by the Mohawks and their allies from the seven tribes, the Hack- 
ensacks asked permission to move their camp, for protection, 
closer to the Dutch community of Pavonia, now a part of Jersey 
City. | 

With Dutch consent, they moved across the meadows to take 
shelter and protection. Kieft, however, laid a treacherous trap. 
During a February night of 1643, he moved 80 Dutch soldiers 
across the Hudson and attacked the Lenni Lenape in their sleep, 
killing 80 of about 100. 

That opened an era of border war. The Lenni Lenape forgot 
about the Mohawks and the Iroquois and put on their war paint. 
Eleven tribes joined in the war of revenge and raided Dutch 
settlements up and down the Jersey side of the Hudson, killing 
Dutchmen and taking the women and children off. It took several 
months before the fighting ended, and meanwhile the Dutch 
colonists scampered back to Manhattan. 

A second war between the Hackensacks and the planters broke 
out 12 years later in 1655 and was, by far, the more terrible of 
the two. It broke out when a Dutchman, annoyed because Indians 
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stole fruit from his orchard near Hoboken, lay in wait and killed 
an Indian girl. 

The Hackensacks lit beacon fires and swarmed to the Hudson. 
They filled 64 canoes with warriors and attacked Manhattan. 
Before the Dutch could rally their troops, the Indians set fire to 
outlying homes and recrossed the Hudson. As they retreated 
towards their base camp at Acquackanonck they burned all the 
Dutch settlements from Weehawken to Staten Island. One hun- 
dred whites were killed and 150 taken prisoner in that war. 

The price the Dutch had to pay to buy back their women and 
children captives put the planters on their good behavior—78 
pounds of gunpowder and 40 staves of lead for the return of 28 
captives. When the transfer was accomplished a peace pipe was 
smoked by the Dutch with the Hackensack chief, our earliest 
neighbor, Oratamin or Oratam. 

That grand old sachem of the Hackensacks, who lived in the 
woods just north of where the Third River flows into the Passaic, 
became the first American prohibitionist. Possessed of a feeling 
of kindliness far exceeding that of the Dutch, he hunted out the 
cause of trouble and put his blame on the “‘fire-water’” that the 
Dutch traders used in dealing with the Indians. 

Oratam went on several trips to Manhattan, crossing the 
Hudson with a fleet of war canoes, to plead with the colonial 
leaders to order the Dutch traders and planters to stop trading 
or giving liquor to the Indians. He was not very successful in that 
first temperance crusade and the traffic went on. 

In following years, there was comparative peace throughout 
the Third River valley and the planters got along much better 
with the mild-mannered Hackensacks than did the traders or 
the Manhattan tax collectors who came out here and tried to 
exact tributes of maize, wampum and furs. Whenever the tax 
collectors came, the Indians disappeared deeper into the woods 
and their resentment was shown by tribute taken from the farms 
of our ancestors. 

If a Dutch farmer let his cattle or horses stray, the Indians 
killed and ate them or took them far back into the woods. They 
were not good farmers and lacked the elementary instincts of 
breeders, so rather than bother with the cattle, they generally 
killed them. 
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For a century, the whites and red men lived side by side here 
in these lush valleys. Finally, in 1758, a council was called by 
Governor Bernard of New Jersey, with Oratam and the other 
chiefs of the eight Lenni Lenape tribes which resulted in the 
colony buying up all the Indian rights except fishing and hunting 
in unenclosed areas. 

The Indians were provided with a reservation, the first any- 
where in the United States, in Burlington County along the Dela- 
ware. Three thousand acres were set aside there for the tribes and 
the community was called Brotherton. 

The tribe slowly died out and lived a quiet, comparatively easy 
life. A few of the younger males enlisted in the Revolutionary 
Army and fought with Washington against the British, but there 
was no warfare in those valleys. Finally, in 1802, the few re- 
maining survivors of the Lenni Lenape moved to Oneida Lake, 
in New York state, where they joined with another Indian race 
with which the Lenni Lenape had been on friendly relations 
for many years. 

A few years later, the two groups moved again to Wisconsin, 
at Fox River. Unsettled, the few survivors kept moving and the 
tribes split, some going to Canada and others to Oklahoma and 
the final act of separation came in 1832 when the last 4o sur- 
vivors of the original 500 members of the Hackensacks sold back 
to New Jersey their hunting and fishing rights for $3,000. 
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Over Povershon Hill Came a Stager 
to Found a Clan 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


upper Passaic valley known as “the great swamp’ came 

young John Stager, forerunner of a fiery and productive 
clan which left its mark on Nutley and whose blood still, directly 
or indirectly, flows in the veins of many town families. 

Young John came up from the swamp, walked his way over 
Povershon Hill to Spring Valley, and found a job with Captain 
_ Abram Speer. Speer, a hero of the Revolution, had wooed and 
won Emmetche Wouters, the daughter of a rich blacksmith, Abe 
Wouters, who built a house at the corner of Church Street and 
Valley Road for his daughter. That house still stands, surrounded 
by more modern homes. 

Captain Speer had come back from the wars with an idea of 
becoming a land owner as fast as possible and enacted his inten- 
tions by confiscating all the lands of the Tory, Van Giesen. That 
made him the richest man in Nutley—in extent of land. Young 
John had the wisdom to pick well when he took a job. 

In those post-Revolution days, about 1780, there were six stone 
houses at the foot of Povershon Hill—Captain Speer’s house, 
Abe Wouters’ own place, the Thomas Van Winkle farm, Tom 
Ryker’s place, the Daniel Pake house and a place which John 
Stager proceeded to build for himself. 

Captain Speer’s land empire stretched from the Passaic River 
all the way back to Pine Brook. He was a slave owner and 
just behind his home he built a stone house where his black slave 
of the household, Nancy, lived. The home and the slave house 
are intact today—Tench Home. 

When young John asked for a job, Captain Speer took him 
down to his grist mill near where the Woman’s Club stands today 
on the Third River. Stager was a willing worker and became a 
good miller. Busy, he nonetheless found time to court his boss’s 
daughter, who apparently fell enamored of him, married him 
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and proceeded to bear five children—dying young in the fifth 
childbirth. 

Captain Speer and his wife, known familiarly as “Fady” and 
“Oty” took on the job of raising the motherless brood, five strap- 
ping sons—John Junior, Henry, Richard, Harmonious and Abra- 
ham. When Captain Speer died in 1834 at the age of go, he left 
his land to the five grandsons and they each picked up plenty of 
real estate which today would be worth millions. 

Of the Stager sons, Henry grew into a prolific family man. He 
built his home on High Street near Bloomfield Avenue, and 
eventually that part of town became known as “Stagertown” to 
distinguish it from ‘“Speertown,” where the Speer descendants 
congregated near the present Allwood traffic circle. 

Old records show that Henry Stager, or “Hank” as he was 
known by all, gave the land for the site of the Franklin Reformed 
Church and cemetery in 1860. Four years before he had given the 
land for the site of the Church Street School, the big area where 
the Nutley Historical Society is building its Colonial Gardens. 

The red brick school which has been converted into the town 
museum was not the original building. The first school was a 
frame structure, which was heated in winter by a wood-burning, 
pot-bellied stove. In bad weather, each pupil carried a split log 
to school every day to help heat the building. Boys took turns at 
feeding the stove and, apparently, one enthusiastic stoker set 
fire to the school. The neighbors saved the books, but the school 
was lost. That was in 1874. 

Hank’s brother, John Junior, lived on in his father’s house at 
the foot of Povershon Hill, and married Margaret Van Winkle, 
daughter of Henry Van Winkle. Albert Chappell, the school 
teacher, who lived just across a field, married Margaret’s sister, 
Ann. In the vast and growing Stager clan, they were known as 
“Aunt Peggy” and “Aunt Ann.” 

John Stager had a wonderful water-cress patch in his front 
yard when Bearskin Brook ran along where Bloomfield Avenue 
now is. When the street was built, the brook was piped and John 
lost his water-cress. 

John Junior had three children, John Speer Stager, Abraham 
Henry Stager and Ellen Sophia. Of the three, Abraham was a 
town character and figured in much of the local legend. He was 
popularly known as “Abe Hen” or “Big Abe.” The story is told 
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that long before the Olympic Games were revived, “Big Abe” 
was quite a jumper. When he went from the house to the barn, 
he loped down the lane, picked up speed and cleared the six foot 
high panel gate which closed the lane. 

“Big Abe” married Margaret Stager but after presenting him 
with two children, Herbert and Laura, his young wife died. He 
then went courting a girl down Bristol way and a story is told 
of how on one of his trips to Bristol he wandered over to the 
village smithy, with its usual gathering of town characters, and 
swapped stories. 

“Big Abe” was sitting on a nail keg with his back to an ap- 
proaching horse and wagon when he remarked to the crowd: 
“Effen I was in Franklin now t’would be easy to tell you the 
name of that there horse a-comin’ down the road.” 

The chief of the town police who had been hanging out with 
the crowd took notice of the remark and when the wagon ap- 
proached, the policeman walked out into the street and questioned 
the driver. The man’s evasive answers led to his being taken to 
the local jail. There, under questioning, the man admitted that 
he had stolen the horse in Franklin. An inquiry confirmed it. 

“Big Abe” later married Hattie Force and they had five 
children, Wilford, a local police sergeant for many years, Fanny, 
Violet, Emma and Clara. 

Quite a fisherman, “Big Abe” figures in a legendary story 
along with Joe “Jakie’ Garrabrant and Al “Cronk” Cockefair. 
The three went fishing at Pine Brook, in the Passaic River, about 
where Route 6 runs at present. Arriving in the night they baited 
their drop lines—a line with two hooks and a lead sinker—and 
tossed them into the stream. Two of them had fair luck but the 
third had nary a bite. With daylight they discovered that in 
heaving his lines he dropped them on a mud island in the river. 
The tale was told many times, but, charitably, none of the three 
ever identified the unhappy fisherman. 

“Big Abe” was cutting wood when he went to the Civil War 
by one of those snap decisions for which he was famous. Nutley’s 
big exodus into the Union armies began shortly after President 
Lincoln called for volunteers to preserve the Union. 

It began in ‘“‘Speertown” when one of the Speers started on 
foot for Newark to volunteer. Coming down Bearskin Brook 
through ‘“‘Stagertown” he saw “Big Abe” cutting firewood. “Come 
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on Abe Hen it’s time we joined,” he cried. “Big Abe” dropped 
his axe and went along. On their way towards Newark they 
picked up Simon Tuers, who dropped his hoe in a potato patch, 
and Silas Chappell, who was pruning his grape vines. They all 
fought the war together, along with Dick Cueman, Jim Blair, 
Josh Dodd, Bon Day and many other sons of Franklin, in Co. 6, 
26th Regiment, New Jersey Volunteers, which fought—and lost 
—the battle of Fredericksburg, among many other campaigns. 

Harmonious, brother of Henry and John Junior, built his 
house at 379 Bloomfield Avenue, once the Vollmer home. It was 
built before 1800 and in 1932 as part of the celebration here of 
the 200th anniversary of George Washington’s birth, a marker 
was placed on a huge elm tree in front of the house. The tree died 
of the blight and was removed, so the plaque was transferred to 
the house. The Vollmer house was demolished to make room for 
Radcliffe School. 

Harmonious married Ann Moan and had four sons—John, 
William, Theodore and George. In turn, Theodore married Anne 
Faith and they were the parents of Francis E. Stager, who was a 
Town Commissioner here for many years. 

Richard Stager, the fourth of young John’s sons, was born a 
century and a half ago, in 1801. He married Elizabeth Snyder 
and they built their home on what is now Ravine Avenue. They 
had no sons but three daughters, Mary-Magdaline, Barbara and 
Rachael-Elizabeth. Being left a widow early in life, Elizabeth 
developed into quite a town character and was known to one and 
all as Aunt Betsy. 

Her land ran all the way from Prospect Street down to the 
Third River and it was some of this property that in later years 
“Uncle Dick” Booth gave to the town for Booth Park. “Uncle 
Dick” came into possession of Aunt Betsy’s land through her 
sister, Mary-Magdaline, who married into the Booth family. 

Aunt Betsy lived to be go before she died early in 1898 and she 
kept her land intact including a vast strip known as Aunt Betsy’s 
woods which bordered Prospect Street from Centre to Chase 
Street. 

Abraham, the last of Young John’s five strapping sons, owned 
the land where Yantacaw School now stands. The wooded hill 
across the Third River which, under the able hands of William 
Lambert—the man who developed half of Nutley—became Nut- 
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ley Park. He set up a blacksmith shop and a house on Passaic 
Avenue, just off the Third River and after his death, his widow, 
Margaret, inherited the vast property where several hundred 
homes, a school and a town park are now situated. 

Those were the five sons of Young John, who in turn founded 
big families and from whom many present day Stagers here 
descend. The youth who came alone out of the big swamps Just 
at the end of the Revolutionary War is represented today by at 
least 400 descendants still living in Nutley. 

Among those successive generations of subsequent Stagers there 
were many characters. One of them was Thomas Stager who 
married Hannah Vreeland. He did not like the traditional spell- 
ing of Thomas, so he signed his name ‘“Tomas” and to the town 
he became “Tome.” For a while he lived in the old home of 
Harmonious Stager. 

He was a builder, as were three of his five sons, Dick, Ralph 
and Albert, the latter also known as “‘Spieler” because of a gift 
of gab. A fourth son, William, was also known as “Buffalo Bill” 
or just simple “Buff” and the fifth son was the popular “Dick” 
Stager who died in 1942. 

“Buff” was one of the long line of owners of the Old Military 
Hall which dates back to the Revolutionary War. It was owned 
and run by a man named Jack Dooley when “Buff” took it over 
in the early 80’s. “Buff” ran it as a tavern and inn and secured 
a transient hotel license, but to get it he had to consent to keep 
a certain number of rooms for travellers, stable and shed room 
for a fixed number of horses and wagons and also had to promise 
to provide lodging for anyone the town Poormaster sent to him. 
“Buff” ran the old hall for 10 years and sold it to Charlie Jones. 

One of “‘Buff’s” sons was Harry Stager, who took the name 
‘“Fank” and died only recently. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the original Franklin Fire Department organized in 1894 
and was third in line among the chiefs who led it. The first of the 
chiefs had been Dr. A. H. Van Riper and the second had been 
Arthur Stager, also a builder, who sat on the Board of Education 
and forced the use of concrete in building Washington School, 
the only one of its kind here. 

And that’s the story of how the Stagers moved in on Nutley 
that day Young John walked over Povershon Hill down to the 
house of Captain Speer and asked for a job. 
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George Washington “Slept (Near) 
Here,’”’ Too! 


FROM FRANCIS B. LEE 


UTLEY can proudly boast that ‘“‘George Washington Slept 
|N | Here,” although in the interests of historical accuracy it 
might be better to say he “Slept Near Here.” 

It all happened late in the year 1776, when, barely four months 
months after the Boston massacre of July 4, Lord Howe had 
driven Washington and his troops out of New York, across the 
Hudson River, and forced the long retreat across New Jersey to 
the Delaware River. Nutley was on the line of march of the 
American armies and, in fact, they split here and while one part 
of Washington’s troops moved south along River Road to New- 
ark and on to New Brunswick and Trenton, another column 
struck across Nutley and over Povershon Hill towards Bloomfield 
and the Watchung Mountains. 

Those were dark days for the Revolution. Washington had 
won the first round by driving Howe out of Boston, but when 
they both headed for New York, Howe out-maneuvered Wash- 
ington. The Americans, under Putnam, held Brooklyn. Howe 
massed his troops at Staten Island and then, at night, moved 
them across the bay and smashed at Putnam’s flank. 

Washington pulled out of Brooklyn’s heights, crossed to Man- 
hattan and dug in, but Howe followed him across the East River 
and laid siege. The Americans retreated up Manhattan Island 
and one after the other, with a loss of 2,000 men, Washington 
had to give up his two Hudson River forts named Washington 
and Lee. Finally, after the battle of White Plains, Washington 
crossed the Hudson and began the long retreat across New Jersey 
which brought him through Nutley. 

With General Lord Cornwallis hot in pursuit, Washington 
headed for Hackensack and struck south along the river. Decid- 
ing to try and take and hold Newark, he closed on the Passaic 
River. The only available bridge, called ‘Revolutionary Bridge,” 
for a long time after, crossed south of Acquackanonck, as Passaic 
was then called. 
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Washington’s spies told him that the town was a hot-bed of 
Tories, so he took time out to send a strong force ahead to capture 
and protect the bridge to enable his army and its transports to 
cross. His spies were both right and wrong. The Dutch colonials 
were patriots, sturdy nationals from a land which loved its free- 
dom. Many of the English colonials were Tories, but there were 
many patriots among them too. 

Only one such Dutch colonist who turned Tory here ever 
earned mention in the regional histories and that was Abraham 
Van Giesen, a very wealthy land-owner whose name also figures 
in the early records as Van Geesen, Vangiesen or Van Giezen. All 
the other Dutch here, the Van Ripers, the Vreelands, Speers, 
Pakes, Powelssons, Rykers and Van Winkles, were patriots. 

The records, incidentally, are quite confused concerning the 
Dutch names which often were spelled phonetically. There is 
mention of the Van Ripers as Van Reyper, Van Ryper, Van 
Reypen and Van Reipen. The Van Ripers all descended from 
Juriaenen Tomassen, who with 13 others received the original 
Acquackanonck Patent of 1684. He came from the town of Ripen 
in Jutland, Denmark, and using the Dutch word “van” meaning 
“of,” he called himself Juriaenen Tomassen van Ripen. 

The Vreelands were sometimes referred to as the Jansens be- 
cause they were descended from Michael Jansen, a Dutch colonist 
who came over from Braeckhuysen, North Brabant, in 1636, 
settled near Albany, and took the name Michael Jansen Van 
Vreelandt from the town of Vreelandt in his native Dutch prov- 
ince. By the time descendants worked their way south to take up 
land here they had dropped the name of Jansen entirely and 
knocked off the final “t.”’ 

There is mention of all of them in a tattered document, yellow 
with its centuries of age, called: “Schedules of lands in New Ark 
and Surveys of lands and to whom conveyed.” It shows that 
before the Revolution, Nutley’s Passaic River front had been 
divided among five proprietors—Van Riper, Vreeland, Speer, 
Joralemon and King. The Van Giesen property lay west of the 
Third River and north of what is now Chestnut Street, and con- 
sisted of hillside orchards, woods and pastures. His home was the 
brown stone ‘‘mansion”’ which is today’s Woman’s Club. 

The Van Giesen house was built between 1702 and 1704 by the 
same mason who built “Bend View” in 1702 for Jacob Vreeland 
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who brought his bride there the next year. “Bend View” disap- 
peared nearly 50 years ago when the upkeep became too costly, 
but in its last years, shelled in with a frame building, it was a 
hotel and its waterfront served as a landing place for the “Passaic 
Queen,” the excursion boat which ran up and down the river. 
Its old brown stones were bought by a Nutley builder and are to 
be found in more than one Nutley home of today. 

An unusual story arose when many layers of whitewash and 
masonry were scraped away from “Bend View” and a cornerstone 
was discovered at the angle of a piazza and a side wall. Set 
into the masonry was a tablet whose inscription was buried in 
the dirt of centuries. Johnson Foy, late editor of The Nutley 
Sun, and Mike Schultz, who lived then across River Road at 
“Three Maples,” washed off the tablet and finally were able 
to make a rubbing which gave them a surprise. The rubbing 
read :ayunetyens el O2 

C 
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It had always been believed that the old house dated to 1702, the 
same time as the Woman’s Club, and finally, it was the town’s 
conclusion that some mischievous teen-ager, sometime in the two 
centuries, had put a tail on the “o” and converted it into a “9.” 

But to get back from mischievous teen-agers to the Tories, 
Abraham Van Giesen was the only one who openly came out for 
the King of England. The Declaration of Independence had been 
read to the colonists at the old school house which stood on the 
site of the present Watsessing School in Bloomfield, and to that 
meeting, as well as to dozens of other meetings in and around 
Newark to protest the Stamp Act and the Port Bill, Nutley’s 
planters walked five miles or more. 

When Van Giesen, as the records say, “went over to the enemy,” 
he shut up his house and made his way across the cedar swamps 
for New York. The Council of Safety, a Revolutionary com- 
mittee which took over public safety affairs, moved in and con- 
fiscated the house and the land which made up a quarter of pres- 
ent-day Nutley. 

Van Giesen himself was never heard of again, although his 
daughter returned and married here. When the war ended, 
Captain Abram Speer, a Dutch war veteran moved up from 
Belleville and laid claim to the Van Giesen properties which, a 
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few years later, he sold to John M. Vreeland who made his home 
for the rest of his life in the house which is now the Woman’s 
Club. 

Just where Washington and his army crossed the Passaic River 
will, perhaps, be disputed forever by regional historians. One 
school of thought places the “Revolutionary Bridge’ at Dela- 
wanna, just south of the present Burch Lumber Company prop- 
erty. Another locates it between the high stone bridge of S-3 and 
Avondale bridge. 

Washington’s own papers are available to support the former 
view, for they state that he crossed the Passaic River at Ac- 
quackanonck which enabled him to move his stores of ammunition 
and food to Morristown by way of Great Notch. 

When his supplies were safely across, Washington moved his 
regiments to the west bank. Over the rude wooden bridge they 
tramped all one night and all the next day. It is a matter of record 
that before the last man was across the bugles of the approaching 
British army of Cornwallis were heard. 

Washington had given orders for the bridge to be destroyed 
as soon as his army was across, so when the last straggler had 
reached our side of the river, a force of neighbors went to work 
with saws and axes and destroyed the bridge and burned the 
approaches. 

The date of that operation is definitely set by Washington’s 
own recital as November 21, 1776. During the crossing, Wash- 
ington’s records show that he set up his headquarters at an old 
Tap House on Main Avenue near the “Old First Church” which 
burned in 1870. In histories there is record of a letter which 
Washington wrote that night with a dateline of Acquackanonck. 

With the British just across the river, Washington spent an 
anxious night there and the next morning, on November 22, 1776, 
passed through Nutley with, in all, less than 2,500 men, the 
remnant of his Army of New York. Desertions had been many 
and the defection of the Connecticut militia which refused to 
quit New England and dropped out when Washington ordered 
the evacuation of New York to the Jersey shore, seriously weak- 
ened the strength of the main force of the Revolutionary Army. 

The road Washington used was then called ‘‘Queen’s Road,” 
now River Road. Provisions for the road were made in the 
“Fundamental Agreements” of the Newark settlers in 1666 which 
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promised ‘‘a high way by the Great River Side and along by the 
Meadow.” Extended northward from Newark, following a well- 
blazed Indian trail used by the Lenni Lenape Indians in their 
annual pilgrimage to the sea to stuff themselves on salt-water 
fish, it was opened in 1707 and by the time Washington reached 
here on his retreat it was one of the main roads of the Jersey 
colony. 

Cornwallis, pursuing Washington and finding the bridge de- 
stroyed, was not going to allow his enemy to escape and as Wash- 
ington’s straggling army pushed south along River Road, the 
British sent a parallel column southward a few miles on the east 
bank of the river. 

Occasionally they shot at each other and some years ago a 
small cannon ball was dug up from the turf of the then Youn- 
takah Country Club and was identified as a British ball fired by 
one of Cornwallis’s guns at the Americans who camped for the 
night in the meadows which comprise now the property of Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories. 

The British pursuit was in two divisions; one moved from 
Hackensack to Rutherford and crossed the Passaic River at the 
stony ford where Delawanna now stands just north of the 5-3 
bridge, camping there for several days while awaiting the other 
column which, finding the bridge cut, turned north and crossed 
at Passaic Falls. 

Cornwallis’s two columns, reunited, spent a week in and around 
Nutley and between Passaic and Newark, in carousing and 
foraging, raiding widely inland to the Watchung Mountains. 
They forced the unwilling Dutch to give up their grain and 
their cattle. The British then moved into Newark by the River 
Road, but as they entered the town by the north, Washington 
pulled out for New Brunswick. He had spent six days in 
Newark, divided between the camp of his army on the hill to 
the west of Broad Street, “along the road to Orange” and his 
temporary GHQ in the old Eagle Tavern, on Broad Street, just 
north of the City Hall. 

It is a matter of historical record, too, that Nutley’s Dutch 
colonials emptied their larders to feed Washington’s men and 
horses, while Cornwallis, obliged to live off a hostile country- 
side, halted his pursuit for one week here and ordered his army 
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to forage. They came and ‘indulged in a week of revels and 
during that time Washington got well away. 

At a point in River Road where Avondale bridge now crosses 
the river, Washington broke up his army. Part continued south 
to Newark, but he sent another column off ‘‘over the hills” 
towards Bloomfield, using a shortcut through the fields to reach 
Spring Gardens Road which it followed until it reached the so- 
called “back road” running from Belleville to Bloomfield. 

It is a matter of record that Washington regrouped his army 
and fought two brilliant battles at Trenton and Princeton, both 
American victories. When Cornwallis closed up on the Amer- 
icans near Trenton, Howe was convinced that winter would 
complete the task of destroying the Revolutionary Army, so he 
turned back to New York and left strong garrisons in Trenton 
and Burlington. 

Washington, by that time, was camped west of the Dela- 
_ware and had filled up his depleted ranks until he had a strength 
of 6,000 men. It was during that time that he performed the 
prodigious feat, with which he is credited, of throwing a silver 
dollar across the river. 

Once his troops were ready, Washington decided on simul- 
taneous attacks on the British in Trenton and Burlington. Once 
again, his subordinates failed him and with each wing out of 
action, he proceeded to march alone on Trenton in the center 
with 2,400 men. Completely surprising the unprepared Hes- 
sians, he killed their German commander, Rahl, and captured 
1,000 prisoners with their arms and ammunition. The crossing 
of the ice-filled Delaware to attack Trenton is a picture known 
to every schoolboy. 

Cornwallis hastened with 8,oo0 men to Trenton where he 
found Washington well entrenched. Skirmishing for position, 
Cornwallis decided to wait for daylight to ‘“‘bag the old fox,” 
but during the night the winds shifted and the ground froze 
hard. Leaving his camp fires deceptively burning, Washington 
circled Cornwallis’s position and, at daybreak, hit him in the 
rear at Princeton where he destroyed three British regiments. 

Washington swept around to Morristown where he made 
his headquarters in a great white house which stands today as 
a monument to the American victory. By his victories of Trenton 
and Princeton, Washington galvanized the wavering colonies. 
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Recruits flocked to his camps with Spring and the victories en- 
couraged the French Court of Louis XVI to give the colonies 
its fleet and other support. The retreat through Nutley had 
helped make that possible. 

Alas, those magnificent victories soon were nullified by pop- 
ular apathy, military cabals, the disaffection of Congress and 
Howe’s capture of Philadelphia. Valley Forge was still ahead. 
It was 1778 before the British were driven out of Jersey, after 
the battle of Monmouth, and their going amounted to a rout 
as they fled ahead of the pursuing Americans. Skirmishes took 
place at Belleville as the British followed Washington’s escape 
route up River Road through Nutley to the restored Acquacka- 
nonck Bridge where they escaped across the river in darkness. 

While the British camped in New Jersey, held New York and 
were in possession of Staten Island, Nutley and the farms of 
the Passaic Valley suffered almost constant raids. Crossing the 
meadows, the British and German troops stripped the isolated 
farms of their harvests. Cows and sheep were driven off and the 
Hessians often walked off with pigs under their arms. Too often, 
the defenseless Dutch and English anti-Tory farmers were wan- 
tonly murdered in defending their property. 

When the terror reached a peak, the Councils of Safety in 
Nutley and Belleville decided to enlist a company of militia 
“for the defense of the frontiers.” A guard house was set up in 
Belleville, along River Road, near the old red stone Dutch Re- 
formed Church. 

Most of the Nutley farmers joined the “river guard” and took 
turns at patrolling the banks to keep off the British raiding 
parties. As the British roamed along the east bank, the “river 
guards” hid in the bushes and took pot shots at them. Often the 
raiders were accompanied by “refugees” as the Tories were 
called who had fled the region and joined the British in New 
York and were sent back to lead the raiding parties. 

It is a matter of record that John Vreeland was one of Nut- 
ley’s “river guards” and his two huge brass-mounted pistols, 
marked ‘“‘J.V. 1776” have been handed down in the family. 
There is evidence, too, that he used them lethally at least once. 
Firing across the river, at a point where the S-3 bridge now 
crosses, the young Nutley “river guard” hit a raider. He could 
hear the British soldier moaning in the bushes across the stream 
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and conscience stricken he mounted a horse and rode off to get 
a doctor. When he returned, he led a small party across the 
Delawanna ford but they found the British raider dead from a 
Vreeland bullet. 

The records show that Abram Speer, who was to figure so 
prominently in town history in years to come, was a captain in 
the Second Essex Regiment of Militia, stationed at the guard 
house in Belleville with his company to “guard the river.” 

Speer’s father, a Dutch blacksmith who had his forge where 
the Belleville bridge now crosses the river, is credited with a 
magnificent show with an old muzzle-loader. Sitting in a church 
steeple, probably the Dutch Church which still stands, he shot 
a raider across the Passaic. The raider turned out to be an Eng- 
lish officer going from Paulus Hook to Morristown. His watch, 
an English bull’s eye, was presented to Speer for his marksman- 
ship and was also handed down from one generation to another 
in the family. 

It was after his demobilization that Captain Speer, the black- 
smith’s son, came up to the Third River and in the blacksmith 
shop of a Nutley smithy named Wouters fell instantly in love 
with the blacksmith’s daughter when she brought him his dinner. 

The setting of that idyllic match was near the water cress 
springs at the foot of Povershon Hill where the blacksmith shop 
stood, at the present intersection of Centre Street and Bloom- 
field Avenue, and there Wouters built, as a part of his daughter’s 
dowry, the stone house which stands today and into which 
Captain Speer moved with his bride when he sold the confiscated 
estate of Abraham Van Giesen. 
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Dutch Introduced Skating as Nutley’s 
W inter Sport 


FROM ERNEST L. BROADBENT 


was skating on the canals of the lowlands, brought the 

sport with them and in those distant days when Nutley 
was a Dutch settlement the colonials dotted the place with arti- 
ficial outdoor rinks by damming up the streams and letting the 
cold winters do the rest. 

There are men alive today who remember the last of those 
rinks which survived the centuries until progress brought paved 
streets where country lanes once meandered. The last natural 
rink disappeared barely a half century ago. 

Until its disappearance, that last outdoor rink was created 
by throwing a mud dam across the swampy course of Bearskin 
Brook which wound its way southward along a lane that extended 
south from High Street towards the A. A. Cueman farm which 
stood where Chestnut Street now crosses Bloomfield Avenue. 

To the west of the lane lay the swamps, lined with elderberries 
and hazlenuts. Long ago filled in, and now covered with com- 
fortable homes, the swamps were noisy with bull-frogs. When, 
every year at this time, the bull-frogs dug into the mud and 
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frost filled the air, Amzi Cueman, who mixed the trades of 
farming and carpentry, shoved a few planks into the swamp 
and dammed up the Bearskin Brook. 

As the backed-up waters froze, they provided a perfect natural 
skating rink. Even if the ice broke, the water never was deep, 
so all Nutley, or all North Belleville, as it then was called, 
skated there every winter. 178 rae d= 

A city slicker from Hillside Park, an amusement place be- 
tween Nutley and Belleville, decided one time to make money 
out of the pond and poured in a few inch-long goldfish. He 
planned to net the progeny and use them as prizes at his amuse- 
ment park. 

All went well for a while and the fish multiplied. The slicker 
began counting his future profits, when Amzi Cueman pulled 
his planks. The pond disappeared in a rush of waters down the 
swamp, and the goldfish were swept down Bearskin Brook, under 
the lane, through Mrs. Speer’s water cress patch, into Rusby’s 
pond and up to the grist mill. 

The mill pond was famous for its big, old carp. After a few 
months of co-habitation, the goldfish took on girth and length 
and the young carp had a decided golden sheen. When, finally, 
the mill pond was drained some years later Nutley enjoyed the 
sight of four-foot goldfish and pink and white carp. 

There are hundreds of Nutley men and women who remember 
the skating rink and the gold fish debacle, but none kept a 
fonder memory of that era than E. L. Broadbent who writes: 
“An ordinary country dirt road ran south in a fairly straight 
line from High Street to the Cueman Place and then along the 
foot of the hill to Church Street where it met the trail that the 
Lenape Indians called ‘Over the Rocks.’ At this time Church 
Street continued down behind Tuers’ barn and turned in to 
Henry Simpson’s place. There was also a lane to the center of 
the town. The road continued along the trail to Centre Street 
and from Centre Street to Harrison Street it was called Bloom- 
field Avenue. 

“From High Street south, Valley Road, as it was called, was 
bordered on the east by a swamp almost to where Beech Street 
now enters Bloomfield Avenue where the swamp transferred itself 
to the other side of the road. From there on it was woods to Amzi 
Cueman’s farm and the Ezra Tuers’ place. From there to Har- 
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rison Street, it was farms. This swamp was from 200 to 300 feet 
wide, with woods covering the hill almost to Prospect Street. 

“The people living on Valley Road at this time were the 
Garrabrants, Mrs. Halsey’s parents; Jabez Freeman, a farmer; 
Amzi Cueman; Henry Ackerman, was a mason with a farm and 
orchard; A. C. Cockefair, another farmer-carpenter, then, near 
the edge of Tuers’ woods, a family by the name of Brown, 
mother and son. I am quite sure of this as Harry Griffiths had 
an argument with the Brown boy and they were ready to fight 
when the Brown boy said, ‘Wait, wait Harry till I get my false 
teeth out!’ When he had them safely in his pocket there was 
no more fight in either of them. They were laughing too hard. 

“The next houses belonged to Ezra Tuers, Henry Simpson 
and Thomas Riker, to Church Street. There were Simon Tuers 
and Silas Chappell to Centre Street, and beyond Centre Street 
the Smith Kingsland, Sam Hopper and Hiram Van Winkle 
farms lay. On the other side there was a house but I do not recall 
who owned it. Then Mrs. Gehring’s house and beyond Centre 
Street, Edward Ackerman, Robert Day and John Devausney. 
All of these houses with the exception of the Garrabrant’s and 
Cueman’s were Dutch Colonial one-and-a-half stories. 

“The swamp was filled with all the swamp grasses; cat tails, 
pink, purple and white daisies and the edges near the forest 
were bordered with tree moss. The frogs, morning, noon, and 
night, were very noisy. Al Cockefair called them his canary birds. 

“The woods were filled with large trees of chestnut, oak, 
beech and birch, tulip or white wood, pepperidge berry and the 
lesser maple, dogwood, gum sassafras, locust, cedar and hickory 
nut, pig nut and butternut trees and many others. The Tuers’ 
woods were all big trees from two to five feet in diameter and 
they extended from the swamp almost to the top of Povershon 
Hill. Simon Tuers was very careful to keep the underbrush 
down and this expanse was like an immense park. Behind Henry 
Simpson’s place up the hill was a stand of about two acres or 
more of red cedars so close together that you had a job to get 
through them. They averaged from about five to fourteen feet 
high. 

“The edges of the swamp were lined with flowers: Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, some were three feet high, dog-tooth yellow violets as 
well as all the different shades of purple ones, anemones, wild 
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geranium, false solomon’s seal, hepaticas, spring beauties, ground 
cedar and a host of others. On the east side of the ‘Over the 
Rocks’ trail on the Tuers’ property was a grove of immense 
chestnut trees, very open, and that also was like a park. 

“I remember finding seven nests of meadow larks on the Kings- 
land farm and the Kingslands were most careful of them. You 
know, the meadow larks nest in the grass and when they fly up 
they start to sing and don’t stop till they land again. They never 
fly high, but are about as big as a partridge and fly like them. 
Their song is about as happy and sweet as any bird in the woods. 
The Kingslands would not mow the grass within five feet of a 
meadow lark’s nest. 

“The Tuers’ woods were full of squirrels and the stone rows 
full of chipmunks. Birds were all around. The first birds in the 
spring were the crows, then the blue birds, robin, cat bird, al- 
ways talking to himself, brown thrasher, swamp robin, blue 
jay, wren, indigo blue bird, king fisher bird, barn and chimney 
swallows, martin phoebe, and a host at blossom time. One day, 
I counted forty-two different kinds. 

“Both sides of Valley Road from High Street to the Cueman 
place were lined with hazelnut and elderberry bushes. Toward 
High Street not very far from Mrs. Gehring’s house was about 
half an acre of wild azalea, or pinkster, bordered with dogwood. 
When the two were in blossom it was a most beautiful sight. 
If I had my wish I would like to live for a year in a place that 
had that much beauty. In the fall when the swallows were pre- 
paring to go south the air was filled with them. Then the black 
birds would come over Povershon Hill on their way to sleep 
in the salt meadow grass of the cedar swamp by the tens of 
thousands. All these things are what made me love to live in 
Franklin. 

“Another spot of beauty was Rusby’s woods and the old grist 
mill. The mill wheel must have been thirty feet in diameter 
and in the wheel well I used to catch snapping turtles. On the 
side toward John Rusby’s, in a cove about three-quarters of an 
acre in extent, the water of the pond was about twelve inches 
deep and there the sunfish, goldfish and shiners had their nests, 
a bed of pebbles and the fish over them gently waving their fins 
to keep the water in motion and keep off intruders. 
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“There were weeping willows and in the upper end of the pond 
a muskrat house. I used to sit on the dam and fish for sunnies, 
shiners and killies. When fishing from the dam I had a small 
Winchester with me for shooting snakes and one morning in the 
spring I killed thirty (one a copperhead), that came out of the 
dam to sun themselves. 

“The spring at John Stager’s emptied into the grist mill pond. 
Mrs. Silas Chappell had a fenced-in water cress patch and many 
a bunch of water cress did I get. Unless one had watched, as a 
boy, the October frosts make the leaves turn color, it would be 
impossible to visualize the beauty of the swamp and woods on 
both sides of Valley Road. I would like to spend the rest of my 
life in a place where there was so much beauty.” 
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A Dour Scot Changed Nutley’s Whole 
Way of Life 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


Scotland, an era for Nutley, the era of the mills. They 

brought work and they brought wealth although in the 
end the once-thriving industry collapsed from its own over-ex- 
pansion and today there remain but Town Hall and four Duncan 
homes as monuments to an exciting era. 

There is but one direct descendant of the clan left alive today 
—a 92-year old widow, Mrs. Millie Duncan Mayhew, who now 
lives in Tudor City, in the shadow of the new United Nations 
building in New York City. In Caldwell lives William Duncan’s 
widow, the last of the indirect descendants. 

Born in Franklin Avenue, the daughter of Henry Duncan, Mil- 
lie Duncan left Nutley in 1889 when she was married to Charles 
Jackson at 21. Her husband was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent near Chicago and she married again. One of her treasures 
which she has kept with her in all her travels since she left Nut- 
ley is a quilt made in 1825 from pieces of silk handkerchiefs 
made in the first Duncan mill located on the Passaic River banks 
at the foot of the present Grant Avenue. The block printed hand- 
kerchiefs were also used as mufflers by the dandies of the day. 

Henry Duncan, the first of the clan to come here, was born 
in Fifeshire, in 1776, and in his native Scotland raised sheep. 
It was there that he learned to judge the quality of wool which 
later dictated his life career. He was 47 years old and a family 
man, with 10 children, when he decided to come to America. 

Henry’s wife, Mary Livingston, was a close relative of Robert 
R. Livingston, a New York merchant, who was appointed the 
first Governor of New Jersey and was also one of five men 
named to a committee to study the form for the Declaration 
of Independence. Others with Livingston on the committee 
were Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams and 
Roger Sherman. The name Livingston was carried on in the 
family as a surname for a second generation son. 
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Henry’s and Mary’s family, which reached North Belleville, 
as Nutley was then called, in 1823, consisted of: Isabel (born 
1800), Lawrence (1802), William (1804), Sebastian (1806), 
Robert (1808), Jean (1810), John (1813), Elizabeth (1816) 
and Magdaline (1818). Mary, the baby, died in 1821 in her 
second year. 

Henry Duncan, a dour old Scot, died here at the age of 70 
in 1846, after having started the mills on their way to fortune. 
He had been a wool buyer for the mills and, having taken a 
fancy to peanuts, always carried a bagful around with him. As 
he haggled over the price of wool, he chewed his peanuts and 
dropped a few shells into the wool. 

Old Henry Duncan built his family homestead on the knoll 
where the town library is now located, a main house and an 
annex. It was not only to serve as a nest for the vast brood 
before the children married and built homes for themselves, but 
eventually it became the center of the vast Duncan mill enter- 
prises which were located in the present Town Hall and spread 
into what is now the Oval. 

The homestead was rented out after the Duncans left and 
when the schoolboard ran short of rooms, the homestead became 
a school. Later it was torn down. 

Isabel married Henry Whittaker, a rather famous surgeon in 
the English army before he came to this country, which accounts 
for the notation, “A native of England,” carved on his tomb- 
stone when he died in 1838. The Whittakers built a great ram- 
bling house at the corner of what is now Chestnut Street and 
Hamilton Place. The great house in time became the Central 
Hotel. It was torn down for a two story brick building which 
is now used as a warehouse. 

Lawrence put up the family’s first factory here in 1834, the 
Duncan and Cunningham plant along the Passaic banks which 
turned out the first block printed silk handkerchiefs made in this 
country. He built a home north of what is now Grant Avenue 
from which he could see his factory, and like all the Duncan 
homes, he surrounded it with hemlocks. 

In his written memoirs, Silas Chappell recalls having started 
to work for Lawrence Duncan in the handkerchief factory in 
1835, when Silas was barely eight years old. The work-day was 
from 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., 12 hours for the pay of 25 cents— 
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$1.50 a week. “Mister Duncan was a severe taskmaster for 
whom to work,” Silas recorded in his memoirs. 

William, who was 19 when the family reached Nutley, was 
tending sheep as a boy in Scotland when a stranger fell into. 
conversation and invited him to Glasgow to learn a trade. He 
went to the capital, but did not stay there long and went next 
to the Rainsbottom works in England to learn block printing. 
His contribution to the Duncan family fortune here before mov- 
ing to Fall River, Mass., and from there to Staten Island, was 
the creation of a plant for block printing, built opposite where 
the Elks Club now stands on Chestnut Street. 

Like his father and his brothers, he built where he could see 
the mills from his windows. His home stood where the present 
Franklin School now stands. He married Catherine Benson, 
daughter of William and Mary Benson, of Belleville, and their 
sons, Livingston (1828) and Henry (1840) joined the mills 
as partners when they reached 22 and carried on during the 
heydey of the Civil War. 

Millie Duncan Mayhew is a daughter of Henry. Her father, 
one of the town’s few Democrats, was treasurer of Franklin 
Township for 10 years and was an active elder of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and superintendent of its Sunday School. 
Sebastian Duncan was also an elder and Robert a deacon in the 
same church. 

Sebastian, or ““Bastie,”” who became the town’s first postmaster 
on July 17, 1849, built a home where Kal’s establishment is 
now located so as to overlook the family mills which stood where 
the Lobsitz Mills now stand. Across the valley, John Duncan 
built his home at the corner of Harrison and Prospect Streets 
so that he, too, could overlook the mills. 

John branched out into a new field and opened a grist mill 
where Bloomfield Avenue crosses Centre Street, damming up 
Bearskin Brook to create a pond. The construction of his dam 
was faulty and it leaked too much to keep the waterwheel turn- 
ing, so a sluiceway was built back toward Bloomfield Avenue 
to direct the water into an iron pipe to the waterwheel. The 
mill pond was favorite playground for several generations of 
Nutley boys. Filled in later, it is now the setting for many homes. 

John Duncan once lived in the stone house built in 1812 by 
John Mason and now owned by Walter A. Schaefer. The Mason 
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cotton mill had been located alongside Cotton Mill pond, now 
“the Mud Hole.” The property is reached by a lane which the 
Schaefers call Calico Lane, to perpetuate the tradition of the 
calico that came from the busy looms of the cotton mill, but in 
Duncan’s day the thoroughfare was called Rag Road. 

Of the Duncan girls, Jean, or Jane as she was called, mar- 
ried George Poinier. They lived in a house which still stands, 
back from the street, on Passaic Avenue, between Chestnut Street 
and The Enclosure. Poinier succeeded his brother-in-law Sebas- 
tian Duncan as the town’s second postmaster in 1859 and moved 
the post office to his home. When he died in 1864, the govern- 
ment named Jane Duncan Poinier postmistress. 

Elizabeth married twice, first to Joseph Baldwin and then 
to Augustus Taylor. 

Magdaline married John Rutan and had the distinction of 
having the only island home in Nutley. That was brought 
about when the Third River was divided to provide a raceway 
to get a swifter stream of water for the waterwheel of the 
Duncan Mills in Harrison Street. The Rutan stone house stood 
on the island between the raceway and the Third River, reached 
by a bridge and the yard was filled with sugar pear trees. The 
barns were up towards the Plenge farm. 

A century ago, most of the people of Nutley were dependent 
for their living on the mills or the quarries. The mills were those 
of the Duncans or of J. B. Stitts. The lowering of tariffs against 
imported woolens by the Grover Cleveland administration in 
1884 destroyed the mills’ business and made of Nutley an im- 
poverished place with silent stilled spindles. 

From the handkerchief factory at the foot of Grant Avenue, 
the Duncans moved to Yantacaw Brook, as the Third River 
was called, and built a cotton goods mill where the river runs 
under Vreeland Avenue. A boiler explosion that killed two 
workers named Mandeville and Tucker was followed by a col- 
lapse of the chimney, and, finally, the mill caught fire and 
burned. 

The family’s next venture was a mill, north of Chestnut Street, 
along the river which the brothers Livingston and Henry Duncan 
built. They bought skeins of wool in Philadelphia and Trenton 
and wove them into plaid linings for overcoats. 
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Livingston and his father, William Duncan, started the Es- 
sex Mills which are perhaps the best known because the main 
mill building has survived in the present Town Hall. They be- 
gan building in 1852 and when the Civil War started, creating 
a demand for woolen blankets and for blue woolens for uni- 
forms, the mills were enlarged at a cost of $75,000. 

The Essex Mills hired a hundred hands and had five sets of 
cards, 1,600 spindles and 28 looms, all steam operated. Pay 
was good during the war boom, $5 to $7 a week for six 12-hour 
days, but when the war ended, the mills turned with difficulty 
to peacetime production. The mills turned out green coverings 
for billiard tables and even paisley shawls, rated the best made 
in this country. 

John Stitts built his rival Yantico Mills alongside the Essex 
Mills, separated only by a road. The Stitts Mills were three 
stories high in brick, but disappeared when ground was cleared 
for Vincent Methodist Church which later rose on the site. 

Another Duncan venture was the Harrison Mill erected in 
1840 along the Third River at Harrison Street and operated by 
the three sons of old Henry, Sebastian, William and John. The 
Harrison Mills burned down and in 1878 were rebuilt by Charles 
F. Underhill who made cotton and wool underwear. Samuel 
Lobsitz took over from Underhill in 1891 and the mills are 
used today for cleaning and processing wool and cotton. 

The Duncan ventures had a dramatic ending when Hicks 
Arnold and Frederick Constable, New York merchants, took 
them over to manufacture woolens for their New York depart- 
ment store. 
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On Far-F lung Battlefields Nutley’s 
Sons Have Died 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


ican War since the battles with the French and the 
Indians, long before the Revolutionary War. 

They have died at Okinawa, in the Argonne, at Princeton and 
Trenton, at Fredericksburg and in the fever camps of Florida 
during the Spanish-American War. 

The long War of Secession saw 58 men leave Nutley; all but 
three came back. To its glory, Nutley, then but a town of 1,500 
population, escaped President Lincoln’s 1862 draft by furnishing 
a number of volunteers greater than her draft quota. 

For a half-century after the return of the volunteers from 
the Civil War, they marched every Memorial Day and estab- 
lished a tradition which carried on long after the last of the 
warriors of the War of Emancipation had died. 

Even after World War I, there were still a few Civil War 
veterans to parade on Decoration Day, although they rode in 
carriages or in cars from the Methodist cemetery to the Re- 
formed cemetery and, in keeping with a simple tradition, planted 
a bright new flag and geraniums on the grave of every soldier, 
not overlooking the burial place in the old Dutch cemetery in 
Brookdale of Major Isaac Kierstead, one of Nutley’s few vol- 
unteers against the return of the British in 1812. 

Stephen Vreeland, one of the town’s few officers in the Civil 
War, was the traditional grand marshal. A stately man, he 
used to lead the Memorial Day parades on a white horse, a sword 
slung at his side by a red sash. With his death, the few survivors 
gave up marching and the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and the First World War took up the tradition. 

When Abraham Lincoln freed the slaves and the Southern 
States seceded, Nutley was ardently abolitionist. It took time, 
however, for the town to get the war spirit. None of Nutley’s 
eventual 58 volunteers was a “‘three months’ man,” those soldiers 
of the First New Jersey Brigade who were the first to arrive for 
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the defense of Washington and were held in reserve there dur- 
ing the Battle of Bull Run. 

The First Brigade, called the “Jersey Blues,” was composed 
chiefly of Newark militiamen, although there was an entire com- 
pany, Company F, recruited in Belleville. It commander was 
Brigadier-General Theodore Runyon, who owed his sudden pro- 
motion in life to an act of Governor Charles Olden. Equipped 
by the state, it was the first fully equipped brigade to reach 
Washington for the capital’s defense. Moving the brigade was 
quite a problem and it finally had to travel by canal boat on 
the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal from Trenton to Annapolis, 
making the trip in six days. 

The First Brigade sat on a hill as reserves and watched the 
stampede of Bull Run, the first great battle and the first dis- 
graceful rout of the Union troops. Later it was to see stiff fight- 
ing all the way from Antietam to Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Cold Harbor, Petersburg, Manassas to Lee’s surrender at Ap- 
pomattox—the full campaign of Virginia. 

It was only after General Robert E. Lee invaded Pennsyl- 
vania that Nutley became alarmed. Henry Stager, “Big Abe” 
Stager, Simon Tuers, Silas Chappell, Bob Day, John Dodd, 
Jim Blair, and Hiram Van Winkle rose in their anger at the 
invasion and walked all the way to Newark where they enlisted 
“en masse.” 

Another military company of 40 men was formed here under 
Cornelius McClees and went into training at the Old Military 
Hall. It was there that McClees gave them their first lessons in 
the manual of arms. They learned the simple squad movements 
on what is now a corner of the High School playground. 

One morning, when McClees was satisfied that his trainees 
were ready, he marched 26 of them down to Newark and they 
joined up, forming the nucleus of Company C, 26th New Jersey 
Volunteer Regiment. They were still raw recruits, however, 
when they fought in three engagements before the Battle of 
Fredericksburg as part of the army of General Burnside who 
took a terrible beating in mid-December 1862, but they learned 
the art of war and the following spring took and held the heights 
of Fredericksburg. 

The 26th regiment, which had companies from Newark, Cald- 
well, Bloomfield, and the Oranges, as well as Nutley, was mus- 
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tered in at Camp Frelinghuysen on September 3, 1802, at the 
very same time that the disgraceful draft riots were taking place 
in Newark and New York. 

It was a “nine-months’ regiment” which saw action at Freder- 
icksburg, Salem Heights and Franklin's Crossing before it was 
mustered out. After waiting out Burnside’s indecision in the 
woods near Fredericksburg, the Nutley soldiers proved gallant 
‘n action in the affair at Franklin’s Crossing just a short time 
before the term of enlistment expired. 

When the Confederates had been shelled out of their posi- 
tions across the Rappahannock, below Fredericksburg, two regi- 
ments—the 26th and the sth Vermont—were ordered to take 
boats and cross the river to capture the rebel position. It was a 
boat race and the 26th won, capturing a big bag of prisoners. 

Seven other Nutley men were members of the 39th New 
Jersey Volunteers and had their share of fighting, principally 
in Virginia, where they joined in the long siege of Petersburg 
(1864) and assisted in the capture of Fort Mahone (1865). 
Four other Nutley volunteers fought with an elite regiment, 
the First New York Mounted Rifles. 

Many Nutley and other Essex volunteers went to New York 
to enlist because there were too many volunteers to be absorbed 
speedily by the New Jersey regiments. Others went as units, 
piqued by delays or accusing New Jersey military authorities 
of playing politics. Captain Toler took his company of elite 
militia, known as the Montgomery Guards, to New York and 
enlisted in Sickle’s famous Excelsior Brigade (71st N.Y. regi- 
ment), blaming “politics” when his company was refused a place 
in the First Brigade. Four other Essex militia companies joined 
the defection and fought gallantly with the Excelsiors. 

George Symonds, who volunteered in the 12th N.Y. “Old 
Guard” and was taken, even though he was under age, became 
an orderly to General Warren. He served with him all through 
the battles from the Wilderness to Petersburg. 

When the war ended, he returned to the Oxford Academy and 
then went to Cornell. He then came to Nutley and was for 17 
years the first school principal. For seven years he was the town 
engineer. He was the father of the late G. R. B. Symonds. 

Although they saw plenty of fighting, Nutley’s sons came 
through the Civil War with comparatively light losses. Only 
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three were killed in action: James Cunningham, John Donald- 
son, and Byron Lawton. The 26th regiment lost an officer and 
35 men in its long service, while the 39th lost three officers and 
36 men, most of them buried in war cemeteries throughout the 
South. 

When the men came home from the war, they formed a 
veterans association which lasted until death cut down the ranks 
of survivors and then, Nutley’s few old soldiers transferred 
their membership to Garfield Post of the G.A.R. in Newark. 

Preserved in the archives is a sketch of Company C which 
Sam McNaughton made in the field in a woods outside of Fred- 
ericksburg, Md., and dated September 3, 1862. With a tremen- 
dous amount of talent, the Nutley soldier pictured his fellows 
on a day when a food package arrived in the name of “A. H. 
Stager, Co. C, 26th regiment.” 

The sketch was made about three months before Burnside’s 
Army of the Potomac took a bad beating at the hands of Lee 
and Longstreet in the vicious battle for Fredericksburg, fought 
in mid-December, 1862. The New Jersey regiment was one of 
Hooker’s Brigades in the center of the line which was given 
the impossible task of attacking the stone wall along the foot 
of Marye’s Heights, opposite Fredericksburg. 

On the autumn day when Sam McNaughton felt the urge to 
draw, the Nutley volunteers were cutting timber—just as “Big 
Abe” Stager had been doing the day he was drawn into the war. 
Jim Blair was pictured brewing coffee, while Josh Dodd, with 
corporal’s stripes, was making wheat cakes. Dick Cueman moved 
into the portrait with a log on his shoulder. 

While “Big Abe” opened his box with a hatchet, expressing 
regret that his brother George was not there, Bob Day stood at 
the opening of the company lodging which appears to have been 
a tent erected over log walls. This was named “Squirel Hotel” 
with an evident disregard for spelling, because a squirrel is 
pictured on its way across the drawing. Over all flies the Union 
Flag with its circles of stars. 

It was “Big Abe” who kept the field sketch for many years 
and in turn, passed it on to Frank Speer. 

Nutley’s volunteers in the Spanish-American War shared the 
lamentable memories of fever camps, with their long lists of 
sick and dead, the direct results of careless sanitary arrange- 
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ments and greed and negligence in feeding and caring for the 
troops. 

President McKinley’s call for 125,000 volunteers on April 
23, 1898, was met in Essex County by calling out the com- 
panies of the first three regiments of the National Guard which 
proceeded to fill up their ranks by enlisting volunteers. The 
State camp at Sea Girt was made the mobilization center, called 
Camp Voorhees in honor of the governor, Foster M. Voorhees. 

Barely three weeks after the President's call, the first regi- 
ment, N. J. National Guard, left Sea Girt for Camp Alger, 
across the Virginia line from Washington. A month after the 
McKinley call, the 2nd regiment was on its way to the national 
camp at Chickamauga Park but while it was still entrained, 
its destination was changed to Camp Cuba Libre, outside Jack- 
sonville, Fla., one of the worst of the fever ridden camps. 

The 3rd regiment had the misfortune—at the time it was 
considered misfortune—to draw guard duty at the powder works 
at Pompton Lakes and at Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook. As it 
turned out the regiment remained healthy and saw as much 
action as the other two regiments. 

The ist regiment, under Brigadier-General Joseph W. Plume, 
was converted into the 1st Brigade, 1st Division, 2nd Army 
Corps, at Camp Alger, and was then shifted to the 4th Brigade 
of the 3rd Army Corps under Major General Wade and ordered 
to Puerto Rico. Before it could embark, however, the war was 
over. 

The 2nd regiment fought with fever at Jacksonville and re- 
turned to Sea Girt for demobilization. 
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From Indian Trails to Early Roads 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


ARREN VREELAND, tired of hauling carts out of the 

\ N | quicksand, threw a rail fence across his lane and aroused 

the Dutch temper of short-hauler Jake Kierstead. Out 
of the tempest born of Jake’s anger came the modern thorough- 
fare which is Franklin Avenue, the main business artery of town. 

Jake was a God-fearing man, but he was, above all, Dutch 
and slow to arouse. Once aroused, he knew no bounds and when 
his way was blocked with a rail fence, Jake put on one of the 
greatest examples of gerrymandering in town history until he 
broke down the resistance of Town Hall and won the begrudging 
acceptance of Vreeland’s lane as a street. For the immediate 
purpose, the muddy lane served Jake’s purpose in hauling coal 
from the Erie railroad to the Harrison Mills. 

Fifteen years earlier John Rusby had been the driving force 
behind the movement to cut Centre Street through the farms 
and woodlots. In 1875, to break another impasse at Town Hall, 
John Rusby drove with his 10-year old son George to the Four 
Corners. 

Leaving his son to drive the horses and follow him, Rusby 
strode west along Will Stager’s property and through George 
Stager’s woods to Duncan Place (Prospect Street). As he ad- 
vanced he swung an axe and brush hook to cut a passage for 
the carriage. Centre Street was born in the swish of John Rusby’s 
axe 

Hillside Avenue was cut through only after Town Hall, 
with considerable reluctance, met Bill Vreeland’s terms that the 
town assume the cost of uprooting his apple trees from the right 
of way and planting them “for free” in another part of his farm. 
Many years after, when Ridge Road was cut through, Mrs. Joe 
Payne tried the same tactics to protect her peach trees but, 
wisened by experience, Town Hall was able to cut its street 
through without paying for a single peach tree. 

Nutley did not grow to its present quadrille of smooth, wide 
streets without pain and struggle, and, even, not without romance. 
There is romance in the established fact that the Lenape Indians, 
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coming here for the annual Harvest Home Thanksgiving dance 
ceremonies at the mouth of the Third River, which they called 
their “Kanlivan,” wore a trail which they called “Over the 
Rocks” and which, today, is evident in a half-dozen streets of 
town. 

“Over the Rocks” came from the Watchung Mountains 
through what is now Montclair and Bloomfield and hit Nutley 
about where the Blair nurseries now stand. Just over the top of 
Povershon Hill, about where the Public Service power line cuts 
down across the hillside, an outcropping of sandstone gave the 
trail its name. 

The trail led the tired and dusty Indians to a welcome spring. 
The trail then turned sharply north and up the hill towards the 
present intersection of Chestnut Street and Hillside Avenue. 
That portion of the trail gave way to what became Valley Road, 
but in the later, more definite layout of streets, Valley Road 
disappeared. 

To get back to the incident involving Jake Kierstead it is 
necessary to turn the calendar back more than 60 years. In those 
days, Franklin Avenue was called Spring Gardens Road and ran 
only from Unger Place, just about where the bridge crosses the 
Third River near Harrison Street, to the other end of town at 
Bridge Street, now Chestnut Street. 

It was called “road” and that word best describes it, unless 
“Jane” or ‘‘cow path” would have been more nearly correct. 
Whatever the appellation it was a half mile of hills and hollows, 
ruts and mud, but it ranked next to Passaic Avenue and River 
Road as the main artery of town. 

At the northern end of the road, Warren Vreeland lived in a 
farmhouse which stood where the Bank of Nutley now rears its 
noble edifice. Behind the farmhouse where the Post Office, the 
Red Cross, The Nutley Sun, The N. J. Bell Telephone and 
other modern business buildings stand were Vreeland’s orchard, 
his cow barn and his pig pens. The gentle slope down to the 
Third River was both orchard and farm. 

Just opposite the end of Spring Gardens Road was Vreeland’s 
lane, bordered with giant elms. It was cut by streams pouring 
down the hillside and there were spots of quicksand. In rainy 
weather it was a quagmire. 
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Once the Erie railroad was cut through and built itself a 
station where it crosses Franklin Avenue, Vreeland’s lane was 
the only connection between the Erie station and the center 
of town. Jake Kierstead did not stand on ceremony. He drove 
his team of horses back and forth all day long, every day, haul- 
ing coal from the station to the Harrison Mills, now the Lobsitz 
Mills. 

Jake never questioned Vreeland’s proprietary rights to the lane 
but his anger exploded when one day, he reached the end of the 
lane with a load of coal and discovered that Vreeland had sunk 
posts and built a rail fence. 

For many months, Vreeland had been trying to get the town 
to buy the lane, improve it and open it as a street. Angered by 
the delays and dilly-dallying at Town Hall, he hit upon the 
fence as a method of forcing an issue. It forced it all right, but 
it almost gave Jake Kierstead apoplexy. His contract to haul 
coal was useless without free passage, so Jake besieged Town 
Hall, accompanied by the whole Kierstead clan, numerous and 
noisome. Wilson Kierstead, town Republican leader, as suave 
and silent as his grandfather was loud and lusty, is the clan’s 
leader today. 

Jake proved to be not without influence and the town accepted 
the lane. Lew Smith, David Smith’s father, helped Vreeland 
tear down the fence and the street was opened. It took on vital 
importance when the Paterson trolley cars pushed their tentacles 
down the street to the Four Corners. Later, alas, progress de- 
manded the great elms be cut down and the present wide avenue 


was the result. 


Centre Street had the same birth pains. After John Rusby 
hewed it out of George Stager’s woods from Spring Gardens 
Road to Duncan Place, it took five years more before it was 
extended to Bloomfield Avenue. A third phase saw Centre Street 
push east to Passaic Avenue, necessitating a wooden bridge across 
the Third River which, the town records show, was built by Ruel 
Stager in 1875 at a cost of $275. It was only much later that 
Centre Street was opened from Passaic Avenue to Washington 
Avenue through a hilly woods. 

Washington Avenue was also slow to materialize. It was im- 
proved from Newark through Belleville as far as Joralemon 
Street when the tracks of the horse cars were laid, but any one 
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coming to Nutley in those days had to climb paths through the 
hilly woods from Washington Avenue to reach Centre Street at 
Passaic Avenue. 

A florist named Conover ran a flower shop in what would be 
the middle of Washington Avenue and Centre Street today. 

Earliest of all the colonial roads in town was River Road 
which, before the colonists, was the Indians’ Minisink Trail 
following the Passaic banks to Pompton. There are records show- 
ing that “Queen’s Road,” as it was called by the colonials, was 
laid out from Newark through Belleville, past Nutley, to 
Acquackanonck Landing in 1707. 

With the opening of the quarries, River Road became con- 
gested with heavy, slow moving traffic. About the same time a 
new road was laid out from Queen’s Road at the present Avon- 
dale bridge to Bloomfield. This is today’s Park Avenue. 

The first segment, from Queen’s Road to what is now Wash- 
ington Avenue, was called Quarry Road, because of the Phillips 
quarry on the south side and the Joyce quarry to the north. The 
name changed to Avondale Road in the segment from present 
Washington Avenue to Passaic Avenue. 

Frank Speer, whose priceless collection of Nutleyana is rich 
in such old documents, furnishes the exact wording of the Gov- 
ernor’s order creating the present Park Avenue, dated November 
25, 1713. It read as follows: “Let there be a new road to Bloom- 
field, beginning at a white oak tree in the Queen’s Road, near the 
corner of Abraham Vreeland’s field, of two rods wide, running to 
the brow of the hill by Jacob Jourall’s (Joralemon) fence, then 
along the said fence ’till it comes to a walnut sapling that is 
marked; thence by the line of marked trees to the Third River 
where we have ordered a bridge to be made and from thence by a 
line of marked trees ’till it meets the old road and along the old 
road ’till it goes to the division line between Derick Tolson 
(Roelofsen) and Simon Vanwincle, and along the south side of 
the said line to the west corner of Derik Tolson’s and from thence 
by a line of marked trees to John Morris’ east corner of his land 
and from thence along the north side of his line down to the 
Third River.” 

The description of the road to be laid out illustrates how 
roads became tortuous, anything but direct, because of a desire 
to avoid cutting up the cleared fields as much as possible. Only 
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much later were the early roads straightened. Park Avenue thus 
became the town’s first telford road with a hard surface made of 
rolled and crushed stone from the quarry waste. 

The “new road to Bloomfield” wound its way, eventually, 
up the hills to Stone House Plains (Brookfield) and on to the 
town. 

It takes a glossary to read many of the old maps and records. 
Chestnut Street was Bridge Street because of the little bridge over 
the Third River. Prospect Street, at its Centre Street end, was 
Duncan Place. Vincent Place, during the heydey of the mills, 
was, naturally, Mill Street. Calico Lane is the modern version 
of Rag Road of the cotton mill days near the Mud Hole, ex- 
Cotton Mill Pond. 

The strangest anomaly of all, however, is the appellation of 
Spring Garden. Today there are a Spring Garden School and 
North and South Spring Garden Avenues, but they have no 
historical claim to the name. The real Spring Gardens were in 
the south end of town, the truck farms on both sides of Unger 
Place or Garden Place at the end of the road which was to be- 
come Franklin Avenue, where Harrison Street now passes. 

It was the Dutch who gave the name Spring Gardens to the 
rich truck farms. The Unger house, which gave its name to the 
place, stood there and stands today, an old stone house. Along- 
side was the old John J. Kingsland place, later lived in by Abe 
Stager who married Carrie, the daughter of ““Peg-Leg”’ Watts, 
the town shoemaker. Carrie was a school-teacher at the old Hill 
School in the Western School District, where the Historical 
Society now has its home. 

The Kingsland barn, off Unger Place, played a historic role 
in the town’s God-fearing ways. Its vast emptiness served for a 
time as a church and both the Methodist and the Reformed con- 
eregations held their Sunday services in the barn. 

The Methodist finally quit the barn in 1830 and built their 
own stone church on Passaic Avenue which 60 years later was 
to be abandoned to become Reilly’s cow barn—thus completing 
the cycle of barn to barn. Reilly bought the abandoned church 
and moved it closer to his dairy which then occupied, with its 
pastures, the present location of Oakridge Avenue from Passaic 
to Park Avenues. A neighbor, Mr. Heller, who had the only 
house, facing Centre Street, which jutted into the pastures, for- 
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ever complained about the cows and swore that for being housed 
‘n a former church they smelled no better than other cows, 
especially in a Nutley summer. He was forever angered, too, 
when the contented cows would reach over a rail fence and nibble 
his rose bushes. 

The Dutch Reformed congregation quit the Kingsland barn 
to hold services in the school at the corner of Centre Street and 
Bloomfield Avenue and, finally, just about 100 years ago broke 
ground for the present lovely structure on Church Street. 

Next to the old Kingsland place was the tannery built by 
Frank and Ben Marsh, on the edge of a bay formed by the Third 
River where it twisted east and then north to run the waterwheels 
of the early mills. Eventually when Spring Gardens Road was 
extended southward to the Sargent farm at the edge of Frank- 
lin, the present stone bridge was built over the Third River, the 
same bridge which stands just south of Harrison Street and which 
the county engineers now plan to replace when Franklin Avenue 
is improved. 

Thus has Nutley grown from those days when the official 
records defined a location “as the path now runs,” the path 
being anything from an Indian trail, a deer run or a cow path. 
They antedated anything that still stands in Nutley—‘Bend 
View,” the old Van Zandt homestead, the oldest house in Nutley, 
built in 1702; “Four Oaks,” nearly opposite “Bend View,” an- 
other ante-Revolution relic which was the former Van Riper 
homestead, and the Vreeland house in Chestnut Street, now the 
Woman’s Club, built in 1702, whose well sweep in two and a 
half centuries has quenched the thirst of 10 generations of Nut- 
ley townsmen who stopped in the shade alongside the Third 
River to draw water from its cool depths. 
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When Nutley W. as Famous for a Hole 
in the Ground 


FROM ARCHIE COE 


T MAY seem supercilious to say that two centuries ago Nutley 
was famous for a hole in the ground, but it’s the truth. 
Miles upon miles of Little Old New York’s brownstone 

mansions, scores of churches, forts, theatres, many old court 
houses and post offices came out of Nutley’s hole in the ground. 

First a Dutch settlement, then a corner of the British King’s 
colony of New Jersey, Nutley’s present Latin flavor dates, also 
to the hole in the ground. Many of the town’s families of today 
stem from the specialists who were brought over from Italy 
to operate the quarries, who, tired of the loneliness of life in the 
immigrant barracks, saved up their money and brought their 
wives and children over to the New World. 

As long ago as two and a half centuries, the richly tinted 
sandstone which lies under Nutley was being carved out of the 
earth. There are houses standing today here in Nutley that were 
built around 1700 out of beautiful stone which was local to 
our quarries; Kingsland House on Kingsland Road and the jewel 
of Dutch Colonial architecture which stands in River Road 
near the old Yountakah clubhouse are proof of the durability 
of Nutley sandstone and both were built in the 1700’s. 

Only in a comparatively short strip along the Passaic River 
was the valuable sandstone found—red where the iron predom- 
inated in the sub-soil or gray where lime abounded. 

The town’s first quarries were owned by John and Abraham 
King, who dug the sandstone near the river bank about where 
the Belleville line now passes. They carted their product down 
River Road—then called Queen’s Road, to the Second River 
in Belleville where it was loaded on scows which were sailed 
around the bay to New York. Most of the stone of New York’s 
mansions came from that quarry nearly two and a half centuries 
ago. 
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It was a century later that the Phillips quarry was opened in 
1810 south of Avondale Road where Father Glotzbach Memorial 
Park is destined to grow. Across Avondale Road, the Passaic 
Quarry Company began its extraction of stone just about a 
century ago and in 1854 sold its property for $130,000 to Wil- 
liam Joyce and Son. 

The King quarry was dug on the site of the old family farm 
which straddled a brook that ran on a line about where the 
boundary between Nutley and Belleville is now drawn. It was 
in operation long before the Revolutionary War and from it 
the brothers extracted the fine gray stone from which the walls 
of New York’s old city hall were built. 

During the War of Independence, Abraham King took on a 
contract to tan hides and make shoes for Washington’s Army. It 
proved to be more profitable than quarrying stone, so the King 
brothers broke up and while John continued to dig out sandstone 
Abraham expanded his shoe business in Belleville. 

The Phillips quarry came into being when the Joralemon fam- 
ily property was divided, and the stone of which Fort Lafayette, 
which stood in the Narrows in New York Harbor, was built came 
from there. It went from hand to hand until Alexander Phillips 
bought it in 1846. He modernized it by adapting the new sen- 
sation, a steam engine, to a band saw and had the first steam saw 
for cutting stone in the whole region. 

Last of the big quarries was Hocher Brothers quarry, which 
town boys best remembered as ‘‘Crocker’s hole,” a favorite swim- 
ming place. It was opened behind the Feuerbach Hotel far up 
Washington Avenue at the extremity of North Woods. They 
found a ledge of the fine grained sandstone, much darker than 
the stone taken nearer the river. 

The stone was shipped by barge on the Passaic River, but oxen 
and horses were used to carry the huge blocks of untrimmed sand- 
stone from the quarries to the docks. Those huge carts cut the 
roads badly and the good people of town stayed away from the 
quarry area as much as possible. 

The Avondale section where the quarries were dug was called 
“Derrick Town” because a forest of derrick masts rose over the 
ever-deepening holes to haul out the blocks of stone. There were 
many accidents; cables and ropes slipped or broke and huge 
blocks of stone fell back on the workers underneath. 
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A scarcity of trained workers resulted in the quarry owners 
importing skilled quarrymen from Italy. Attracted by the com- 
parative high pay, they left their families behind and came under 
contract to stay five years. A lonesome, homesick lot, they lived 
in the shanties that spread around the quarries and across Wash- 
ington Avenue before that street was cut through. 

Whenever one of these Italian quarrymen was killed, he was 
buried in a patch of green alongside the quarry and word of his 
demise might or might not be sent to his family when his monthly 
money orders stopped. When workmen were getting ready to 
grade for Father Glotzbach Park, the project was held up when 
Director of Parks and Public Property A. T. DeMuro discovered 
a century old map which showed a small area identified as 
“Italian cemetery in perpetuity.” In the new park it is set aside 
with reverence. 

For many years the quarrying was extremely profitable. Water 
was bothersome but the seepage was pumped out every morning 
before the workmen went below. As stone was removed, the holes 
in the ground reached a depth of 100 feet or more. 

At that depth the flooding became more serious, requiring more 
time for pumping the quarries dry every day. It cost more, too, 
to extract quarried stone from the pit and in the end it was 
their depth which caused the quarries one after another, to be 
abandoned. 

For many years, the water filled quarries presented quite a 
problem to Nutley. For town boys they were the finest of swim- 
ming holes. Many Nutley citizens are alive today who swam in 
“Crocker’s’” quarry or in the big holes on either side of Park 
Avenue. 

“Crocker’s’ was a misnomer. It belonged to Hocher Brothers, 
but in the parlance of the town boys it became “Crocker’s.” It 
was located back of the Feuerbach Hotel in the tall brush. No boy 
ever bothered to put on a bathing suit. They used to undress, 
hang their clothes on a handy bush and, taking a long run through 
the bushes, dive off into space—about fifty feet of it, down to 
the pool of water which half-filled the quarry. Most of the time 
there was from 50 to 60 feet of water in the hole. 

“With the Passaic River, dirty as it was, the Morris Canal and 
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the quarries every boy in N utley knew how to swim,” Archie Coe, 
one of those who swam in Crocker’s quarry, recalled. 

“You really had to know how to swim when you dove off at 
‘Crocker’s’ hole. When you ran through the bushes and took off 
at the rim, you had to fall 40 or 50 feet before you hit the water. 
There were rocks jutting out from all sides. Then to make it 
even more difficult, there was a huge door off the ice box of the 
Feuerbach Hotel which someone threw into the quarry, as a float. 
We had to steer ourselves in mid-air to dodge the rocks and avoid 
crashing on the ice box door. 

“The police never bothered us for swimming naked, but Emil 
Schneider, a round little Dutchman who was as big around as he 
was tall, did. He didn’t mind it on week days, but he always had 
a big crowd of picnickers who came to his place on Sunday and 
they overflowed the bushes which he called his ‘Picnic Grove.’ 
There was some women among them, so old Schneider used to 
come after us with a buggy whip. He made a lot of noise and at 
first sight of him, dozens of naked boys would take off through 
the air for the water in the hole.” 

G. R. B. Symonds recalled one feat by Archie Coe which still 
stayed in his memory. Coe, Symonds remembered was delegated 
to dive to the bottom of the quarry—under 40 feet of water—to 
ascertain whether the pump was still there which had been used 
to pump the quarry dry every day. Coe, Symonds remembered, 
made it and came up with a piece of the pump in his hand. 

Today there is no sign anywhere of the quarries except for the 
pile of rubble at the foot of Grant Avenue, along River Road. 
It is a man-made mountain of inferior stone and scrapings from 
the Joyce quarry. 

The Joyce and Phillips quarries were filled up with Nutley’s 
garbage and scraps over a period of more than ten years. 

Even now, nearly a quarter of a century after the quarries were 
filled, the ground in them sinks as tin cans rust and the volcano 
of decomposed vegetable matter within the quarries rises and 
falls with the seasons. 

It was that seasonal bubbling of the decaying fill in the quarries 
that, in the end, robbed Nutley of one of its great sporting estab- 
lishments, the old Velodrome and its saucer track on the site of the 
Joyce quarry. The sinking was so steady that the saucer track 
sank too, and became so rough that its hills and dales were a 
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handicap for the bicycle racers. The track was propped against 
the sinking, but finally the Velodrome was abandoned and dis- 
appeared. 

About all that remains in Avondale to remind modern Nutley 
of the era of the quarries, is St. Mary’s old brownstone Church, 
the Gothic structure that stands on the east side of St. Mary’s 
Place, now used for Church club meetings. 
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Pigs and Bowling Bring Fame 
to Town Hotels 


FROM CARNEY BLUM 


bach, and they were famous—of all things—for their 
bowling alleys. 

The Central had a fair-to-middlin’ bar, and the Feuerbach 
had a picnic grounds and fattened and slaughtered its own pigs 
for an annual Autumn party on the house, but in the memory of 
the town’s native sons, in the over-5o bracket, the bowling alleys 
were the life of the town. 

The bowling alleys of the Feuerbach were particularly famous 
because unlike any other alleys anywhere they were made of slate. 
Slabs of slate as smooth as they could be ground, were laid end to 
end. They were tricky to say the least and the bowling balls 
jumped and twisted as they rolled with a hollow roar down the 
string of slates. 

There is a legend, and it is perhaps true, that when the Feuer- 
bach Hotel was torn down, not long before the war, the bowling 
alleys were torn up and used to lay a sidewalk on one of the 
streets that was laid out in the old picnic grounds. 

As a hotel, the Feuerbach disappeared from the scene not long 
after the husband of Mrs. Brendel, the proprietress, shot himself 
to death. She sold her liquor license, and a Newark building and 
loan association took over and cut up the picnic grounds into 
building lots. 

Mrs. Brendel was famous in the neighborhood of Nutley for 
a red wine which she pressed from grapes grown in her own vine- 
yard. Nutley never will be a rival for Beaune or Bordeaux, for 
her red wine was sour but powerful and a one-time mayor of Nut- 
ley was the one who gave it the tell-tale name of ‘““T'anglefoot.” 

It was a predecessor of Mrs. Brendel, named Joseph Zeigler, 
who started the tradition of the fatted pigs. The neighbors, then, 
were far enough away that Herr Zeigler was able to raise his own 
pigs. 


N once had two hotels, the Central and the Feuer- 
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Every year he would slaughter his pigs and when he had huge 
tables ready, filled with liverwurst, headcheese, blood pudding, 
hams and sausages, he would call in his customers for a free feed. 
They came by the thousands, the “Dutch” from Newark and 
Jersey City, Hoboken and Weehawken. The pork was free but 
Zeigler recuperated on the sale of beer in barrels which were 
rolled out under the trees and emptied as fast as his perspiring 
porters could replace them. 

Zeigler built up a big “horse and buggy” trade for his picnic 
grounds. Every sunny Sunday would see from 500 to 2,000 
picnickers. They came in surreys with their fringes on top. They 
came in drays and drags. They came in Studebaker farm wagons 
and they came on foot. His open house picnic parties were called 
‘“Mitgebrachts,” which, as the name says, meant: bring your 
own food. Herr Zeigler furnished the beer, at a profitable price, 
naturally. 

It all would have gone on cheerily enough if Herr Zeigler 
had not been gored in the belly by the horns of one of his bulls. 
It seems that there was to be a stain of violent death on the 
Feuerbach, as far as its owners were concerned. After Zeigler 
died and Mrs. Brendel took over, she kept up the tradition of the 
“Mitgebrachts” and the annual liverwurst feast, but she aban- 
doned the pig pens and, bought her meat for the party from 
town butchers. 

Before Zeigler, the owner was Emil Schneider, a rotund 
German who was as big around as he was high. He was a disci- 
plinarian and many a Nutley adult recalls how the old man used 
to try to impose upon them as boys an edict that while they could 
go swimming naked on weekdays in “Crocker’s quarry,” behind 
the hotel, they had to wear tights on Sundays. 

The boys used to hang their clothes on a hickory limb in the 
thickets around the quarry and then, with a shout, would race 
through the trees and take off into space. The quarry was a deep 
one and the water was generally about 0 feet deep which placed 
it about 35 feet below the ground level. To Nutley boys the 35 
foot dive was nothing when, on a Sunday afternoon, old Schneider 
used to come after them with a stinging willow whip. 

Somewhere in the long line of Feuerbach proprietors came 
L. C. Rubin who deserted the old hotel on Washington Avenue 
and acquired the Central Hotel on Chestnut Street at the corner 
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of Hamilton Place. It was Rubin who installed bowling alleys 
at the Central too, but he put wooden alleys instead of slate into 
the new place. 

Rubin was one of those people who could never settle down. 
From Nutley he moved up into Sussex County, at a place called 
Macaffe, and built a racetrack for trotting and pacing which by 
then were becoming the prime attraction of Nutley, along the 
“mile straightaway” on Washington Avenue. 

“Both the Central and the Feuerbach were called hotels, but 
they were hotels in name only,” Carney Blum, bowler of class 
in that era, told The Nutley Sun in recalling a past of strikes and 
spares. 

They both had rooms if anyone insisted on spending the night 
there, but they primarily were places where the town congregated 
and bowled. After every town meeting, the Mayor and the com- 
missioners, and the audience too, used to retire to the Central 
and play cards for the rest of the evening. 

They always kept a roast of sirloin hot and ready and for a 
nickel or a dime they would slice an inch of sirloin and put it 
between two pieces of rye bread for a sandwich. 

“There were some great bowlers in those days, among them 
Tom O’Neil, John Howe, Jesse Kierstead, Dr. Van Riper, Max 
Zitsmann and S. S. Davis. My father Abram Blum put his own 
team into the field—himself and my brothers Joe, Ray, Cy and 
myself. 

“In all the history of bowling in Nutley, nobody ever rolled 
a perfect 300. If you did better than 150 on the Feuerbach’s 
slate alleys you were a champion.” Blum modestly neglected to 
add that he still holds the record, a 289 that might have been 
a perfect score if he had not missed the last strike. 

Even before it became the Central Hotel, the old Chestnut 
Street house was the home of a town character, Colonel Rowan, 
a huge transplanted Texan, who was as famous for his ability 
to use tobacco juice in target practice as for his ten-gallon Texas 
hat, the only one of its kind in town. 

When the Rowans lived in the house, Dr. George B. Philhower 
met and married Florence Rowan in one of the great Nutley 
weddings of past days. 

In that era, Chestnut Street was destined for prominence and 
the intersection of Chestnut and Passaic Avenue was the center 
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of town. When the street cars were run up Franklin Avenue in- 
stead of Passaic Avenue, the center of town shifted to the present 
“Four Corners.”’ 

In those days, the Rowan homestead stood in the rustic setting 
of an apple orchard which extended down to “Pig Tail Alley,” 
the muddy little path that led back in from Chestnut Street east 
of the Third River, alongside the Stirratt blacksmith shop and 
was the setting of five little houses that were built as homes for 
textile workers of the Duncan woolen mills across the avenue. 
The dingy houses and the muddy approach gave the place its pic- 
turesque name. 

The old hotel survived one big war but not the other and when 
progress demanded the paving of Chestnut Street, a two story 
brick business building replaced its structure but not its memory. 
The bowling alleys survived in a new building near the same 
place. 
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Nutley Was Born im Strife, 
Strategy and Secession 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


AXATION without representation is tyranny.” 
That was the slogan which a Patrick Henry or a 
Benjamin Franklin thought up in 1776 for the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

That was the slogan which won Nutley its independence from 
Belleville in 1874, laying the groundwork for the incorporation 
of Nutley as a municipality 58 years ago March 5. 

Nutley has been many things since the first Dutch traders came 
down the Indian trails from Acquackanonck three centuries ago. 
In whole or in part it has been North Belleville, Povershon, Avon- 
dale, Stitts Mills, Stone House Plains, Spring Gardens, Stager- 
town, Franklinville and Franklin before it became Nutley. Before 
that it was Yountakah to the Lenni Lenape Indians who called 
it that because it was the setting for their Thanksgiving dance 
which marked the end of the harvest, and the word meant, in their 
language, “the place at the junction of the rivers where cere- 
monies are held.” 

In the Indian Bill of Sale, negotiated in 1666 by Captain 
Robert Treat and a few companions who had Governor Carteret’s 
permission to swap rum and wampum, some old cast-off army 
coats and a few muskets for a parcel of land, Nutley and about 
two-thirds of present-day Essex County went to the band of New 
Haven Puritans who wanted to get away from the Connecticut 
colony because they found the Puritans there too tolerant towards 
the Quakers. 

All the records of Newark refer to this area merely as the 
“northeast section” of Newark and thus it remained from May 17 
or 20, 1666—the disputed day when the first boatload of Puritans 
under Treat crossed over from New Haven and came up the 
Passaic River—until 1812. Newark’s “Town Minutes Book,” 
with full records from 1666 to 1775, now in the files of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, mentions both dates which must be 
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taken as the founding of the English community of “Newark” 
which includes present-day Nutley. 

In 1812, the northern half of Newark seceded from the mother 
city and was set apart as another town, named in honor of a hero 
of the Revolutionary War, General Joseph Bloomfield, after- 
wards a governor and chancellor of New Jersey. 

Thus in 1812, Nutley was no longer a part of Newark, but a 
section of Bloomfield and it remained that way until 1839 when 
the eastern one-third of Bloomfield was sliced off to form another 
town which was named Belleville and was centered on the Second 
River. Nutley gradually came to be known as North Belleville. 

There were so many inconveniences in being the tail of the dog 
that our early Nutley ancestors rebelled against Belleville and 
for a dozen years relations between the northern and southern 
halves of Belleville were more than strained. 

It was Nutley’s protest that although this half of the town 
had to pay its taxes to Belleville, all the improvements went to 
the lower half of town. Nutley did not even have a church at that 
time, but did have the only school in the entire place, located 
on River Road, near Park Avenue. 

The Hendrickson family, which lived in a neutral “No-Man’s 
Land” between the warring factions, owned vast areas north and 
south of Joralemon Street. The family tried to defend Nutley’s 
interests at Belleville Town Hall, but got nowhere. Nutley never 
could elect a candidate to the town council and was completely 
without a voice in town affairs. 

The old Revolutionary slogan about taxation, non-represen- 
tation and tyranny was revived. The townspeople hated Belle- 
ville so that they refused the name North Belleville and took, 
instead the name of Franklinville, thus paying honor to either 
Benjamin Franklin or to his only son, William, New Jersey’s last 
Royal Governor who opposed New Jersey joining the American 
Revolution and for his opposition was arrested and given in cus- 
tody to the Governor of Connecticut, a Whig. 

The break finally came when the Belleville town council voted 
for an extensive program of street-paving. Every street to be 
paved just happened to be in the southern half of the town, in 
what is today Belleville. Franklinville was fed up with paying 
taxes to pave the streets of the southern half of town, while its 
own streets were dusty in windy weather and muddy in the rain. 
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The secession finally occurred in 1874 when Franklinville was 
chartered as a separate town. Dropping the “ville” it took the 
name Franklin, but that merely opened another dispute which 
did not end for another quarter of a century. 

Franklin was that part of town around the present Four 
Corners. It included Spring Gardens which was the whole south 
end of present Franklin Avenue, Povershon which was the Centre 
Street hill and Hightown. Across the Third River was a rival 
community, its booming business center at the corner of Passaic 
Avenue and Chestnut Street. It was a budding colony of budding 
artists and writers who were to develop within a few years the 
rustic “Greenwich Village’ of The Enclosure. From nearby 
Nutley Manor, the vast home of the Satterthwaites along River 
Road, it took its name Nutley. 

Franklin won the first round and gave its name to the town in 
the Charter, but Nutley was not whipped. There were maneuvers 
in Washington and one day the Post Office was set up on the east 
side of the Third River. With the Post Office in its possession, 
Nutley maneuvered to give its name and not that of Franklin 
to the Post Office. 

Records in the office of the Postmaster General in Washington 
show that in 1887, Nutley was the Post Office of Franklin. Frank 
Speer has in his possession a post card which his mother received 
in “Franklin,” bearing the postal obliteration of “Nutley.” The 
date was 1880, confirming that long before the act of the State 
Legislature in 1902, Nutley was Nutley as far as Uncle Sam 
was concerned. 

Although Uncle Sam settled the question of the town’s name, 
even that did not end the strife. The Post Office department ex- 
plained that it chose the name Nutley because there was only one 
other town with that name in the world—and it was in Sussex, 
England—whereas there were Franklin Townships in Somerset, 
Bergen and Gloucester Counties as well as a Franklin Furnace in 
Sussex County. 

Uncle Sam also divorced Nutley from Belleville long before 
the secession became legal. As early as July 17, 1849, Franklin- 
ville had its own Post Office with Sebastian Duncan as postmaster. 
It was located in the old Central Hotel, on Chestnut Street where 
Hamilton Place now is cut through. 
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Later, when Duncan died, his brother-in-law, George Poinier, 
was named postmaster in 1895 and when he died, in turn, five 
years later, his widow, the former Jane Duncan, took over and 
moved the post office to her home, the imitation red-brick house 
which still stands today back from Passaic Avenue at the present 
number 347. She kept the postmaster’s job for 23 years. 

At that time, the population of the Franklin half of town 
used to use the expression, “I’m going over to Nutley” when they 
wanted to say that they were going to the post office. It was 
Abram Van Riper, when he was appointed postmaster by Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison in August, 1889, who abandoned Nutley 
and moved the post office to Franklin, in his drug store which 
stood just across the street from the Duncan Mill, now the Town 
Hall. He kept the “Nutley” postmark, however. 

When the Democrats won the next election and put Grover 
Cleveland in the White House, Nutley got its post office back and 
also got its first Democratic postmaster, Henry Connolly, a 
butcher, in Highfield Lane, who dispensed the mail and pork- 
chops from his butcher shop. 

After William McKinley took the presidency from Grover 
Cleveland, Nutley’s post office was “‘stolen” from under its nose 
by Franklin. Despite McKinley’s victory, Connolly argued that 
he had been appointed for life and refused to hand the office over 
to McKinley’s appointee, Len Rusby, the Franklin Avenue 
grocer. 

‘The predominant Franklin Republicans, particularly the red- 
blooded young Republicans, took a hand. On a cold wintry night 
of February 1899, they borrowed a cooper’s horse and wagon 
used to deliver beer barrels, and “‘stole’”’ the post office, including 
the counter, the safe, all the books and even the accumulated 
mail. 

When Connolly went downstairs the next morning, the post 
office was gone. At the same hour, it opened in a corner of Len 
Rusby’s grocery store and not a penny stamp was missing. Cha- 
grined, Connolly surrendered, and thus Nutley lost forever its 
post office to Franklin and got it back only when it imposed its 
name three years later. 

By the turn of the century, Franklin was a sprawling com- 
munity of about 4,000 population, scattered in its three miles 
square territory. It felt itself too large to be under township rule 
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and saw many advantages which might accrue from a town form 
of government. Many petitions went to Trenton and, finally, on 
March 5, 1902, the Assembly passed a resolution creating the 
town of Nutley. Henry W. Goodrich was Town Chairman in 
1901, the last mayor of the Township of Franklin. 

The exact text of the Assembly law creating the modern town 
of Nutley reads as follows: 

“BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and General Assembly of 
the State of New Jersey: 

“1. That the inhabitants of that portion of the county of 
Essex contained within the territorial limits heretofore embracing 
the township of Franklin, in the County of Essex, are constituted 
and declared to be a body politic and corporate in law by the 
name of the Town of Nutley, and shall be governed by the gen- 
eral laws of this state relating to towns. 

‘2, That the territorial limits of said town shall be coincident 
with the territorial limits of the present township of Franklin, 
in the county of Essex, and which are more particularly defined 
in the act of the legislature of the state of New Jersey entitled 
‘An act to set off from the township of Belleville, in the county 
of Essex, a new township to be called the township of Franklin,’ 
approved February eighteenth, one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-four (Pamphlet Laws 1874, page 191), as follows: be- 
ginning at the Passaic River in the division line between lands of 
William H. Conover and lands of Joseph W. Hancox, and thence 
running a westerly direction in a direct line to the northeasterly 
corner of lands belonging to the estate of Thomas Van Winkle, 
deceased, and thence along the northerly boundary of said land 
to the Bloomfield township line, thence along the line of Bloom- 
field to the line between Essex and Passaic counties, thence east- 
erly along the Passaic county line to Passaic River, then southerly 
along Passaic River to the place of beginning. 

“3. This act shall take effect immediately. 

“Approved March 5, 1902.” 

In the April, 1903 election of Nutley’s first town council, the 
late James Gilmore won out as Councilman-at-large, which gave 
him the status of mayor. The six councilmen included two who 
bred sons to play a leading role in the town’s political affairs 
today, Wilson G. Kierstead and Philip J. Young. Kierstead is 
father of the present Republican town chairman and Young’s 
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son, Fred H. Young, later became mayor and president of the 
Republican club. William H. Devausney, Lester Kierstead, Wil- 
liam G. Dittig and John J. Vosseler completed the first council. 

When the town’s second election under the new charter took 
place in 1904, Wilson Kierstead became Councilman-at-large, 
Lester Kierstead, Vosseler, Dittig and Young were re-elected, 
and William N. Halsey and Conrad A. Joerg joined the council. 

As usual, Nutley became dissatisfied with the councilmanic 
form of government and after ten years of trying it out and dis- 
puting almost constantly, had a referendum and voted to change 
to the present non-partisan Commission form of government. 

At Town Hall, today, there is a complete record of Nutley 
from day to day through the 58 years of the present town’s 
history, but all the records of the Township of Franklin were 
taken to Trenton when the town of Nutley was created. There is a 
history of Franklin Township buried in the cornerstone of Frank- 
lin Reformed Church. 
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Retail Stores of Early Days 
in Nutley Homes 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


awy stores, it is said, had their beginnings in the home, 

\ | usually a basement room in one house in a neighbor- 

hood. Here the “peddler,” who antedates the store- 

keeper, left an extra supply of his wares so that his wagon cus- 

tomers ‘“‘when short” could run over to the neighbor who had the 
extra supply of goods. 

Christmas shoppers in the late 1800’s found in the local stores, 
according to the records, “ground nuts, candle cups and Marzipan 
cakes.” Sugar toys were also popular. An advertisement ina New 
York newspaper dated November 7, 1878, read: “The subscriber 
is now manufacturing Sugar Toys of every description which he 
will dispose of Wholesale and Retail on the most reasonable 
terms. Country merchants are invited to give us a call.” 

While gifts for the most part were homemade, mail order 
house catalogues helped also in the selection of Christmas articles. 
In 1872, Montgomery Ward began its mail order business, fol- 
lowed in 1890 by Sears Roebuck. 

It was about that time that Jane Cueman opened her store in 
the basement rooms in the Cunningham house at the corner of 
Chestnut and Prospect Streets. Later, together with her mother, 
she sold her ‘“‘candy, tobacco, etc.” farther up Chestnut Street. 

Frank Speer, whose home is on Prospect Street, noted for his 
collection of articles and clippings about the days when Nutley 
was Franklin and North Belleville, tells in the following article 
of the stores he passed each day when he was a “paper boy.” 

“Jane Cueman who kept a small store (bread, canned goods, 
candy and tobacco) in the lower end of the Cunningham Build- 
ing, corner of Prospect and Chestnut Streets, about 1891, helps 
me ‘Remember when’ my grandfather, Silas Chappell, handed 
me six cents, the nickel for a package of ‘Green Turtle’ tobacco, 
a penny for the errand boy. Some years later just up Prospect 
Street on the west side in the old Lichenstern house was a barber 
shop run by a man named Litehauser; this would be about 1908. 
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“Going down Chestnut to the corner of Franklin—no store 
had been built there yet, but later in 1908 a man named Boyd 
built a three-story building on the west corner, partly on the 
old foundation of the Mark Powelsson house, and it was here that 
William J. Lee opened a drug store. About 100 feet along 
Franklin Avenue, where the driveway goes into the Franklin 
School, was a one-room building, called the ‘Pig’s Ear,’ a saloon 
run by Rae Powelsson, called ‘Polly.’ This place was also known 
as the ‘Tub of Blood’ and the building still stands at the corner 
of Franklin and William, where it was moved by Sam Ciardi. 
At the south end of the present Franklin School was a small white 
house, back from the road some 75 feet. Here Frank Harrison 
(Fish Harrison) made his home and peddled fish from a wagon 
around town. ‘Fish’ was always known to drive only a Roman 
nose horse—claimed they were tougher. Where the vegetable 
store now is was a candy, groceries and tobacco store run by 
George and Will Jordan. 

“Next door was the Searle Brothers meat market, Joe and 
Charles. Joe ran the wagon pulled by a pair of half wild mus- 
tangs—buckskins preferred. The wagon was loaded with meat 
hung on either side on large hooks, with large slabs of meat on 
the bottom. This moving market left about 6:00 a.m. six days 
a week and covered the town. The Stager Bros. (Francis and 
Will) Feed store was in the building farther down the street. 
At this address, along about 1898-1902, the feed store moved 
out in the barn and the Board of Education equipped the store 
for a classroom. This was mostly to impress the local voter 
with the dire need of an addition to the Park School, which 
project had been recently turned down by the people. Next door 
was the candy, supply and tobacco store of Henry Knabb, who 
was chief of police around 1890 (this was before the regular 
police department was organized). 

“Tust opposite New Street was the John Rusby grocery store, 
opened in 1851 and English money was still in use at that time, 
L-S-D (pounds, shilling and pence). This building was added 
to in 1866. John retired to his farm in 1880. Richard W. Booth 
(Uncle Dick) was a clerk there in 1876 and on until 1900. His 
Uncle Leonard ran the place from 1880. Along about 1900 Uncle 
Dick went to Newark as County Collector and the place ceased 
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as a grocery. Dr. Henry Hurd Rusby of Columbia University 
was born there. 

“There were no stores at this time at the corner of Franklin 
and Centre. Squire Sanford’s, the first store down William Street 
on the right sold groceries, tobacco and candy, also clams and 
oysters. This was a typical country store and hangout for the 
gossipers. Oysters cost one cent each. It is told that the well on 
this property, 60 feet deep, froze the same as water on the surface. 

“A few feet farther south on the same side of the street was 
Abe Paxton’s (Snowball’s saloon) where the rabbit and cat epl- 
sode (then Stanfield’s Place) took place. Next place below was 
the Gutherson shoe store, later run by Charles Kaufman and his 
wife, who sold candy, tobacco and supplies. The Military Hall, 
so named during the Civil War, was run by Enoch Booth’s widow, 
Mary Magdaline Stager, a grand-daughter of Captain Speer. 

“Retracing our steps to Franklin and Chestnut Street, we pro- 
ceed east to Harry Otter’s blacksmith shop, right where the pres- 
ent Elks Club now stands; then down to Vic Broadbent’s meat 
market along corner of Warren Street, south side; then in a 
double building west, and Dr. Van Riper’s drug store. The writer 
was vaccinated there December 19, 1891 (and February 19, 
1892). Neither took. The doctor was post master there in 1889. 
Next door east was a candy, tobacco and stationery run by the 
Day twins, Winifred and Wilford (1898). In another building 
south was the Henry Vreeland (Jimmy Vreeland’s father) harness 
shop (1893). Alongside the brook, almost in front of the Wom- 
an’s Club, was a one-story building where Tommy Day, local 
justice of the peace, ruled. He had no legs below the knees, so 
walked on his knees with the aid of crutches. 

“In 1902, when the flood waters rose so high the question of 
the building staying there was in doubt, John Adams waded out 
and picked up Mr. Day to carry him to safety, Tommy beating 
John over the head and shoulders with his crutch. John did prove 
right, however, as the office did wash partly away but he got no 
thanks from Thomas. 

“Some 200 yards back from Chestnut Street, to the rear of the 
Woman’s Club, was a trim mill run by Alonzo Bross and Ray 
Stillman. Directly across the street from Police Court (Tommy 
Day’s) was Tom Hayes’ plumbing shop in one of the old mills. 
Across the brook on the north side was a blacksmith shop built 
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by David Stirratt, great granddad of Allan. In the rear was the 
wheelwright shop of John Simpson and on the second floor the 
paint shop for wagons run by Tom Brandeth. 

“A short distance to the rear was a Duncan Mill built and run 
by Henry B. and Livingston W. Duncan (1879). These lads 
were known as ‘Hen’ and ‘Lev.’ Henry lived where the Public 
Library now stands and Livingston lived where the Franklin 
School stands. They manufactured wool plaid linings for over- 
coats. Harry Brown built a barber shop on Chestnut Street, a few 
feet farther south, about 1905. Crossing the lane leading to ‘Pig 
Tail Alley’ (Willow Place) we come to the S. S. Davis hardware 
store. Seldon sold the first Ford cars hereabouts. Right next door 
was the Central Hotel corner Hamilton Place, run by a man 
named DeWall (1900). This building was erected for Isabel 
Duncan who married a Whitaker. The first post office in this end 
of town was opened there July 17, 1849, and Sebastian Duncan, 
postmaster, stayed for 10 years. It then moved to George and 
Jane Poinier Store February 9, 1859. 

‘Across the street was the John Dittig grocery store, later the 
Schaaf grocery. Next building east the Heinz bakery (1900). 
Farther up the street was the Louis Griasch building. In 1893 
Louie ran a barber shop there, later securing a license for a hotel 
named the ‘American House.’ Dominic Ciccone had a shoe shop 
next door. 

“The Poinier Store run by George and Jane Duncan (Jane was 
one of the Duncan clan) was just around the corner on Passaic 
Avenue. Frank Davis in later years had a hardware store there. 
Across the street on the corner was the W. O. Davis drygoods 
store, the only one in town then. He built a new store down the 
street about 1906 and Tom Hayes moved up from where he was 
to the corner. Abe Blum’s meat market was on the east side of 
Passaic Avenue. His meat wagon was pulled by a pair of black 
horses and he and Joe Searle had many an argument as to who 
had the best team. Across the street was Herman Thierfelder’s 
saloon and in the same building Paul Lauterhann’s barber shop. 
Next door in another double building was Dr. Dailey’s drug store. 
His clerk was Fryne Cunningham. Patrick Guthrie had a store— 
candy, cigars and newspapers in the north end (1893). Henry 
Lefferts had a drug store across the street some time later. Going 
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on down Passaic Avenue, just south of Calico Lane, was the 
library. 

“Another reason for the town being built east of the river and 
directly in the rear of Jimmy Hayes place now occupied by 
Walter Schaefer, was the town’s first water system, a pump lo- 
cated in the spring by the cotton mill pond. Down on the corner 
of Highfield and Passaic, we find the Henry Connolly build- 
ing. Here in the west end on September 28, 1895, the post 
office was installed with Henry, of course, the postmaster. In 
the east end was the Henry Connolly meat market. Farther up 
the street Patsy Guthrie built a new place and moved in next to 
Mr. Connolly. Guthrie had the first telephone installed in Nutley. 
This was on October 21, 1906. The writer, Frank Speer, carried 
papers (Newark Evening News) delivered by the Erie R.R. to 
Nutley station in 1893, from P. Guthrie's store, first from Passaic 
Avenue and later the new building on Highfield Lane, and was 
in and out of every place mentioned in this article. This includes 
the ‘Pig’s Ear’ and ‘Snowball’s.’ 

“At the time the business center of the town threatened to 
centralize around Nutley Station, as can be readily seen from the 
foregoing description. Most of the business was east of the Third 
River (the Eastern District). These folks wished for Passaic 
Avenue to become Nutley’s main street, but the Franklinites 
would not stand for it. The Western District won its first victory 
when the Public Service decided to lay its tracks on Franklin 
Avenue. The principal reason the tracks were not laid on Passaic 
Avenue was that Adrian Larkin, a prominent attorney, who 
owned an expensive house there, had staged a battle to keep the 
trolley off his street and won. There being no delivery service 
then at the P.O. it was a central point visited by every one in 
town, more or less. Avondale tossed in the sponge and the growth 
has been steady on Franklin Avenue, except for some slight 
flurries between the Centre and Franklin merchants and the up 
High Street way storekeepers who wanted business up that way— 
nothing too serious. Lambert once inveigled the postoffice up 
there for a spell, but it found its way back where it belonged.” 


When Nutley’ Little Schoolhouse 
Burned Down 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


of a vast amount of mid-town real estate by inheritance, 

gave a site on Church Street for a modern school. Later he 
was to give a strip of land on Franklin Avenue, exchanged 
against another field on a sloping hillside, as a site for Franklin 
Reformed Church. Today the two structures stand on opposite 
sides of Church Street, the little red schoolhouse and the stately 
white church. Stager lies buried in the graveyard behind the 
church. 

The Stager gift of land “for school purposes” was made in 
1851 but it was two years before the town got around to building 
there a frame school. At that time, a century ago, Nutley had 
but two schools, Avondale School, a clapboard two-story struc- 
ture built in 1794 as a home and later converted into a school to 
serve the Eastern district and a small wooden building, near the 
present corner of Bloomfield Avenue and Centre Street, serving 
the Western district and built in 1825. The Third River was the 
dividing line between the two. 

After years of service at the Bloomfield Avenue site, the west 
school was moved in 1844 to Franklin Avenue near what is now 
William Street, and then to New Street. That old one-room school 
was made over into a home which still stands with porch added, 
at 41 New Street, occupied by Patrick Piro, near the present 
High School. 

The Avondale School, or at least its skeleton, survives, too. 
When it had outlived its usefulness, it was torn down and Frank 
Ritacco bought the old lumber. He hauled it down to Roma 
Street and built a new house of the wood which has, thus, been 
in continuous service 158 years. The father of the late G. R. B. 
Symonds was the last principal of that school before it was 
abandoned. 

George L. Rusby and Richard Stager, both now dead, attended 
school in the one-room structure after it had been moved from 
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Bloomfield Avenue to Franklin Avenue and set back behind a 
school yard, just south of Rusby’s grocery store. Richard was the 
son of “Uncle Hank” Stager, who gave the ground, later on, for 
the Church Street School. In their school days, H. E. Harris was 
the principal and Carrie Watts the teacher. 

When the building was originally built in Bloomfield Avenue 
in 1825, it was called Povershon School and was Nutley’s first 
public school. Albert Chappell, its teacher, gave the land to have 
it built alongside his house. The oldest records speak of it as “the 
red schoolhouse.” In 1825 it doubled as a Sunday School when 
the Dutch Reformed Church moved there from Joralemon’s barn 
in Spring Gardens, now the extreme southern end of Franklin 
Avenue. 

There exists a tattered and torn pencil drawing of the 1825 
school, drawn by Warren Vreeland, who lived where the Bank 
of Nutley now stands at the corner of Chestnut Street. Vreeland 
pictured a low frame building with a solid, low door on which 
was a huge latch. Several windows were pictured as boarded up, 
others with glass. The picture was once offered to the public 
schools as a historical document but was rejected, and is now 
destined to grace the Town Museum, to hang on the walls of the 
structure which succeeded it, second in succession. 

A wholly new frame school was built in 1853 on the land which 
Henry Stager had donated. The building burned down in 1874, 
and the following year Nutley got its first modern school, the red 
brick two-story structure which still stands and has been leased 
by the Board of Education to the Nutley Historical Society as 
a town museum. 

In the days before the Hill School was erected in Church Street, 
the thoroughfare was known as Stonehouse Plains Road because 
it led across the hills to Stonehouse Plains, now a part of Brook- 
dale. Nutley’s Dutch followed the road on foot to go to Sunday 
School in the Stonehouse Plains Reformed Church after it was 
built in 1802, a half-century before the Franklin Reformed 
Church rose here on Stager’s land. The Stonehouse Plains Church 
still stands, a brownstone structure, at the northeast corner of 
Brookdale Park. 

Nutley’s schools reflect the kaleidoscopic history of the town’s 
changed nomenclature and affinities. When Avondale School was 
built in 1794, Nutley and Belleville were both a part of Bloom- 
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field, but by the time Povershon School was built in 1825, Belle- 
ville had broken away and this town was part of Belleville. 

The town was a part of Belleville, although called Franklin- 
ville, when Povershon School was moved to Franklin Avenue in 
1844 and when the new frame Hill School was built in 1856. The 
red brick Church Street School was built in 1875, the year Nutley 
seceded from Belleville and became the Township of Franklin. 
The school was still in use when, in 1902, the Township of 
Franklin became, legally, the Town of Nutley. 

There are many living alumni of the red brick Church Street 
School which was the only school for the entire western half of 
the town from 1875 until the town bought the Duncan Essex 
Mill and converted the second floor into a school. The first unit 
of Park School was built in 1894. The old school was then shut 
down when classes were transferred to the new building. 

When Nutley built Park School it was believed that there 
never would be any need for the Hill School again. Samuel 
Hopper, uncle of Republican Town Chairman Wilson Kierstead, 
who was famous for his fast horses and his ability to make money, 
held an $8,000 mortgage on the school. 

There were many in town circles who wanted Hopper to take 
the school and tear up the mortgage, but George Rusby, the 
grocer, saw the town’s coming growth and objected to giving up 
school property. Hopper’s mortgage was paid off and the school 
survived to house two overflow classes in 1895, only two years 
after Park School was opened. 

It was closed again in 1907 when the second unit of the Park 
School was built, but once again the mid-town school proved too 
small for the rapidly growing town, so Church Street School was 
again reopened in September 1910 for one year for a third-grade 
overflow class. 

After one year of operation, it was again closed down until its 
conversion into a boys’ pre-vocational school in 1914 and it was 
used for that purpose until the new Nutley High School was 
built in 1927, incorporating modern manual training and shop 
classrooms. Thereafter it stood empty and forlorn, its windows 
smashed regularly by stones, until the Board of Education, in 
November, 1946, leased it for $1 a year to the Historical Society. 

There are several teachers who began their teaching in the red 
brick schoolhouse. When Miss Ann Troy began teaching here 50 
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years ago she was assigned to teach an overflow third grade class 
(from Park School which was sent up the hill of Church Street). 
Miss Troy is today one of the guiding interests in the creation of 
the town museum in that same school. 

There is an unsolved mystery to this day as to whatever be- 
came of the bells of the Avondale and Hill Schools. There is a 
suspicion that one of them hangs in the bell-tower of the Avon- 
dale firehouse and in behalf of the Historical Society Miss Troy 
and Frank Speer who graduated from the Hill School to Park 
School, climbed to the tower but could not confirm their suspicions. 

During the time that the building housed the boys’ pre-voca- 
tional school, Harry Bennett taught those classes assisted by 
Mrs. Grace Cantel now retired and operating a real estate busi- 
ness in Rutherford where she lives. 

It was not unusual for the Board of Education to sit up nights 
and discuss the overflow predicament in those days when Nutley 
was expanding faster than it could afford to build new schools. 
When Church Street School could no longer accommodate all the 
overflow classes the Board had to rent two storerooms. 

A storeroom used by a tailor, J. B. Doyle in the Stirratt build- 
ing at Chestnut Street and Passaic Avenue, was rented in 1903 
for 7th grade classes, while a 3rd grade was taken care of ina 
storeroom in a frame building across from the Town Hall where 
the Public Safety building now stands. 

Church Street School could be famous, too, as the birthplace 
of school journalism. One of the first, and perhaps the first school 
newspaper “The Franklin Star” was established and published 
there in 1875, the year the school was opened. George Rusby, 
then a pupil but later to become an ardent single tax advocate 
and naturalist, was the editor. 

The school records show that when the wooden school was 
opened on the Church Street site its principal was H. E. Harris, 
followed in 1871 by C. H. Fuller. After the fire and the building 
of the brick school, William Willert became principal upon the 
reopening in 1875, followed by W. S. Applegate in 1879 and 
Gertrude Broadbent in 1884. 

_ School records are rather skimpy about the old wooden build- 
ing that burned down in 1874, but there is a legend that school 
boys trying to keep warm were responsible. The school’s one big 
room was heated by a pot-bellied stove which burned only cord 
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In winter, every pupil attending the school was supposed to 
carry a split log to school along with his books and his lunch 
every morning. The logs were tossed on a pile outside the door 
and were fed into the big stove all day long. Legend has it that 
one of the boys who took turns at going out to bring in the wood 
to feed the stove stoked it too zealously one cold October night 
in 1874 and the roof caught fire. 

Mrs. Virginia McFarland, one of the eye-witnesses of that fire, 
left an interesting report. She and her husband, John, lived in a 
white house at the end of a lane, back off Franklin Avenue, about 
where the south entrance of the Franklin School is located. 

When the skies lit up, she picked up her child from a crib, 
wrapped it in a shawl and walked up the hill to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church and stood there to watch the school burn to the 
ground. She left a story of the fire, remembering that she saw 
Cyrus Broadbent and James Calhoun, superintendents down at 
the Duncan Essex Mill, help Robert Cunningham and William 
Stirratt carry out the school books before the roof fell in. The 
books were carried to Stirratt’s home, the white house just east of 
the present school. 

Mrs. Laura Kingsland Ackerman, the last survivor of the class 
that attended the wooden school the night it was burned, remem- 
bered that the pupils did not even get one day’s vacation. Classes 
took up with the salvaged books the next morning in a room of 
Old Military Hall. 

Frank B. Speer of 307 Prospect Street, a descendant of the 
Speers who came here at the end of the Revolutionary War, at- 
tended the red brick school which, in those days, was called the 
‘Fill School.”’ An ardent amateur historian, possessed of most of 
the authentic records of old Nutley, he also has a vivid recollec- 
tion of everything that happened here in the past half-century. 

“The red brick school was built on the foundations of the 1853 
frame school, but was two stories instead of one, with a single 
classroom on each floor,” Speer recalls. 

“The frame school had had separate entrances for boys and for 
girls, but the brick school had only one front door. The present 
addition on the back did not exist and outside the back window 
was a slanting cellar door and a little farther back a deep well 
with wonderfully cold water. 
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“In those days, one boy was told off to be the water boy. He 
filled a tin bucket from the well and it stood on a shelf in the 
corner of the ground-floor room. There was one tin cup on the 
shelf and that water supply served the whole school. It may not 
have been sanitary by today’s rules, but on hot days there always 
was a line waiting for a refreshing drink of well water. 

“We boys had a game which the teacher seldom discovered. 
When we wanted a drink, we would slip out of our seats and 
crawl on hands and knees to a rear window. We would crawl 
out, drop on the cellar door, slide down and get a good cold drink 
at the well. We got back in the same way, but had to watch and 
wait for the teacher to turn her back. 

“We had double desks, two pupils sitting at one. The teachers 
always reserved a few for bad pupils and if a boy was mis- 
chievous, the teacher made him sit at a desk alongside a girl. 
That was the worst punishment the teachers could devise. Our 
teachers were severe and smacked your hand with a ruler, but 
hickory sticks were unknown. 

“T do recall, though, one occasion when Mr. Whitney, the 
principal, came up from Park Hall School to visit the Hill School. 
We had a demon those days named ‘Peewee Weischedel’ who 
was a dead-shot with spitballs. There was a stage at one end 
of the ground floor classroom and as Mr. Whitney stood there 
talking to us, ‘Peewee’ scored a number of stinging bulls’-eyes. 

“Mr. Whitney finally caught him at it and made him sit on 
the stage with his legs swinging over the front. Behind him was 
a grand piano. ‘Peewee’ undaunted, continued to fire his spit- 
balls and one of them hit the principal. Without a word, Mr. 
Whitney swung around and kicked ‘Peewee’ backward into the 
piano. That stopped the spit-balls. 

“In my time, Miss Gertrude Broadbent, whom we all called 
‘Git,’ was our teacher and I still revere her memory as a most 
wonderful person and as a teacher. She taught here for 50 years 
or more and died a spinster at 83. 

“She was severe, but she had some tough pupils to handle. 1 
recall one of my own punishments. I had done something against 
the rules and she ordered me to write the word ‘punishment’ as 
many times as it would go on the blackboards. That was worse 
than it sounds because there were blackboards on all four walls, 
in between the windows and the stage too. I must have written 
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the word 10,000 times, and all the time she sat there. It was 
nearly dark when I finished, and then she ordered me to erase 
all the blackboards and clean them up for the next day. I was 
a good boy for a long time after that. 

““Git’ lived just next door to the school. Her father was Cyrus 
Broadbent, a gentleman farmer and a general overseer down 
at the Duncan Mill where Town Hall is today. He lived in the 
white house which stands on Prospect Street next to today’s 
Colonial Garden. In those days it was a showplace with a hard 
tennis court, apple trees, a barn, granary, pig-sty and plenty of 
well-cut grass. Woe betide any schoolboy who went over the 
line into Mr. Broadbent’s acre.” 

Happily, much more is known of Henry Stager, the bene- 
factor of church and school. He was a prolific family man, one 
of the five strapping sons of young John Stager, forerunner of 
a clan which still persists, and who came out of “the great 
swamp” in the upper Passaic Valley. 

John Stager, whose blood still flows in a goodly proportion 
of the town’s Stager clan, came here looking for work. He ap- 
plied for a job from Captain Abram Speer, returned hero of 
the Revolutionary War who had suddenly enriched himself 
by taking over the confiscated lands of the Tory Van Giesen 
who fled from Nutley to New York when the British were losing 
the war. Van Giesen owned most of the land north of Chestnut 
Street and west of the Third River, and Captain Speer took 
over the low brownstone building where the Woman’s Club is 
now installed. His daughter, Nanta, married John Vreeland, 
and moved into the low rambling stone house. 

Captain Speer gave young John Stager a job in his grist-mill 
which stood near the present bridge over the Third River in 
Vreeland Avenue. Young John was a willing and fast worker, 
and shortly married Captain Speer’s handsome daughter. She 
bore him five sons: John Jr., Henry, Richard, Harmonious and 
Abraham. When Mrs. Stager died in giving birth to Abraham, 
Captain Speer and his wife, known familiarly as “Fady” and 
“Oty” raised the five boys. 

When Captain Speer died in 1834 at the age of go he left 
his great holding of land to the five motherless boys. In time, 
Henry married and raised a big family, building his home near 
the intersection of High Street and Bloomfield Avenue. So many 
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Stagers settled around him that the district was known as “‘Stager- 
town,” extending as far as the present Allwood traffic circle. 
To all Nutley, he was known as “Tank” but even more popular 
was his niece “Aunt Betsy,” last of the three daughters of Richard 
Stager, one of Henry’s four brothers. 

“Aunt Betsy,” Rachael-Elizabeth Stager, inherited most of 
the land between Prospect Street and the Third River, on both 
sides of Harrison Street. She was nearly go when she died in 
1898 and until her death she had kept her vast holding of land 
intact, including a vast wooded strip bordering Prospect Street 
from Centre to Chase Street, known as “Aunt Betsy’s woods.” 

When she died, part of her land fell into the hands of “Uncle 
Dick” Booth, through the latter’s mother, Aunt Betsy’s sister, 
Mary Magdaline. Booth, who served the town on the Board 
of Education, gave part of the land to the town for what is 
now Booth Park. 

Church Street School was once the setting of a political trick 
in a school election. Just before the polls closed at 8 p.m., a 
block of opposition voters appeared to upset what the regular 
school party believed would be a routine endorsement of a school 
question. 

“Uncle Dick,” who was a very powerful figure in school af- 
fairs, realized that time had to be won to allow runners to go 
out and round up enough of his supporters to defeat the insur- 
gents. 

This was accomplished by shoving off the election table an oil 
lantern, breaking the chimney. Booth announced that the only 
place to find a chimney at that hour of the night, to end the 
darkness and allow the meeting to proceed, was at Squire San- 
ford’s little store on William Street. 

While a member of the opposition hastened off to get the 
chimney, Booth sent a fast runner to Squire Sanford to delay 
the deal as long as possible. When the emissary arrived he was 
given a drink and stories were swapped while everyone, con- 
veniently, forgot about the chimney until more emissaries arrived. 
“Uncle Dick,’ meantime, had rounded up his forces and won 
the day. 

The Squire was quite a town character, known widely as 
“Chalkline.” He got that sobriquet because of his boasting about 
a horse, a white mare, which, he said, was so fast that when he 
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let it out it ran so fast down the middle of Franklin Avenue 
that it made a white streak that looked like a continuous chalk- 
line. 

Investigators for the Nutley Historical Society have un- 
earthed programs of exhibitions held in the school which show 
names long identified with the town. Pupils of the school at an 
exhibition February 24, 1868, included Thomas McGirr, Laura 
Vreeland, Bertha Chappell, Ella Tuers, Alexander McGirr, 
Melvin Kiesler, William Rusby, Henry Rusby, I. J. Garra- 
brandt, Barbara Booth, Amelia Glass and Everett Vreeland. 

Records of these exhibitions are in the possession of Frank 
Speer of Prospect Street, whose mother was Bertha Chappell, one 
of the pupils. 
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Recreation of All Kinds Mark 
“Gay Nineties” 


FROM FRANK SPEER 


ney had no radio or television, no movies, no automo- 
biles, when many Nutley citizens of today were teen- 
agers, a half-century ago, but perish the thought that the 

“Gay Nineties” were not gay here! 

They had the Kickapoo Indians, The Wheelmen and several 
outdoor dance floors for fun, and everybody in town took pride 
in his acting ability. The Floradora Sextette kicked its heels in 
the Old Military Hall where burlesque troupes tried out their 
shows before opening in New York. 

The Kickapoo Indians not only amused Nutley on their annual 
visits, but they cured all kinds of ills with “snake root” herb 
medicines. The Kickapoos were “medicine men” and when they 
arrived in their horse-drawn covered wagons and pitched their 
stand on Centre Street, hung out their torch lights and struck up 
the band, all Nutley came to see the show. 

Many a man and woman in Nutley are alive today who stood 
in awe as a Kickapoo Indian lay himself down with bared chest. 
Four or five other Indians rolled a great boulder up a plank and 
planted it on his chest. 

He looked like he was never coming out of it when a husky 
quarry worker from Avondale was invited to come up, flex his 
muscles, grab a sledge hammer and split the boulder on the 
Kickapoo’s chest. It was a good trick and although no man would 
seem able to support such a blow, the fellow under the rock really 
felt nothing at all. 

Barkers then went through the crowd and peddled the “herb 
medicine” at 50 cents or $1 a bottle. It was made from the magic 
formula that the Kickapoos had handed down for years. Strangely 
enough, no matter what ailment you had—insomnia, indigestion, 
aching backs, spots before your eyes—it cured exactly that. Or 
for a quarter, in public for all to watch your squirming and your 
pain, a Kickapoo pulled your tooth. Nutley was healthy for 
months after the Kickapoos left. 
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There were two well-known open air dance floors which antici- 
pated the open air movies of today by a half-century. One was 
located in an apple orchard on the hill back from Centre Street, up 
towards William Street and east of Prospect Street. The other was 
near where Walnut Street, then called Joralemon Lane, joins 
Park Avenue—then called Avondale Road. 

A wooden floor, laid on piles driven into the ground, was sur- 
rounded with a 30-inch rail. Japanese lanterns were strung around 
it and three musicians with violin, mandolin and banjo played 
for waltzes, two-steps and lanciers. Square dances had already 
gone out of fashion—to come back into fashion today. 

The Wheelmen served the same purpose the Automobile Clubs 
serve today. In those days everyone rode a “bike.’’ The more 
venturesome went off on Sunday rides as far as the lakes. Tires 
were none too good and roads were unpaved, so punctures were 
frequent. For that reason, you could either carry all the patches 
and tools you needed in a leather sack under your seat or you 
could wind a spare tire around your chest. 

The Wheelmen was an organization which encouraged tourism 
by bicycle. Knowing that there could be a dozen punctures in a 
day’s ride, it encouraged cyclists to go on club-sponsored trips, so 
it was not uncommon for 50 or more amateurs to leave on a Sun- 
day morning ride of 50 miles or more. 

Nutley youngsters were lucky when the Eaton Stone circus 
wintered here. Stone built an octagonal shaped building on his 
property directly across from the LaMonte paper factory in 
Kingsland Road. There, all winter long, his acrobats and eques- 
trians kept in training, tried out new acts and broke in new horses. 

Many New York amateur horsemen who had a hankering for 
circus life came here and rode their horses in the sawdust ring. 
Annie Oakley, Frank Butler and many other circus stars from 
Buffalo Bill’s and other circuses used the great shed for their 
winter training, too. | 

When the big traveling circuses came, they avoided little 
places like Nutley and pitched their tents inside a race track 
which stood where the Clifton High School is now built along 
S-6. There are still many in Nutley who remember going there to 
see Buffalo Bill’s circus and still thrill at the memory of the 
stately old colonel riding around in dignity, a basketful of colored 
glass balls on his arm and Annie Oakley at his side. 
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Every few steps of their horses, Buffalo Bill would toss a glass 
ball high in the air and Annie would pepper it. Then she would 
dismount and go into her act, shooting backwards by means of a 
mirror which she held in one hand. She could shoot backwards 
between her legs or under her arms and her accuracy was uncanny, 
living up to her billing as “Little Sure Shot.” 

There was a vast amusement park located at Big Tree, just 
at the Nutley-Belleville line and it furnished a lot of fun, al- 
though Nutley boys found most of their fun in simple ways, 
right at hand. Tastes were bucolic in those days and Nutley was 
more rustic than metropolitan. Baseball was more fun than ballet 
and with a pair of skates, a crooked “shinny” stick and a block 
of wood a dozen boys could find a day’s fun. 

Hillside Park is but a memory, but in those days a half-century 
ago it was quite a spot for the “Gay ’Ninety”’ crowds with money 
to spend on a Sunday. Nutley saw its first balloon ascensions 
there and it always was a thrill on Sunday afternoons to watch 
“Hickey” Woodruff sail off into the wild blue yonder. “Hickey” 
never knew exactly where the winds would blow him and there 
was a standing offer of $10 for anyone who found his balloon and 
brought it back. 

The preparations for the ascension were as much fun for town 
boys as were the short rides in the sky for “Hickey.” It took hours 
to fill the balloon as men held it by ropes over a bonfire. When it 
was nearly round, the intrepid “Hickey” would seat himself on 
a trapeze and with much shouting and hawing, the men would 
drop their ropes and the balloon would climb majestically. 

It generally was easier to get up than it was to get down. Many 
men who were town boys then remember one Sunday which left 
“Hickey” stranded in a tough spot. High cables were strung a 
hundred feet above the gaping holes of the Avondale quarries 
and were used for traveling pulleys to haul huge blocks of stone 
out of the earth. 

On a particularly short ride, “Hickey” cut away from the bal- 
loon with a parachute and the wind swung him right astraddle the 
high cable. There he hung, himself dangling on one side and his 
trapped parachute on the other—a hundred feet above a quarry 
filled with loose rock. It was quite a tough spot, for there was 
no way to reach “Hickey” or to help him, but finally he pulled 
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himself up to the cable by his parachute and slowly inched him- 
self along by his own muscles to the cable tower as the crowd 
roared its relief. 

After braving all the dangers of free ballooning it was perhaps 
an anticlimax for “Hickey” to die by drowning when he fell off 
a picnic boat on a pleasure ride in the North River. 

The balloon ascensions were but one attraction of Hillside 
Park; the cyclist who rode down a wooden incline was another. 
He climbed to a little platform at the top of a trestle where the 
trees were thickest at the peak of the hill and started down. 

Near its base the incline swooped back up for a few feet. That 
tossed the bicycle in the air and threw the cyclist off at a tangent 
to try and land himself in what corresponded to about a bucket 
of water. He rarely missed and lived to a ripe old age. 

Within the park was also a dirt track for the then-popular 
bicycle races and inside the track was a football field where Nut- 
ley and Belleville teams clashed with hundreds of fights along the 
sidelines marking every game. Mike Journey, who kept a garage 
at the corner of Harrison Street and Franklin Avenue, was by 
far the best of the dirt track riders. 

When a town boy didn’t have the 10 cents that it took to get 
into Hillside Park, he had plenty of other diversions and if he 
couldn’t amuse himself at anything else he had swimming in 
summer and skating in winter on the Morris Canal or the cotton 
mill ponds. Winter sports could be thrilling. 

Frank Speer remembers that the first time anyone ever traveled 
a mile a minute in Nutley was not by airplane or automobile; it 
was by sled, the huge 14-man bobsled which “Uncle Dick” 
Booth’s boys, Bronson, Dudley, Leonard, and Richard owned 
and raced down Povershon Hill. 

In those days before the top of the hill was sliced down by 
20 feet, Povershon Hill really was steep. It was so bad that in 
winter when horses had a hard time pulling a load to the top, 
places were cut out along the side for teamsters to pull their 
tired horses aside for a breather and rest. The turnouts were 
called ‘“[Thank you, Mams.”’ 

It was down that hill that the Booth boys raced, to the menace 
of life and limb. They shot across Bloomfield Avenue, past Pros- 
pect Street, and raced up to Centre Street. On a measured mile 
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the bobsled did it in 60 seconds, Speer remembering. He rode it 
himself and recalls that in one spill he turned 11 end-over-end 
somersaults before he came to grief against a tree. 

Then there were a few daredevils with exhibitionist com- 
plexes who skated down Povershon Hill! Flying saucers had 
nothing on them. They were a flash on the landscape, as they 
braced themselves on their skates and tore down the hill. 

Sleigh rides were current winter sport in the “Gay ’Nineties” 
and it is recorded that the Ladies’ Social Society of Franklin 
Reformed Church staged one on Valentine’s Day, 1896, and 
the charge was a quarter each. Apparently the church did not 
frown on the tavern in those days because the goal of that par- 
ticular sleigh ride was Kessey’s Hotel on the Morris Canal at 
the corner of Broad and Van Houten. 

During the rest of the year when there was no snow, there was 
plenty of outdoor life. Nutley loved baseball and there were many 
“diamonds” including a particularly plush place, dating to 1895, 
along Passaic Avenue just north of Brookfield Avenue, and a 
midtown field just across New Street from Old Military Hall 
in what is now the High School campus. 

The plush place belonged to the Nutley Athletic Association 
and had a 10-foot plank fence and bleachers. It stood along the 
east side of Passaic Avenue and ran north from Brookfield 
Avenue to Farmer Dunn’s stone house. The Lambert Realty 
Company bought it up, cut Whitford Avenue through and laid 
out some choice building lots. 

For the less athletically inclined, there were the Camp Meet- 
ing Woods along the Third River, at Joralemon Street, just south 
of the Plenge farm. Tables and benches were scattered under 
the trees and even before Nutley had any churches, circuit riders 
used to come there and dispel religion. 

If you had any music in your soul, in the “Gay ’Nineties,” 
you more than likely practiced with the Nutley Mandolin 
Club in Paul Lauterhahn’s barbershop right next to Herman 
Thierfelder’s hotel in the building which right now is getting a 
new face across from Carnie Blum’s meat market in Passaic 
Avenue. Paul was a good barber and the best mandolin player 
in town and most of his companions were working boys, who 
practiced every evening. 
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There was bowling too at the Fortnightly Club which later 
lost its picturesque Louisiana pillared porch in a flood, and at the 
Feuerbach and the Central hotels, both of which had alleys. The 
“Firebox” Hotel’s bowling was unlike any other because instead 
of maple alleys it had slate and since the slate was worn and 
grooved, you could get your ball into the groove. 

The Sunday afternoon horse races on Washington Avenue, the 
mile straightaway, attracted thousands of spectators, but woe 
betide the speeder who tried to race his horses anywhere else in 
town. There were signs posted everywhere forbidding horsemen 
to drive over eight miles per hour, and there was a standing $10 
fine. But it was hard to prevent any true sportsman with red 
blood from whipping up his horse whenever another daring 
driver pulled up alongside. There were frequent impromptu 
races up the middle of Franklin Avenue which sent pedestrians 
scurrying and scuttled the legal speed limit. The police were 
patient but often made arrests. 

Winters in the “Gay ’Nineties” were a continuous round of 
dances, card parties, bazaars, lectures and minstrel shows. It 
was easy to rent a hall. Rusby’s Hall, above the Rusby grocery 
store and the meeting place of Granite Chapter, the Order of the 
United Friends, was a popular place for parties. 

Connolly’s Hall, in Highfield Lane at Passaic Avenue, was 
more of a political gathering place, chiefly because Connolly 
himself was a Democratic spellbinder and rallied his partisans 
there. It was in Connolly’s Hall that his friends tried to split 
Nutley from Franklin about 1894, in a rump convention. A bunch 
of Franklinites from across the Third River, along Vreeland 
Avenue, heard of the maneuver and marched across the river 
to the hall and spiked the secession. 

“Franklin is and must stay one town” was the Republicans’ 
war cry. 

Town Hall, once it was restored after the fire of 1904, could 
be rented for bazaars and dances. The third floor was used for 
that purpose, where the Town Commission now has its chambers. 
When it was new in 1894, the third floor auditorium of Park 
School was a town showplace. The school board frowned on 
dancing in its building, but did rent the auditorium for lectures 
and every year the town went there to vote. 
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Since the Revolutionary War, however, Old Military Hall 
was the town’s favorite meeting place. It had upstairs and down- 
stairs meeting rooms; early classes were held there when it was 
the town’s only school. It was the setting for the town elections 
before Park School was built. Recruits drilled there for every 
war since the Revolution. 

In turn its lower floor was a lodge room, a dance hall, a vaude- 
ville theatre, a roller-skating rink and the setting of hundreds of 
bazaars before Ed Schneider took over, at the close of the “Gay 
’Nineties” and put a big bar in the huge room. There always 
had been a tavern in connection, but it was quietly secluded in 
a far wing and in those days, a half-century ago, the hall was 
a constant source of amusement for a town which was not hard 
to please and had an easy smile. 


Ten Rooms and Lots of Green Grass 
for $5,000 


PROMeARI A ELUN DLE Y, 





FOR SALE 


1o-Room house, bath, modern conveniences. Nutley Park; detached 
carriage house; plenty of green grass $5,000, terms. See William A. 
Lambert, Architect, 490 Franklin Avenue. 


and apparently at $5,000 there were not many takers. 
The next week Mr. Lambert advertised an eight-room 
house, Nutley Park, for $4,000, built to the buyer’s convenience. 

Happy days with s5o0-foot lots advertised, too, in The Sun for 
$200 and whole farms, right near town, for $2,000. 

William Lambert was Nutley’s Christopher Wren. An archi- 
tect, he had good taste and he brought to Nutley a touch of his 
native England. An enthusiastic builder, he left behind him 
when he died about twenty years ago more than 500 homes, the 
product of his designs. 

Nutley Park was, for the most part, his creation. He bought 
up land in North Woods for $200 an acre for that development. 

Hillside Avenue, Prospect Street, Sylvan Place, Dailey and 
Raymond Streets are all his monuments. 

There was not much to Nutley between the Erie tracks and 
Washington Avenue when William Lambert turned his attention 
to the town, after having filled Hackensack with homes. Lam- 
bert bought up the Satterthwaite estate and put up more than 
100 houses on it. Since Nutley had no sewers in those days, he 
laid his own sewers and put a disposal plant in what 1s now 
the town park beyond Rutgers Place. 

His houses were solid and there still are hundreds of them 
standing today, firm and not ungraceful on their foundations of 
good masonry. His British taste was somewhat Victorian, but 
he had no liking for the ginger-bread of the then new Twentieth 
Century. He liked broad lines and pillars and he had a special 
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weakness for the timbered Norman houses. But he abhorred all 
the fancy work that carpenters, then paid $2.25 a day, loved to 
turn out. 

Most of Nutley, back from Franklin and Passaic Avenues, 
north of New Street was wooded farmland. Lambert tried to 
preserve that woodsy flavor, and when he sold off building lots 
he cut them into fifty foot frontages but sold every other lot. 
Then he went back to the buyers and encouraged them to buy 
and share between them the vacant lot between their two pieces 
of property. In that way he encouraged wider strips of property 
which permitted the retention of more trees. 

Nor was Lambert an architect with a single track mind. He 
almost never repeated himself. Seldom did he build two houses 
from the same set of plans. His homes in Nutley did not look 
like the houses he built in Hackensack. He did not line a whole 
street with one or two types of houses. 

He preceded the age of bungalows, ancestors of today’s ranch 
houses, so his homes were all two-story affairs. Nutley was Dutch 
in its origin, but Lambert disregarded that angle and none of 
his homes show any Dutch influence. 

When he began building here in 1890, he bought up estates 
and laid out his own streets. He was generous enough to make 
them wide and he set his houses back from the street, giving 
Nutley Park its present spaciousness which has survived a half 
century of encroachment. 

His first houses were 6-room homes which he built to sell for 
$2,600 to $4,000. Then he branched out into bigger and better— 
and more expensive—homes. He offered eight and ten room 
homes for $5,000 to $5,500, and even built a few 12-room houses 
which cost $6,000. 

Lambert went into business, as the Nutley Realty Company, 
with a New York lawyer, Kneeland Moore, as his partner, and 
had New York offices at 114 Nassau Street. He had six houses 
begun when America entered World War I in April 1917, but 
by that time Nutley was fairly saturated with new houses and 
building became more costly and more difficult. The old master 
hung up his T-square and stopped his construction work while 
the war was on. 

Lambert’s Nutley homes won considerable renown in the 
Metropolitan area when they were included in a book which he 
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published in 1894 titled “Tambert’s Suburban Architecture.” 
The John Howe house was one of those pictured, called “a cot- 
tage of modest cost” despite its eight big rooms and, as the book 
says, “there is a cistern to catch rain water and a cesspool and 
yard-house.”’ As an afterthought, the book suggests “bathroom 
could be put in over the pantry.” 

Also pictured is the J. E. Cronan home which the architect 
describes as “‘semi-colonial style well ornamented with octagonal 
projections” as well as the B. N. Marsh residence complete with 
stable, the Kuck cottage which belies the name by its size, being 
about twice as large as any modern house under construction here, 
and the W. L. Hatch place. 

The C. B. Van Dewater and the John Malmar homes are 
pictured as Lambert creations as well as the stately William J. 
Vreeland home which, despite its 65 years, is a classic with its 
straight-line simplicity and pillared porch. 

Modern design owes one thing to William Lambert—the den. 
Arguing that a man’s “growelry” is as dear to him as is a woman’s 
boudoir, he put a den in most of his houses, complete with stone 
fireplaces. In defining his own theories, he wrote in his book that 
he abhorred “gimcracks of every description” and urged the 
scattering of “skins of animals” in lieu of rugs. 

“A good home is like having a gold deposit in a sound bank,” 
Lambert’s slogan read. 

A forerunner of Stanford White, the New York architectural 
genius who was shot to death by Harry K. Thaw over the charms 
of Miss Nesbit, Lambert proved in 1894 that he was far ahead 
of his age and his field by conceiving a Long Island resort to be 
manned by gondoliers in the traditional feathered hats and the 
silks of old Venice. He also drew plans for a resort hotel for his 
New Venice which was a masterpiece. Ten years later Stanford 
White built a big hotel at Atlantic City and the likeness of the 
two is more than coincidental. 

You can find Lambert houses today, on High Street, on Hill- 
side Avenue, Prospect Street, Sylvan Place, Vreeland Avenue, 
Satterthwaite and Whitford Avenues, Highfield Lane and Edge- 
wood Avenue. Wherever in those streets, you see a house that 
looks to be about 50 or 60 years old, rugged but still beautiful 
in line and graceful, it is, more than likely a Lambert house. 
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His own home still stands, the first house on Cathedral Avenue, 
number 7, now the residence of Joseph P, Dallanegra. Two of 
his closest collaborators have survived him, A. L. Huntley and 
the sister of Mrs. Lambert, Miss Bellinger, who worked with 
him for many years when his building work was most active. 

“Mr. Lambert would turn over in his grave if he could see some 
of today’s housing projects, with row on row of little houses as 
alike as peas in pods,” Huntley contends. And missing, today, 
‘n modern housing is that “plenty of green grass” which Willham 
Lambert felt was so necessary in a home, particularly in Nutley 
homes. 
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Picnic on a Slow Boat Through 
a Vanishing Canal 


FROM ANN A. TROY 


HERE was once a time, before this blasé era, when the 
height of excitement for a Nutley family was having a 
picnic on the Morris Canal, hiring a barge hauled by a 
span of mules at a speed of anything up to four miles an hour. 
The canal, whose dried-up bed served as a repository of aban- 
doned automobiles and later provided the course of the state’s 
new Garden State Parkway, was once not only Nutley’s picnic 
grounds but its swimming hole, ice-skating arena and courting or 
sparking place as well. In fact it served, usually, for almost every- 
thing except the purpose for which it was built—to haul coal 
from Pennsylvania. 

It is only 30 years or so since the Morris Canal went out of 
existence on its 100th birthday, one more victim of progress. 
Most of Nutley, except the teen-agers, remember the canal for 
its swimming or skating; a few remember it for its picnic and its 
courting possibilities, but only a very few remember it as a work- 
ing canal. 

Since Nutley had no industries, the canal, which nipped at only 
one corner of town, had no practical purpose. Its building brought 
the town no vices; its demise brought tears only to the teen-agers 
who lost their swimming and skating. Until the state engineers 
recently decided to use its bed as a trace for the new parkway, 
the Morris Canal was a forgotten relic. 

Miss Ann Troy, in compiling a town history for the Nutley 
Historical Society, spent considerable time before she was able 
to piece together the story of the canal. She found hundreds of 
Nutley couples who admitted, but not for publication, that they 
had courted along the canal, generally getting there in a surrey 
with a fringe on top. But nowhere in town records is there any 
mention of the 100-year-old canal ever serving the community 
any useful purpose. 

“Nutley was a town of only a hundred houses when the canal 
was cut through, and this entire corner of New Jersey was rustic 
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and pastoral,’ Miss Troy recites in her history of the Morris 
Canal. “The canal flowed quietly through orchards and green 
felds where it touched a corner of Nutley—or Franklin as it was 
then called—along East Passaic Avenue.” 

The canal owed its beginning to the coal mines of Pennsyl- 
vania. As coal gradually replaced wood and charcoal, turnpikes 
and canals were built as easy means of transportation. There 
was great rivalry to get the new coal trade, and the Morris and 
the Delaware and Raritan Canals were quickly laid out in New 
Jersey. 

George P. McCulloch, of Morristown, conceived the idea of 
the Morris Canal for industrial purposes. Little did he foresee 
an era when the canal would be a handy amusement place for 
the population. Little did he dream that some day automobiles 
would race a mile a minute down its dried bed in orderly traffic. 

It was while he was on a fishing trip to Lake Hopatcong that 
McCulloch conceived the idea of an inland waterway to link the 
Delaware River with the port of New York, Miss Troy records 
in her history. In the summer of 1822 local papers such as the 
Morristown Palladium, the Newark Sentinel of Freedom and 
the Newton Sussex Register published articles proposing such 
a canal, by one “‘Agretis,” supposed to have been McCulloch 
himself. 

Interest aroused by those articles resulted in an open meet- 
ing on August 21, 1822, in Drake’s Tavern, Morristown. There, 
many prominent New Jersey citizens agreed that the proposed 
waterway could be useful in hauling anthracite to the sea, and 
could, at the same time, serve to revive the defunct iron industry 
of northern New Jersey. 

The Paterson Chronicle of early 1823 relates unsuccessful 
efforts to interest both the War Department and the State of 
New Jersey in building and operating the canal. Finally, the 
state legislature, in December, 1824, chartered a company known 
as the Morris Canal and Banking Company, and it was allowed 
to sell $1,000,000 worth of stock for building the canal. The 
contemporary press reports that “multitudes were seen pouring 
into Hayden’s Tavern, in Morristown, on the day that shares 
were sold at $10 each.” 

By 1833, after many problems in the construction of locks 
and planes were overcome, narrow boats, known as “flickers,” 
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began the haul of coal which other barges had brought from 
mines down the Delaware River. 

The early canal proved to be too small for the heavy traffic 
that swiftly developed, and in 1847 and again in 1860 the 
canal had to be enlarged and the locks and planes widened. The 
planes were a novelty not usually found in American canals. 
Wherever the canal encountered a natural obstacle too great 
to be surmounted by ordinary locks, planes were used. A plane 
consisted of a wooden trough of the same width and depth as 
the canal. It was built across the hump to be passed. The canal 
boats were lifted by a pulley-and-chain arrangement out of the 
canal up and into the wooden trough, then pulled across the hump 
and lowered at the other end back into the canal. 

The Civil War brought an unprecedented demand for coal 
and iron and the Morris Canal reached its peak of prosperity in 
the Secession years. However, in the interval between 1833, and 
1861 a terrible rival was born—the iron horse. Railroads pushed 
their tentacles across New Jersey. 

In 1861, the Morris and Essex Railroad spread across New 
Jersey from the seaboard to Phillipsburg, and in eight hours 
hauled coal the distance it took the canal boats five days to travel. 
Within thirty years the railroads killed the canals as carriers of 
the rich coal cargoes. The Lehigh Valley Railroad bought up the 
Morris Canal and took all the coal for its own trains, leaving to 
the canal only unprofitable secondary loads. 

In 1923, patient efforts to have the State of New Jersey take 
over the canal succeeded, but it was doomed as a common car- 
rier although more popular than ever as a playground. The Mor- 
ris Canal reached its 100th birthday and its ending at the same 
time. In 1929, 100 years after the big ditch was dug by hand, 
the canal boats were hauled on the bank, the famous planes and 
- locks were dismantled and the water drained out of the canal. 
Seedlings and weeds sprouted in the rich canal bottom and 
soon its trace was lost in greenery. The old wooden bridges were 
replaced by concrete, but the State kept title to the valuable 
strip of land which had been the towpaths and the canal. 

The canal died a slow death in its last years. During the “Gay 
’Nineties” and early in the 1900s local “canallers” plied their 
trade from town to town. Cargoes were small and far between, so 
in fair summer weather, Miss Troy records, the “canallers” trans- 
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ported picnic parties on day trips. On those parties, which many 
people in Nutley still remember as very enjoyable occasions, a 
span of mules would plod along at a slow walk. The picnickers 
sat on the roof of the narrow vessel's cabin, and enjoyed the 
rustic scenery. Urchins, hoping for a cookie or glass of lemonade 
from the picnic baskets, ambled alongside on the towpaths. They 
had no difficulty in keeping up with the poking slow canal boat. 
At the dams or planes there would be a halt long enough for the 
picnickers to go swimming. The wooden bridges served as con- 
venient diving boards. There were catfish for those with patience 
and a line to trail from the boat. 

The canal attracted many of the artists whose studios were 
in The Enclosure. It was on a towpath that Reverend William 
Stewart, pastor of the Franklin Reformed Church from 1890 
to 1911, sought relaxation in painting while his friend Frederick 
Spinning captured history with his camera. 

In later years the canal was a favorite waterway with canoe- 
ists who were able to paddle uninterruptedly from Nutley to 
Little Falls. That was also a preferred skating path in the winter 
when, of course, the ice prevented the canal boats from moving. 

In all the memories of the old canal, it was the tempo which 
pleased, as well as the rusticity, the flowered orchards and lush 
green pastures through which the slow waters flowed. Unlike 
the Passaic River, which was then virtually an open sewer, the 
Morris Canal was sweet-scented, and its towpaths led through 
open fields toward the beckoning hills. 
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Seven Foot Baron Made Nutley’s 
First Ice Cream 


FROM EDMUND GUTHRIE 


installed with wires strung on trees and where Nutley’s 
first ice cream was served, closed after a business career 
of three-quarters of a century. 

Gone is the “‘ice cream parlor” where Mark Twain tasted the 
sweet dish for the first time. Gone too is the hall where the Dem- 
ocratic party in Nutley was born, and where the minority group 
of Patrick Guthrie, Henry Duncan, H. C. Bunner, Mose Hal- 
liday and Charles Hampton planned their strategy in a cam- 
paign issue between Free Trade and high protective tariffs. 

Politics were really vigorous in those days and after one Re- 
publican rally and kerosene-torch parade a half century ago, 
when William Jennings Bryan challenged Major William Mc- 
Kinley, the Republicans let off a blast from a cannon that blew 
out every window in Guthrie’s store. In those days Democrats 
were considered odd, and their votes were seldom counted after 
the polls closed. 

The time-stained building, now 66 years old, was designed by 
a New York architect for the purpose to which it has been put. 
Its 15 rooms are massive, some of them as large as a four-room 
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house. Edmund J. Guthrie and his sister, Miss May Guthrie, 
discontinued the old family business and rebuilt the front, re- 
moving the store rooms and substituting a residential entrance. 

Together with Mark Twain, H. C. Bunner, the witty editor 
of “Puck,” Frank Stockton and an array of artists and writers 
from The Enclosure and Nutley Park, many strange characters 
moved through the quaint setting of the Guthrie store. 

None was more striking than the exiled Baron de Saint Mart, 
who stood 7 feet tall in his cavalry boots and had been exiled 
from his homeland for having killed a man in a duel. With 
monocle screwed into his eye, he turned the handle of the first 
‘ce cream freezer ever used in Nutley while his wife, a daughter 
of the De Neuville family from the French court of the Bona- 
partes, painted miniatures in one of the great rooms upstairs. 

Peculiar in his build, the Baron was also peculiar in his dress 
and frightened the younger generation of Nutley when he stalked 
the streets wearing a towering bearskin hat to top his 7-foot 
frame. As a hobby he raised mushrooms in the town’s first com- 
mercialized mushroom “farm.” 

“The Baron and I relayed each other at the handle of Nut- 
ley’s first ice cream freezer, when he wasn’t out lecturing on 
the Franco-Prussian War in churches and schools over the 
county,” Edmund Guthrie recalled in traveling down Memory 
Lane. “I was just a boy, and there was always the prospect of 
being allowed to lick the paddle, so ice cream making was fun. 
But the Baron really suffered. He bent his 7-foot frame over the 
little freezer and turned until his back would ache. He was at 
a disadvantage, too, because his monocle constantly dropped off 
into the freezer. 

“We had been serving ice cream for some time before the first 
customer ever asked for an ice-cream soda. It was Dick Kings- 
land, a student at Princeton, who had learned about that new 
drink while he was away at college. He was home on vacation 
when he ordered the drink for the first time. 

“It was quite a job mixing an ice-cream soda and involved 
quite a bit of leg work. The ice cream freezer was kept in a cold 
room at the back of the place, and the soda was up front. It 
meant running to the back room, clearing the salt and ice off 
the ice cream can, juggling the lid with one hand, holding the 
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glass at the same time, and scooping out a generous portion of 
ice cream. ; 

“Tt was a delicate operation because, with the hands full of 
scoop and glass, I still had to fit the lid back on the can care- 
fully so that no salt would drop into the ice cream. Then, before 
the ice cream in the glass melted, I would have to run to the 
front, squirt in some flavor and pour out soda water from a 
bottle. I thought, always, that it was a nuisance, and IJ never 
could understand why Dick Kingsland could not drink his soda 
straight and eat his ice cream separately the same as everybody 
elsexe 

Guthrie’s store was opened by Patrick Guthrie, father of Ed- 
mund Guthrie, who came here from New York. He had married 
the daughter of the Hanilys, whose great farm lay west of 
Passaic Avenue where Holy Family Church and school are now 
located. Brookline Avenue cuts across what was once the family 
farm. 

Her father, Martin Hanily, carried the mail back and forth 
to the Clay Street Commons in Newark on horseback, throwing 
the mail pouches across his saddle. Mail was sorted in Newark 
for the many workers in the Avondale Quarries, and Martin 
Hanily served, particularly, as mail carrier for the quarry Irish 
who lived around Harrison Street and Passaic Avenue, where 
their predominant numbers gave the district the name of ‘“Dub- 
lint 

Dipping deep into their combined memories, the Guthries gave 
the following picturesque recital of the store’s history: 

“Father and Mother were married in Belleville and resided 
frst in New York. He was a printer and worked for Harper's 
Weekly, but they loved Nutley and moved back here to go into 
business. The expressman who moved him out was very discour- 
aging and remarked, ‘Say, young man, where did you ever get 
the idea of coming out to this God-forsaken place and expect 
to make a living here?’ 

“His place of business was to be in a two-story building on the 
west side of Passaic Avenue, just north of The Enclosure. Dr. 
Daily’s drug store was in the same building and Fryne Cun- 
ningham was the druggist. On the opposite side of Frenchman’s 
Lane was Thierfelder’s saloon. 
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“Father opened the store selling dry-goods but the Duncan 
Mills had shut down a short time before, a few years after the 
Civil War, and times were bad, so he had to change to another 
line. He had learned as a boy how to make ice cream at a coffee 
house in New York City, so he took a chance at making ice 
cream. On the side he handled New York newspapers which 
he had sent out every day. 

“The ice cream business developed very well. Customers came 
to his place in carriages or on bicycles from Delawanna and 
Rutherford and other neighboring towns to get the ice cream. 
A few years later he moved his business to his own building at 
296 Highfield Lane, where it has been ever since. Even before 
he moved, Patrick Guthrie introduced the telephone to Franklin 
Township in the old store. The telephone helped his business 
and he promptly predicted that it would be an essential instru- 
ment in everyone’s home some day. 

“In the new store he installed a novel ice cream parlor, with 
a huge fireplace built to burn railroad ties. A North Carolina pine 
mantel still frames this fireplace. On the mantel now are three 
beautiful vases contributed by the artist, Arthur Hoeber. Francis 
Day painted a mural for it, picturing a maiden showering roses 
over a marble bench. The mural was later sold to Adrian Larkin. 

“Many writers and artists stopped in to use the telephone or 
to eat ice cream. Albert Sterner, Frank Stockton, Dana Marsh, 
Patrick Nelson and Mark Twain, when he came weekends to 
visit his editor, H. C. Bunner, frequented the place. 

“In the rear was a cement room where the ice cream was made. 
Every morning the iceman would drop off heavy blocks of ice to 
be crushed into small pieces with an Indian club in a large flat 
box on the cement floor. A heavy five-foot wheel was whirled 
around by a crank connected with gears to the freezer. 

“For a while we had an exiled French Baron and his wife stop- 
ping at the house, and he was put to work by Father turning the 
crank. He was a big man, seven feet in height, and after he had 
helped on a batch of ice cream his back would hurt from leaning 
over. 

“We also manufactured root beer and plain unsweetened soda, 
which were charged from a carbonic gas tank in the cellar, and 
rocked to distribute the charge. After we made batches of ice 
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cream my treat was to drink pitchers full of foaming root beer, a 
refreshing drink filled with plenty of nothing. 

“Nutley always was politically minded, and the highlight of 
those days on Passaic Avenue was the Republican torch-light 
parade. As he was always in the minority group, the Republicans 
would poke fun at my father. He never was ashamed of the com- 
pany he kept, for there were H. C. Bunner, Mose Halliday, 
Henry Duncan and Charley Hampton among the Democrats, 
who held their meetings and planned their strategy in his store. 

“One parade included the Frelinghuysen Lanciers, who pa- 
raded with kerosene torches all around the township. When they 
arrived in front of our store they let off a blast from a cannon 
which shattered every window in the store and shook the whole 
building. The Republicans paid for all the damage caused by 
that volley. | 

“Every Election night Father would take election returns over 
the town’s one telephone, and announce the results to the waiting 
crowd jamming the store. The results always were sour to his 
taste, the Democrats never having a chance. It was customary 
in those days to wager Derby hats on the elections, but Father 
always took his defeat with a smile, even though I knew that, 
bald-headed, he could very well have used a Derby.” 
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W orld’s Fair Visit Inspires 
Town’s Furst Telephone 


FROM EDMUND GUTHRIE 


ost of the visitors to the Centennial Exhibition in 
\ | Philadelphia in 1876 who saw Alexander Graham Bell 
demonstrating his new invention considered the tele- 

phone a “talking toy.” But not Patrick F. Guthrie of Nutley. 

As Bell explained to sightseers how the telephone worked and 
how it would be used, Guthrie was fired with enthusiasm. When 
Guthrie later moved from New York City to Nutley and opened 
a general store on Passaic Avenue, between The Enclosure and 
Chestnut Street, he did some experimenting himself. Obtaining 
some calves’ bladders from a local butcher, he made them into 
diaphragms for two box-like telephones and connected them to a 
wire he ran through the woods across the street from his store. 

A half-century ahead of his times, Guthrie also imagined jet 
propulsion in such great details that in 1946, when the first Jet 
engines were being perfected, Paul Allan Hughes, a veteran flier 
of the Lafayette Escadrille with the French armies in World War 
I, wrote from New York to Guthrie’s family to remind them that 
Patrick Guthrie had dreamed up jet propulsion decades before it 
was invented. 

The same inquisitive Guthrie mind which led him to make his 
own telephone and set him off on the theory of jet propulsion in- 
vented ice cream sodas. At least that is what Nutley claims, and 
it never has been disputed that Guthrie who employed a seven- 
foot nobleman from the Old World to make Nutley’s first ice 
cream also invented the delectable soda simply by putting a hunk 
of ice cream into some cherry pop one day to see how it tasted. 

When Nutley ate its first ice cream at Pat Guthrie’s, Baron 
de Saint Mart, a cavalryman by profession who fled to this coun- 
try after he killed an opponent in a duel, turned the handle on the 
freezer. Mark Twain, on one of his weekend visits to the farm- 
house of H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck, then living here, ate his 
first ice cream at Guthrie’s and smacked his lips. 
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Guthrie was determined to have a telephone in his store. At 
that time there was none in Nutley, none nearer than Belleville. 
He secured the rights-of-way, obtained the backing of some 
friends and arranged to have a line from Newark to Belleville 
extended to Nutley. 

It ran along Washington Avenue to Park Avenue then called 
Avondale Road. Then it cut across a wooded section to Walnut 
Street and over the hill to Passaic Avenue, the wire being attached 
to trees most of the way. In 1887 the telephone was placed in 
service—the first in Nutley. The cost was $210 a year: 

The instrument was a small desk, which today is still being 
used as a typewriter desk, with the transmitter arm holding the 
mouthpiece coming out of the center of the desk top. To the rear, 
behind glass were the bells and other equipment and below were 
the batteries. A crank on the side was used for ringing. 

A couple of years later Guthrie got one of the very first tele- 
phone booths, known as a Johnstown booth. It was larger than 
those of today and had double quartered oak panels and glass 
windows, sound-proofed but definitely not air-conditioned. In 
warm weather the door had to be kept open. Each week a woman 
was sent to wash and polish the windows of the booth. 

When, in 1894, Guthrie built a new building to house his store, 
at 290 Highfield Lane, where his son and daughter continued the 
family business after the father’s death, the telephone and booth 
were moved to the new place. 

The Guthrie telephone was used by everyone in the vicinity. 
In many cases the calling parties were so unfamiliar with the 
telephone that they would get Mr. or Mrs. Guthrie to put through 
the calls for them, and in some cases to act as interpreters. 

After Mrs. Guthrie once had gotten a call through to lowa 
during a thunderstorm the caller was too scared to talk. Since 
Nutley had no jail, when Constable John Conway captured a 
man who had murdered his wife, he brought his prisoner to the 
store and had Mr. Guthrie call Newark to have a horse-drawn 
patrol wagon sent out. Most of the calls for undertakers seemed 
to be at night. Mrs. Guthrie might be awakened by someone call- 
ing up to her window, “Yoohoo! John just passed away: Can we 
telephone ?”’ 

The store was a sort of general meeting place for the com- 
munity. Among those dropping in were Mark Twain, Annie Oak- 
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ley, H. C. Bunner, the witty editor of Puck, Albert Sterner the 
painter and Patrick Nelson. 

There was always a large group there on election nights. By 
telephone Nutley heard the returns of the election of Harrison in 
1888, of Cleveland in 1892 and of McKinley in 1896. 

At the insistence of his father, Edmund J. Guthrie became a 
telephone man, employed in the office of the plant engineer of the 
N.J. Bell Telephone Co. He retired after thirty years of service 
and is a life member of the Telephone Pioneers of America. 

Probably the first residence telephone in Nutley was in the 
Walnut Street rectory of Reverend John F. Morris of St. Mary’s 
Church. 

There were about 50 telephones in Nutley, by 1900, and in 
1903 the lines were transferred to the Passaic switchboard. This 
meant a change from magneto to common battery service. The 
‘ncrease in the number of Nutley telephones was rapid and by 
1910 it had jumped to 464, and ten years later, in 1920 it was 
over 1,000. In 1950 it had reached 14,000. 

By 1925, to meet the demand for service a switchboard was in- 
stalled on Chestnut Street near Passaic Avenue which served 
Nutley subscribers from August 27, 1925, until the present dial 
equipment in the new building at 296 Franklin Avenue, was cut 
into service on January 15, 1949. 

Patrick Guthrie was born in New York, and the first time he 
ever came to New Jersey was with friends, the Purdy boys who 
worked in the same printing office, Harper’s Weekly Magazine, 
where he worked. He never saw the Nutley Park section of town, 
before he started into business here. The Purdy homestead was in 
the Silver Lake section of Belleville near Bird’s Woods and the 
Mushroom Station on the Greenwood Lake Branch of the Erie, 
the place where they caught the last freight through to Jersey 
City on Sunday nights, to get to work in New York City. 

When Guthrie made these weekend trips to Silver Lake he 
made friends with the folks in the neighborhood, and so wandered 
down the old road to “Dublin” and the Hanily farm, at Passaic 
Avenue and Harrison Street in Nutley. 

To ride the freight back towards New York Guthrie and the 
Purdy boys always met at the same location, late at night. They 
spotted the first open freight car ahead of the caboose, where 
the Flagman was on duty. One Sunday night, in the darkness, they 
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dropped into a half-filled car of empty flour bags, and when they 
looked over the situation in the morning, their clothes were ruined. 

On other nights when they could not make the freight train, 
they walked the tracks through the Erie Railroad tunnel to 
Jersey City. That was pure adventure because at night the tunnel 
was pitch-dark. They often had no idea which track they were 
on until a head-light from an on-coming engine flashed before 
their eyes to make them realize the danger. 

Nutley’s “Greenwich Village” on Passaic Avenue, in those 
days, crowded close to Chestnut Street and all the neighbors 
helped one another in sickness and emergency. They banded to- 
gether in a unit, which was called “United Friends.” The only 
doctor in the Township was Doctor Daily. If anyone fell sick 
the men of the neighborhood, in turn, would sit all night with a 
patient, playing cards with him and making him comfortable. 
The women also assisted by caring for the children and doing the 
house-work when a family was in trouble. 

Every year a platform was built under the trees for out-door 
dances. The crowds entered the woods from Chestnut Street, east 
of Passaic Avenue. This big event of the year usually took place 
about the Fourth-of-July, when the June-bugs and mosquitoes 
were in season. The money raised from these dances helped pay 
charity expenses for the year. 

The dance floor was square, with a railing all around it. From 
posts at the four corners, kerosene-flares lighted the dance floor. 
The band-stand was covered over and kerosene-lamps were used 
for light. The Dance Master, late in the afternoon, would chip 
off paraffin candles and stamp them into the floor, and with the 
help of neighborhood youngsters, backsliding and falling all 
over the place, the dance floor would be as smooth as glass. When 
the floor was lighted for the evening, the Dance Master, with his 
badge of authority, would weave back and forth among the 
dancers to spot any “‘Speilers” on the floor. If someone was sus- 
pected, the Dance Master would stop suddenly and tap the culprit 
on the shoulder, warning him to “break away.” 

The mosquitoes and the bright lights were too much for Guth- 
rie’s son, Edmund, on one occasion. When his eyes would not stay 
open, he dragged himself under the dance platform and nestled 
in a bed of dry leaves where the noise of the traps and the 
cymbals put him to sleep. At closing time, when the stands were 
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cleared and the lights were out, Nutley families often would then 
roundup their sleeping youngsters. They often found them asleep 
under the dance floor and had to pull them out by the feet and 
carry them home. | 

Edmund Guthrie remembers that when friends from New 
York City would come to Nutley to spend a vacation in the 
country, they seemed to be scared of the mosquitoes. New Jersey 
had a reputation which few would dare to deny. In those days, 
New York newspapers made much of the “Jersey mosquitoes’ 
in their cartoons. 

The natives of Nutley did not bother too much about mos- 
quitoes; there were no wire window screens. The mosquitoes 
would come in, buzz around the house and fly out again. Some 
families had cotton mosquito netting at the kitchen windows but 
that was chiefly to keep the flies out. 
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When Nutley Commuted by the 


‘Passaic Queen” 


FROM ARCHIE COE 


she was every inch a queen. Her lines were slim and her 
deck seemed to skim the water. By day there were flags 
and bunting, and by night paper lanterns to symbolize the merry- 
making that befits a workaday boat turned excursion steamer. 
Twice a day the boat steamed up and down the Passaic River 
between Passaic and Newark carrying passengers back and forth 
on her two round trips. The rest of the time, she ferried fun- 
makers from Newark and the bay up to picnic grounds in the 
groves along the banks. Nutley was a favorite rendezvous with 
several groves as well as Feuerbach’s hotel, the old “Firebox,” 
where there were simple bucolic amusements under the trees. 
You had only to stand on the deck and wave to bring the grace- 
ful “Queen” to your very shoetips, but the five-cent fare was dear. 
Interest was high here, among town boys who today are grown 
and aging men, when the echo of the slapping wheels preceded 
the vessel. ‘“[he ‘Queen’ is a-comin’,” went the cry and every 
barefoot boy in town within running distance of the river took 
to his heels to watch the boat glide by. 
River boating is a tradition in Nutley, ever since the Indian 
canoe days of our colonial founders three centuries ago. But in 
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the now dimming days when today’s men were yesterday’s town 
boys and the “Queen” made her last run on our river the “Penny 
Jigger’” era ended and the street car rails were laid between Big 
Tree and Joralemon Street to connect Newark with Paterson. 

Archie Coe of 212 Walnut Street is one of those who remem- 
bered the “Queen” and he was one of the last to see her when, 
“come down in life” after being dethroned from the Passaic, she 
ended her days as an excursion boat in New York Bay waters. 

“When the tide came up the river, everyone went down to 
watch the ‘Queen’ steam up river to Passaic, but when the tide 
turned, the Passaic was an open sewer as all the filth of the valley 
above Nutley was swept downstream into Newark Bay,” Coe 
remembered. 

“The ‘Queen’ was an amusement boat, even though it was run 
to carry passengers and freight between the two cities. In July 
and August it was frankly unpleasant to travel on or to live 
along the river. It is a historic fact that the air around the river 
was so bad that it took the paint off the houses that fronted on 
the Passaic. 

“The last time I saw the ‘Queen’ was in the Hudson River 
during the naval parade that welcomed Dewey back home after 
his victory at Manila Bay at the end of the Spanish-American 
war. My sister took me by carriage and ferry to New York and 
we went out to see the warships. 

“Suddenly my sister pointed to an excursion boat and said 
‘There’s the “Queen.” ’ It was, sure enough, but she had come 
down in her career and was loaded with drunks who had their 
shoes off and dragged their feet in the water. 

“T remember, though, when it ran on regular schedule up and 
down the river all day long. For many years Duncan’s Mills used 
to ship all their woolen goods by water and loaded at what was 
called Duncan’s dock at the foot of Grant Avenue. There was 
another dock at the foot of Nutley Avenue, and if you wanted 
to ride the ‘Queen’ either way, you merely stood on the dock and 
waved your handkerchief and the pilot would nose the craft over 
to pick you up.” 

In the early days of river traffic, it was cheaper and easier to 
haul freight to New York by water than by road across the 
meadows. The stone which was quarried on both sides of Park 
Avenue was loaded on barges at a dock where the Avondale bridge 
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now stands, then called North Belleville, and was floated to New 
York where it went into the building of the famous “brown stone” 
mansions of a hundred years ago. 

Although the “Queen” was the last of the favorite river boats, 
she was no more glorious than many of her predecessors, the 
“Olive Branch,” the “Highland Chief,” the “Rockaway” or the 
“Belleville.” In those early days Nutley and Belleville were both 
a part of Bloomfield, but when they seceded to form the town 
of Belleville, they turned their eyes north and south to Passaic 
and Newark and the river provided the easiest means of travel. 

A local historian of a century ago, Hugh Holmes, wrote a “His- 
tory of Belleville” which applies to Nutley as much as it does to 
present-day Belleville, since the Belleville of his days combined 
both towns. Holmes played a big role himself in getting river 
traffic, and particularly commuting by boat, started. Having been 
a “river man” himself, he left the most coherent story of the busy 
Passaic, harnessed for transportation, of all the contemporary 
recorders. 

The following is from his history: “The first boat that ever 
ran up the Passaic under its own power did so in 1838 and was 
called the ‘Olive Branch.’ The proprietor was R. L. Stephens of 
Hoboken. She was only about 70 feet in length. Her decks cov- 
ered two small hulls, each one placed near the outside guard, 
thus leaving a space in the center for the wheel like the old style 
ferry boats. She carried both freight and passengers from Passaic 
to Newark and ran for one season. 

“Captains John Young and Caleb Neagles were then running 
a line of schooners to New York and the latter bought a side- 
wheel boat called the ‘Wadsworth.’ He tried to get others to take 
a share in her but in this he failed, so he commenced to run her 
on his own account between here and New York but her machin- 
ery was not the best and her boiler old and the last trip she under- 
took, got as far as Newark. The steam was oozing out from her 
boiler in different places and when she struck the dock, so did 
her passengers without waiting for the gangplank. Her freight 
was reshipped to New York. 

“Then Darius and Mathias Williamson, twin brothers, who 
had bought property here concluded to build a small boat and be 
captain, pilot, engineer, deck hand all by themselves, and thought 
by so doing they could make it pay. They did build, but so small 
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that when they placed the engine and the boiler in her she sank 
to the gunwails in the water and there was no room for the freight 
or passengers. 

“Then Abraham Zabriskie of Saddle River concluded to build 
a light draught boat and give her all the bearing possible yet to 
go under the bridges; placed a wheel in the stern. She was called 
the Proprietor, and was a nice boat for her kind. She was also for 
freight and passengers between Passaic, Belleville, Newark and 
New York and her trips to be every other day. He had store 
houses built on different docks for freight. We all thought she 
would at least be an alternate day success, but from some cause 
she was withdrawn after running two years. 

“Then came Captain Bancroft with his boat called the Gilpin, 
a sidewheel 125 feet keel to make daily trips to New York with 
freight and passengers. Her boiler was not large enough and had 
to carry such a head of steam that the engineer, Harry Clayton, 
one of the best, would say to the writer, ‘Thank God, we are safe 
through another day.’ But she did not earn enough to satisfy the 
captain and owner. 

“In 1856 Captain William Tupper brought to our place a 
beautiful little sidewheel steamer called the Rotary which had 
been built to test a rotary engine, invention of Mr. Barrows of 
New York, which he thought was a success and wished the public 
might witness its workings. But Captain Tupper had taken that 
out and put in two oscillating engines and changed the name to 
Governor Kembal. 

“At that time there was no communication to New York, or yet 
to Newark, except by stage or on foot and as some other mode was 
greatly needed and as Captain Tupper had offered to sell the 
‘Governor Kembal’ for $5,500 a meeting was called at the office 
of H. K. Cadmus with the following gentlemen present: J. East- 
wood, S. H. Terry, Doctor A. Ward, G. DeWitt, H. K. Cadmus 
and the writer. At that meeting these gentlemen agreed to raise the 
amount by subscriptions, making a stock company and buy the 
steamer. 

“The next month, the Legislature being in session, the writer 
was appointed to obtain a charter. Thus was incorporated the 
Belleville Steam Boat Company. A board of directors was elected 
and S. H. Terry was appointed treasurer and the writer, secretary. 
She was called ‘Belleville’ and was a picture, a little floating 
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palace. On April 13, 1857 she made an excursion trip up the 
river with the stockholders and invited guests. All were delighted 
with the trip and the steamer the next day made her first regular 
trip to Newark in 30 minutes. 

“The writer soon found out by being secretary that it meant 
captain, pilot and deck hand, for if any were absent he had to 
take his place. 

“Tf the boat was not on time, he had to drive along the river 
to know what was the cause, or if she missed a trip which she 
sometimes did on account of the tide, he must have some good 
reason to give in his report to the directors who met monthly. 
And, why not! He was getting a salary of fifty dollars per year. 

“The boat was run successfully for two seasons, and over 
60,000 passengers carried and a good route established for some 
one, which was the desired object. Captain Martin, who was then 
running the steamer Tamenend from Newark to New York made 
a proposition to buy the Belleville, with the understanding that 
the next season he would put on a boat more commodious. With 
this understanding the company sold her to him in 1859 for the 
small sum of $2,600, $575 in cash and 45 shares of the Morris 
and Essex Railroad stock at ninety cents. 

“Captain Martin continued to run the boat that season, but 
like many others became financially embarrassed. 

“The first of the next season we were without any boat when 
Captain Charles Field brought on the river a sidewheel steamer 
called the Highland Chief and on June 8th made her first trip. 
He continued to run her through the excursion season and then 
concluded to take her away, but proposed to sell and tried to get 
different parties interested but failed. Finally the writer, not 
wishing to see her taken from the river, bought her and gave a 
large 200 ton schooner as part payment. 

“This was the fall of the great political campaign of 1860, 
and many meetings of both parties were held in our place, when 
she brought a full cargo of 600, first of ‘Wide Awakes’ and then 
again as many more of the ‘Hickory Boys.’ It was a dark night 
when they came up the river with their torches burning, looking 
as if they might be a delegation from the lower regions. 

“In the spring the first trip was made on the evening of 
March 26, 1861, an excursion to Newark free to all parties who 
would buy a ticket to hear P. T. Barnum lecture in the Opera 
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House, for the benefit of the M. E. Church of this place. He 
called the boat Confidence, hired a grove up the river, trimmed 
it up nicely, put up tables, swings, laid dancing floors and had 
all conveniences for parties. 

“This year was the commencement of the War and most of 
our military company under the command of Captain Aaron 
Young offered themselves in their country’s service to help put 
down the Southern rebellion. The boat took them daily and the 
owner was told to keep an account and it would be paid. It 
amounted to over $100 and the amount is yet unpaid. 

“Then sometime after the Confidence was taken off the river 
(she having also carried freight in connection with the Stephens 
and Condit’s line to New York). Some parties from Passaic put 
on a sternwheel boat to run from that point to New York as a 
freight boat, called the Lodi. She ran in one day and returned 
the next but it did not prove a success. 

“At the time the Confidence was sold, there was a charter 
granted for a horse-railroad and all eyes were turned to it thinking 
that would supply our need, but they were to run to the north 
end of our town. Instead they had only brought it to the south 
side of the Second River, to what was then called Flanigan’s sta- 
tion and for six years through mud, snow, slush, rain, heat and 
dust, all had to foot it and then pay ten cents for a ride the 
balance of the way. He announced that he would give $100 per 
annum to anyone who would put on and continue to run a suita- 
ble boat and hoped others would do the same. But there was no 
second to the proposition. Instead they wanted him to put it on 
the river.” 

Mr. Holmes finally made a proposition that if 100 commuters 
would pay $35 each for the season for two years he would under- 
take another boat. He specified two years because he felt that 
the Railroad Company would come to terms after that time. The 
meeting acclaimed this most satisfactory. Fifty signatures were 
obtained at the meeting and a committee appointed to get the 
rest. On the strength of this showing Mr. Holmes took an option 
on Rockaway, the one best adapted to the river. However at the 
meeting when the 100 signatures were to be in only 85 were 


brought forth, along with the assurance that the other 15 would 
be forthcoming. 
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“With this assurance the bargain was closed and on May Oth 
brought the ‘Rockaway’ to Belleville. On the 20th she was 
inspected and took a sail with invited guests. The next day she 
started on her first trip with Charles Couse as engineer and C. W. 
Lee as captain. 

“In order to help make the boat pay, he did as he did with 
the Confidence, hired two groves, drove wells, put down dancing 
floors, put up tables, swings, and all conveniences for parties 
catering for excursions. 

“There was but two feet of water on the reef at low tide and 
the boat drew two feet six inches, and he was compelled to do as he 
had told them he should, make time tables to suit. Even so the 
tides would catch him and he had to convey his passengers from 
the reef in carriages. The boat made one run from Passaic, two 
from North Belleville and six from Belleville to Newark daily. 

“After all was working satisfactory he called on the chair- 
man of the committee for his 100 notes of $35 each. There was 
to be some single ones at $25. What was his astonishment and 
disappointment, when he was told they had but 42.” 

Mr. Holmes felt that he had been deceived, for he had invested 
at least $25,000 based on promises. Nevertheless he made the 
best of it. 

“Because the reef was a great obstruction to all navigation and 
particularly so to steamboats, and some had told him they would 
help him if he would get it deepened, he made an agreement with 
Morris and Cummings to give him five feet of water at low tide, 
fifty feet wide over the whole reef for the sum of $1,200. They 
worked on it for 24 days without any benefit, for some parts were 
as shallow as before. Then they threw it into day’s work at $100 
per day and demanded $2,400. Those who promised him aid when 
there was money to pay were not there. He was alone and when 
they threatened suit he told them to go ahead. They never pressed 
the claim. , 

“Then he went to the Honorable G. A. Halsey, who was in 
Congress, to try and get an appropriation to clear the reef. Gen- 
eral Newton was instructed to make a survey and estimate. He 
came to Newark. The writer in a steamer took him over both 
' reefs. His report was that it would cost $80,000. Mr. Halsey got 
that year an appropriation of $25,000 to start and afterward the 
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balance. The work was done and today any vessel that can get to 
Newark can reach the docks at Belleville. 

“The Rockaway ran the season through by the careful manage- 
ment of James Black, who was pilot and Charles W. Lee, captain 
and carried nearly 50,000 people, averaging three excursions per 
week without any serious accident. One day she came home minus 
a smokestack. The draw on the Delaware, Lackawanna Railroad 
bridge did not get off in time, and the stack was carried away. 

“There have been quite a number of steam tugs on the river 
for towing vessels and very many small pleasure and family 
steam yachts, and for the last four years the small propeller 
Passaic Queen for the summer months has been making two trips 
a day with passengers from Newark to Passaic. But one of the 
great objects for which the boats were started was accomplished. 

“The horse railroad company was brought to terms. They com- 
menced almost immediately to extend their road and soon finished 
it and notwithstanding all the protestations against it before the 
boats were placed on the river; scores and scores daily were for- 
getful of their promises and took to the cars.” 
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When Bicyling and Auto Races 
Were Popular 


FROM THE NUTLEY REVIEW 
“The wheel has come to stay” editorialized The Nut- 
ley Review in its edition of October 5, 1895. 


“Wheels! Wheels! Nothing but wheels— 
Not in our heads, but under our heels.” 





o MUCH had the bicycle come to mean to Nutley, back in 

1895, that The Review reported from Paris that the divine 

Sarah Bernhardt frowned on Knickers for women cyclists, 
contending that the masculine attire donned by women for bicycle 
riding was immoral. That coming from Sarah was something, be- 
cause she had long affected white flannel suits, frock coats, trous- 
ers and all when she received visitors in her Paris mansion. 

The grandmother of today’s “gun moll” was the “knicker- 
bocker girl thief’ who, Te Review reported, was stealing bi- 
cycles from renting stores throughout the Essex suburban area, 
replacing the name plates with different trademarks and selling 
them. 

Forty-seven members of the British Parliament, The Review 
reported, take daily bicycle rides and a Chicago dispatch reported 
that an enterprising manufacturer was hooking up a bicycle with 
a baby carriage to provide mechanical pushers. 

In that happy pre-automobile and pre-aeroplane era, when 
Sunday afternoon trotting races on a mile straightaway in elm- 
shaded Washington Avenue were the town’s favorite diversion, 
bicycles captured Nutley’s favor to such an extent that under a 
heading “Wheeling Notes” The Review printed a half column 
of the following news items. 
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Story of Scorchers 


“The Bicycle has struck Nutley with full force and on the 
streets of the town they can be seen at any time. 

“Dr. and Mrs. G. B. Philhower have joined the fraternity and 
are frequently seen enjoying the pleasures. 

“Rey. W. J. Keatley is an old patron of the wheel and uses 1t 
in attending to his many duties. 

“Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Larkin are popular riders and enjoy 
many aspin. 

“The distance to school is shortened considerably by the use 
of the wheel. At noon time they can be seen by the dozen, bearing 
the youngsters to distant dinners. 

“Principal Wright uses one and finds it a very convenient 
companion. 

“SS, Davis is an expert and enjoys scorching. He makes good 
time. 

“S FE], Door is an expert rider and enters the Yantacaw races. 
He makes them hustle to beat him. 

“Frank R. Rusby, president of Nutley wheelmen, is an ardent 
admirer of the exercise and is somewhat of a scorcher. 

“Nutley wheelmen’s quarters in the Park Hall have been se- 
cured for another year. 

“Sydney Wassal, member of the Nutley wheelmen is a pro- 
moter of its popularity. 

“Alpheus Geer is an advocate of the wheel as a conditioner and 
uses it in training. He is an example of its efficacy. 

“W. H. Page of the Yantacaws is an expert and his son Dick, 
a bright little fellow, is very quick and adept. 

“Possibly the fastest youngster in town on the wheel is Clarence 
Faith. He keeps his father, Ernest E. Faith, hustling to keep up 
with him. 

‘Halstead Baker of Walnut Street is another fast youngster. 
He rides a Crescent and makes good time on it. 

“A hint to wheelmen. Why not negotiate with N.A.C. and 
construct a track on their grounds? This would mean a lot to 
them and the wheelmen. 

“The wheel has come to stay. Its usefulness is more than evi- 
dent every day and is the secret of its popularity.” 
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That love of the bicycle carried over into modern times when 
until as recently as 1939 Nutley enjoyed professional bicycle 
racing in the velodrome, since destroyed, which was built on the 
filled in quarries between Park and Grant Avenues. In fact, it 
took a referendum in November, 1939, when the voters cast a 
three-to-one ballot, 2,161 to 770, against renewing the velo- 
drome’s license after two drivers had been killed in accidents in 
a single season of midget automobile racing that shared the pine 
saucer with the bicycle. 

The velodrome itself was built just 30 years ago, a wooden 
banked track with fenced in bleacher seats. Motor-paced races 
were popular enough to fill the stands every Sunday afternoon 
in fair weather. It was only a step farther from motor-paced races 
to midget automobiles, and Eastern Speedways, Inc. took that 
step in April, 1938. 

Bike racing had finally given up after a disastrous summer at 
the gate in 1937. The opening of the Coney Island velodrome 
had attracted most of the best riders, and with only second quality 
racers left the local saucer was unable to hold the crowds. The 
owners were having trouble with sinking quarries and as the fill 
sank deeper and deeper it became necessary to shore up the pine 
track and the bleachers with two-by-fours. 

The midget races won instant favor with everyone but the 
neighbors and the noise of the tuning up and racing “doodle- 
bugs” shattered the Sundays until Nutley grew very angry. 

Electric sound recorders were brought in to register the noise 
decibels. Recordings were made in residential sections and even 
as far away as Four Corners. They showed that not only the tiny 
motors roared, but so did Promoter Jack Kochman who used a 
public address system to boom out commercials. They showed 
also that as far away as Highfield Lane the noise was bothersome. 

The upshot of the decibel recording was that the promoter 
agreed to tone down his amplifiers, but that merely gave free 
rein to the “doodlebugs” so the growing list of protestants took 
their problem to the town hall, along with tell-tale records of the 
calibrated sound. 

Mrs. Eleazer Barth, head of the League of Women Voters, was 
one of the most active advocates of bringing back silent Sundays. 
Ex-mayor Emil Diebitsch joined the fight against the “‘doodle- 
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bugs” but Mayor Fred Young, who had been a lifelong sports- 
man, was taking his time to make a personal inquiry when the 
first of the two fatal accidents occurred which in the end, shut 
down the races. 

The first of the two deaths occurred during the races of Sun- 
day, April 2, 1939. Henry Guerand, 26, of Paterson, was riding 
in fifth position on the 35th lap of the day’s final race when he 
lost control of his midget car on a curve. The car hit a guard rail 
and Guerand was catapulted. He hit a steel protection cable and 
was decapitated. To the horror of the hundreds of spectators his 
head rolled down the steep incline of the wooden saucer. 

That accident set off a storm of criticism of the Town Com- 
mission as well as Promoter Kochman and the town meetings for 
the next months were stormy affairs as one delegation followed 
another to protest. An Essex County Grand Jury, charged with 
investigating the accident, accused the races of being “‘a public 
nuisance.” 

On the strength of the grand jury’s decision, the Town Com- 
mission, under severe pressure, revoked the Eastern Speedways 
license, but Promoter Kochman was insistent and obtained a writ 
which permitted him to resume the races in July pending a court 
decision, in August, which over-ruled the Town Commission on 
the revocation of the license. 

An open battle between the town and the out-of-town promoter 
then developed and shortly after he had won his court victory 
Kochman was served with a summons on complaint of Health 
Officer Richard V. Fellers, charging him with violating the town’s 
anti-noise ordinance. Recorder Charles Young fined the promoter 
$25. 

The commissioners then decided to submit the whole problem 
to the voters in the coming November elections in a referendum 
to decide the future of midget car racing. 

Fate stepped in, however, before the elections took place and 
in a second fatal accident another out-of-town driver, Carl 
Hattel, a Californian, was killed on an August Sunday after- 
noon. A broken axle sent him piling into the guard rail of the 
tiny Nutley saucer on the unlucky 13th lap. With his car out of 
control, he failed to take a sharp turn and his car crashed, pinning 
him in. It took so long to extricate him from the debris that he 
died before reaching St. Mary’s Hospital. 
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That second fatality within four months whipped Kochman 
and he voluntarily halted the races, announcing his intention of 
resuming in the following summer. In November, however, the 
town settled the problem by voting down “doodlebug” racing 
2,161 to 770 in a referendum which did not see a dozen votes cast 
until the close of the Nutley-East Orange High School football 
game. That was one of the big years for the Maroon and Nutley 
was football mad, even though that unhappy afternoon East 
Orange held Nutley to a 6-6 tie and spoiled chances of a state 
championship. 

The velodrome had a fling, too, at boxing, but, strangely 
enough, Joe Louis, the world’s champion, figured in a “stinko” 
which ruined the fight game here and caused promoter Lew 
Diamond to fold his tent and steal back to Jersey City. 

A first trial of boxing ended in a riot in 1937 when Tony 
Fisher lost a decision to Lou Halpern, but the next year another 
promoter took over, Harry Mendel. He staged one good fight 
between ['wo-Ton Tony Galento and Al Ettore which put Tony 
on his way up. In another fight here that year Bob Pastor took 
a decision from Freddie Fiducia. 

The fiasco in which Joe Louis figured took place in June 
1939, when Joe interrupted his training at Pompton Lakes for 
his fight with Tony Galento long enough to come to Nutley to 
second one of his sparring partners, Dave Clark, a dusky De- 
troit punch absorber. Gus Lesnevich, the North Bergen blond, 
smacked Clark cold in the first round and while Joe Louis sat 
with his famous dead pan in Clark’s corner, 2,000 Nutley fans 
rioted. That ended boxing here. 

Had the green center of the stadium been 10 yards longer it 
might have survived the wartime need for metals and might 
still be standing. Joseph Reilly toyed with the idea of leasing it. 
as a football stadium for the Iron Dukes, but when it was 
measured it was found to be ten feet short of the required 100 
yards between goal posts. That doomed the velodrome and 
when World War II needs of scrap metal were highest, Joseph 
Michle, the Newark contractor who built and owned the struc- 
ture, dismantled it at the top of the market. 
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Commuting by the Erie in the Old Days 


FROM FRED YOUNG 


there were times in the memory of living commutation 
riders when a trip to New York involved real hardships, 
icefloes in the Hudson with bergs as big as a city block or strikes 
which compelled the commuters themselves to put on overalls 
and fire the boilers to keep up steam enough to reach Jersey City. 

From Nutley it is possible to look across the meadows and see 
the skyline of the big city, but there have been times in history 
when the whole commuting population, which at times numbered 
2,000, was marooned here for days at a time by accidents, strikes 
or storms. And any old commuter will tell you that our weather 
has changed and winters are nowhere near as hard as they were 
forty or fifty years ago. 

Fred Young, former mayor, is one of those commuters who 
is convinced that something has happened to the cycle of seasons. 
He can remember being marooned on an ice-berg in a paddle- 
wheel ferry, quite involuntarily of course, as the sheet of ice, 


a city block square, raced toward the Narrows in the swift cur- 
rent of the Hudson. 


Pi and luxury have softened up the commuters, for 
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“In my own life, I have seen the seasons and commuting 
change,” Young told The Sun. 

‘In these days of family automobiles you can reach midtown 
New York through the Lincoln tunnel in fifteen minutes, and 
most commuters travel that way or by bus. But there was a 
time when Nutley had but one way of reaching New York, and 
that was by Erie through the tunnel to Jersey City and by 
Chambers Street or 23rd Street ferry to the big city. 

‘Nutley was a commuting town in those days, 40 to $0 years 
ago, when several thousand people headed for New York to 
work every day. The trains would be almost empty when they 
pulled into the Nutley stations but they were full before they 
reached Belleville. The morning express alone used to take 200 
every day. 

“Billy Berg, Stephen Dorr, and the other Wall Streeters used 
to catch the 8:26 train to reach the financial district by 9 o’clock. 
There were no chair cars on those democratic trains and Berg 
and Dorr used to have to take their chances on getting a seat. As 
soon as they sat down they opened the Herald or the Times to 
the financial sections, and their day’s work had begun. 

“That was before the days of the tabloids, but you knew 
your men by the papers they read. The Herald in James Gordon 
Bennett’s day was the top paper, but the World was the favorite 
of the early version of today’s ‘stenog.’ In the evenings, on 
the return trains when the news and candy butchers went 
through the cars before the trains quit Jersey City, the New 
York Sun was the only paper anyone bought. 

‘Nutley schools were at their low point about then, and quite 
a few families sent their boys to school in New York. That was 
how I became a commuter at 8 years, along with my brothers 
Roswell and Philip. We went in every day to a choir school at 
Trinity Church. 

“Naturally, we boys were delighted when tugs would have 
to break the ice in the slips to let the ferry boats out. We were 
delighted, too, one day, when the 23rd Street ferry, bucking the 
icefloe, hit a huge flat cake of ice. The paddle-wheeler was 
going so fast that it climbed right on top of the ice and lay 
there with paddles flying. The stern deck was level with the 
water and we were being carried along in the current when the 
ice-cake broke and let the ferry back in the water. 
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“Fyen before we reached Jersey City, snowdrifts in the 
meadows used to stall the commuting trains, particularly around 
Harrison. It was nothing for service to be delayed 24 hours 
during the winter, and when it did, there was a second Nutley 
in either the Northwestern or the Walcott hotel, the handiest 
to the ferries. 

“There were trains all day long and late into the night. Many 
Nutley families used to commute to Broadway. It meant taking 
the 6:45 p.m. train and getting home at about 2 a.m. It was 
quite the thing in those days to have a spot or snack at Del- 
monico’s after the show, so the theatre special used to leave 
New York at 1:26 a.m. which gave everyone plenty of time to 
empty a bottle of champagne. The baggage-master used to go 
through the train, very thoughtfully, and turn out the oil lamps 
so everyone could sleep until the train reached Nutley. 

“The baggage-master was a sort of master of ceremonies. On 
the evening commuting return trains, whist games were in order 
from the time the trains were boarded at the ferries until Nut- 
ley was reached. The baggage-master had his regulars for whom 
he held seats in the smoking car, even turning back seats to make 
room for a foursome. He provided cards and set up what served 
for a table, and in return his grateful passengers used to chip in 
$1 each for him every month. 

“The trip was just as it is now, with the dog-leg run into 
Newark, but the elimination of the tunnel at Jersey City cut 
the run from 34 minutes to 26 for the express trains. It also 
cut down on the Nutley laundry bill, because the old tunnel 
was lined with soot. 

“Travel was cheaper, too. If you bought a commutation ticket 
which cost $5.20 a month for the ordinary traveler, or $3.60 for 
the schoolboys, the ferry ride cost nothing. Otherwise the ferry 
cost 3 cents. Even when the Hudson tube was opened, many 
commuters and most of the boys still rode the ferry because in 
every season, that ride across the Hudson was worth all the 
bother—even in winter when ice was so thick along the shore 
that you had to walk a plank to get on the ferry. 

“It was hard traveling in those winters, but some trains had a 
pot-bellied stove red-hot in the last car and we boys used to 
cluster around it. It was a great improvement when ‘pinch gas’ 
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replaced the oil lamps. The baggage-master used to go along 
with a lighted taper, open the domes and light the gas lamps.” 

Apparently, no Nutley commuter ever was killed on the Erie. 
There never was a serious accident to a commuter train, but 
none of the old commuters has ever forgotten the wreck of the 
old milk train which isolated Nutley for several days until a 
shuttle train backed up from Jersey City and took them back 
to work. 

The milk train used to race through Nutley at 60 miles an 
hour, carrying New York state milk and cream to Newark and 
Jersey City. One night, about 1902, a long freight, slow in obey- 
ing orders, was in process of pulling into a siding at the Frank- 
lin Avenue station. The engineer discovered that his train was 
too long for the siding and several cars hung out on the main 
line. 

He had started to cut his train and back several cars on an- 
other spur when the milk train roared down through Nichol’s cut. 
The locomotives met head-on at the station. Nutley people who 
heard the crash had to wade through cascades of milk to reach 
the victims. 

In telescoping each other, at the great speed, the two locomo- 
tives sheared off the cabins. The engineers on both trains were 
killed. It took two days to clear the tracks and Nutley’s com- 
muters had time to tend their gardens. 

Another such accidental interruption of commuting occurred 
when a wooden trestle near the La Monte paper mill, bringing 
the outlet from Nichol’s pond, caught fire from burning brush 
and burned down. But even though it happened nearly 50 years 
ago, the great strike of railway firemen is still fresh in the mem- 
ory of many commuters. 

“Service was completely interrupted when the firemen went 
on strike in 1911, but the commuters got tired looking across the 
meadows at inaccessible New York, and did something about 
it,’ Fred Young recalls. 

“We organized a group of volunteers who motored to the Erie 
yards at Waldwick, near Paterson, where we took off our good 
clothes and put on overalls. We stoked the locomotives and got 
up steam. Union rules were more lax then than now, and once 
we got up steam the engineers took the trains out. 
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“Tt was quite a lark for us young fellows who took pride in 
our muscles, but it was quite a workout to keep steam up as far 
as Jersey City. It is quite a knack to fire a boiler correctly. We 
used to toss our shovels and half the coal ran off the tenders. 

“J recall stoking a train on the return trip one night. I wanted 
to get off at Nutley, so I was not interested in getting up too 
much steam. But at Belleville, I had let it get down too low 
and we couldn’t make the grade from Belleville to the Walnut 
Street station. We had to back up, fire away, wait and try again 
several times before we made it.” 
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Horse-and- Buggy Courtship 
at 6 Miles an Hour 


FROM ALLAN STIRRATT 


fur rugs for courting, unless it’s a surrey with a fringe on 

top, or a buckboard hung on springs—always of course 
with a wise old horse for motive power. In fact there are hun- 
dreds of marriages still in existence here in Nutley that grew out 
of such horse-and-buggy courtship. 

Allan H. Stirratt, last of a century-old line of livery men and 
horsemen, is an authority on horse-and-buggy courtship, because 
he wooed and won his own wife in a bay-powered runabout be- 
tween here and Little Falls. For years, in succession to a black- 
smith father and a carriage painting grandfather, he furnished 
Nutley swain with one-horse motive power for courting. 

“Horses seemed to have a horse-sense that horsepower doesn’t 
have” Stirratt told The Nutley Sun at his home, 314 Passaic 
Ave. 

“Forty years or more ago, we had regular customers who 
booked certain horses once or twice a week to go courting. Some- 
times they hired a sleigh when the snow was deep, or an open 
runabout on a warm summer night or a buggy with curtains if 
the winds were chill or wet; or if two couples went courting to- 
gether they asked for a surrey and, of course, it had a fringe on 
top. 

“Snow seemed to bring out a desire for speed, because noth- 
ing moves smoother than a sleigh, but it’s hard to court in freez- 
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ing weather when you have to hold two reins. Nothing was bet- 
ter than a warm summer evening, a horse which needed no guid- 
ing and could do his six miles an hour. Our horses got so they 
knew the circuit to Little Falls and back.” 

In that era before automobiles entered Nutley’s life, the 
livery stable on Chestnut Street just east of Passaic Ave., and 
the blacksmith shop on Chestnut Street alongside the Third 
River were hubs of town activity and even social centers. Mark 
Twain, who spent many week-ends in Nutley, as a guest of 
Henry Cuyler Bunner, editor of Puck, a humorous magazine 
of the day, loved to hunt out Joseph Stirratt, a dour Scot, father 
of Allan Stirratt, at either the livery stable or the smithy and 
discuss the problems of the day. 

David Stirratt was the founder of the dynasty which catered 
to Nutley’s need of horses for a century. He came from Scot- 
land, went back to bring his family, including Joseph, his son, 
and stayed on to die here. The blacksmith shop was one of the 
busiest places in town. Joseph Stirratt shod the town’s horses, 
David painted its carriages and a wheelwright named Simpson 
plied his trade along the river behind the smithy. 

Stirratt horses served Nutley from birth to death. They 
hauled the doctor’s buggy as he raced the stork. They took the 
family on picnics with “Old Barney” Gannon or Jimmy Carroll 
sitting on the driver’s seat holding the reins. They hauled mov- 
ing vans, even to New York—quite a trip in those days. 

When a commuter slept overlate and missed his train, they 
raced six miles to Newark to catch a train. They hauled the 
town fire engines. They plowed the snow off icy sidewalks for 
$1.50 an hour, under town contract. They pulled the hack that 
met all trains and deposited commuters at their home for 25 
cents, and finally, they hauled the hearse and the funeral coaches. 

Old Barney remembered the night the stables burned. There 
were between 35 and 4o horses stabled there that night, well 
over a third of a century ago when flames broke out in the hay- 
loft. Barney and the neighbors helped Allan Stirratt free the 
horses. Time after time, they went back into the smoke and flames, 
cut halters and brought the horses outside. Finally all were saved, 
but for the next few days the horses were rounded up from miles 
around. 
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In those days, the A. T. Stewart home, owned by one of New 
York’s “mercantile princes” stood on a vast farm on the west 
side of Passaic Ave., just about across from where it now stands 
at 314. The Stewart property ran down to the Third River and 
over to Centre Street. Many of the horses which escaped the 
fire were caught the next day in the Stewart corn fields or pas- 
tures, but others ran all over Nutley that wild night. 

Barney also drove the “Penny Jigger” between the trolley car 
railheads at Big Tree and Joralemon Street. Public Service had 
won franchises from both ends between Newark and Paterson, 
except for a small strip between Big Tree and Joralemon. The 
municipality of Belleville stubbornly refused for years to grant 
that franchise, so Stirratt hacks carted passengers between the 
Paterson and Newark trolleys. 

“We had a concession with Public Service to haul passengers 
with transfers from the trolley cars at either railhead,” Stirratt 
recalls. “No one could ride from Nutley to Newark in those days 
without riding our hack part of the way. Finally the town fathers 
of Belleville relented and agreed to allow the trolley lines to be 
connected so the hack went out of business.” 

Barney used to drive, too, on the favorite excursion of Nutley 
sportsmen to Green Pond where the fishing was good and where 
there were picnic grounds. It was a 9 hour drive, at 6 miles 
per hour, and if there were too many picnickers, it often became 
necessary to change horses at Butler. It’s an hour drive today 
by car. 

It’s a tossup whether it was Old Barney or Carlo, a huge St. 
Bernard, that answered all fires. In those days, Nutley had fire 
engines but no fire horses and agreed to pay $5 per fire to any 
team which arrived at Town Hall to pull the engine to a blaze. 

That made a steady income for the Stirratt stable if its horses 
could reach Town Hall first. Many times there was quite a keen 
competition. Teams of horses pulling dump carts or delivery 
wagons were stopped in the street, when the fire alarm sounded, 
unhitched and raced to Town Hall to earn the $5. 

That’s where Carlo and Old Barney came in, especially at 
night. Carlo was a huge, shaggy dog with a fireman's heart. 
Stirratt rigged up a bell in the stable, hooked up with the fire 
alarm system. When the bell rang, Carlo would wake up Old 
Barney, then pick out a pair of horses and nip their heels until 
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they woke up kicking. Barney would drop harness on them and 
jumping astride one horse would lead the other and race for 
Town Hall, with Carlo running alongside. 

Carlo’s role in shortening the time that it took to get a fire- 
engine to a blaze won for him a special collar which was the 
gift of the town fire department. It bore an engraved plate 
naming Carlo the town fire dog, and is now in the Nutley 
Museum. 

Horse-thieves were a problem, but most of Stirratt’s custom- 
ers were town people whom he or his father knew. His father 
was a handy man with his fists and had a hair-trigger temper. 
He could punish a customer who brought back an overheated 
horse showing signs of too liberal use of the whip. He hated to 
lose a horse to a horse-thief and ran them down whenever he could. 

Annie Oakley boarded her circus horse, a dark bay gelding 
about 8 years old, with the Stirratts when she was with Buffalo 
Bill’s circus. It was her own horse, which she used in her shoot- 
ing act and she had trained it herself. 

Joe Stirratt loved fast horses and he bred the town champion, 
Frontier, which took on many challengers in those days when 
Nutley was a horsey town and enjoyed trotting and pacing 
races every Sunday on the Washington Avenue mile straightaway. 

Frontier was sired by Sir Walkill, who enjoyed real Hamble- 
tonian blood, and bred to Stirratt’s own mare, Daisey. Sam Hop- 
per, grandfather to the present Republican town chairman, Wil- 
son Kierstead, owned Frontier and won many prizes with his 
champion. 

Allan Stirratt rode in many amateur races on the old Wee- 
quahic track, long since cut up for housing, and his favorites 
were Queen Gentry, a pacer, and Arthur Baronward, a trotter. 
The horses were trained at Clifton, and on the day of a race 
old Barney used to lead them to Weequahic where young Stirratt 
drove them in high wheeled sulkies. 

Allan Stirratt was seldom off the back of a horse, or pony 
or donkey as a boy, and he was one of the star attractions of 
the famous Nutley society circus, at the old Eaton Stone show 
ring, back in 1894 when he rode in the same program with Annie 
Oakley for charity, the fund being used to found a chapter of 
the Red Cross in Nutley. 
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Stirratt still has the blue silk blouse, trimmed in red, which 
he wore for that society circus when he put his trained pony 
through its paces, climbing on tubs, dancing or just galloping 
in a circle. 

One of the Stirratt favorites was a donkey which had the 
vicious habit of reaching back and tearing the pants of the rider. 
When he ripped the clothes off Fred Brandreth one day, the 
Stirratts decided to sell the pet. Bunner, the editor, was looking 
for a pet for his daughter Nancy, so he bought the donkey which 
immediately reformed and became genteel. 

When the first automobiles reached Nutley in the decade 
before World War I, the Stirratts were abreast of the times and 
bought a motor hack to meet all trains. Gradually gasoline took 
the romance out of courting and the surrey with the fringe on 
top was sold down the river. For sentimental reasons, a few 
horses and buggies were kept, but finally an epidemic of glanders 
hit the stable and nine of the last horses had to be taken out and 
shot. 

From that day on, Nutley sped to and from trains, funerals, 
parties and picnics in motor cars. 
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When Nutley ound its Fun 
in Blacking tts Face 


FROM FRED YOUNG 


tum, beloved of all men, was but half way up into the 

flies of his bosun’s chair when the stage lights went on. 
It is a tribute to the genial dentist and to Nutley’s traditional 
Washington’s Birthday Minstrels that the show went on. 

With as much aplomb as if his feet were on the ground, Dr. 
Tantum broke into his comedy song, ‘Does the Spearmint Lose 
Its Flavor on the Bedpost Overnight?” and the audience forgot 
all about his momentary embarrassment. Of hundreds of such 
incidents was one of the happiest of Nutley’s patrimony of tra- 
ditions stuffed. 

Tantum, a born comedian, was the bright star of Nutley’s 
Minstrels and one of its end men. Arthur Dickinson, who built 
Nutley’s first movie, the Park Theatre, on Franklin Avenue 
across from old Park School, was the other “Mr. Bones.” A soft- 
shoe dancer of considerable renown, Dickinson wisely allowed 
his counterpart across the stage a free hand at comedy. Expert 
tambourine thumpers were the other two end men, Lester Vree- 
land and Abner Rutan, and when they were unavailable Dud 
Shepard stepped in to harmonize in “When My Sugar Walks 
Down the Street.” 

The dentist-turned-minstrel was a past master at ad-libbing 
and it was his weakness at memorizing his script which often 
put the traditional interlocutor, Charles Hammond, on the spot. 
Ad-libbing and throwing away the script, Tantum would sud- 
denly turn to the interlocutor with a question. The best Ham- 
mond could do in such unhappy moments was to grunt some- 
thing and Tantum would carry on from there. 

Many a staid businessman of today was a minstrel in his 
youth, for the tradition is comparatively contemporary, but 
housecleanings and attic fires have destroyed most of the cos- 


tumes, the scrapbooks of clippings, the once-prized photographs 
and even the records. 


P= men on a rope were still pulling and “Doc” Tan- 
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Generally, however, the history of a tradition is this: Before 
the era of Boy Scouts, the youth of Vincent Methodist Church 
created a “Naval Brigade,” to be followed by a “Signal Corps” 
at Grace Church. They used to play football and baseball games 
between the Brigade and the Corps and to buy equipment, the 
Brigade put on a minstrel show. 

An amusing diversion in that long-ago era before radio and 
television when movies were in their infancy, Nutley took to 
the minstrels. Capitalizing on popular favor for the Brigade 
productions, the Nutley Club, a group with no purpose except 
to remove the dullness of suburban life, picked up the minstrel 
idea in 1915. 

The Nutley Club held its meetings and dances in the Masonic 
Hall and under ‘‘Tod’’ Tantum’s presidency they were gay. 
The club had a chance to buy land from William Lambert, 
then laying out Nutley Park in building lots, to build itself a 
series of tennis courts. But the club lacked finances. The de- 
cision to stage a minstrel show stemmed from that need for 
funds. 

From the first song to the rousing finale, “Show Me The Way 
To Go Home,” the Nutley Club’s Minstrel was a hit. Year after 
year, always staged on Washington’s Birthday, the club’s show 
was the top event of Nutley’s social season. There was plenty 
of home grown talent but when it became necessary, outside acts 
were brought in. 

Two imported singers, Bill Hillputt and “Scrappy” Lambert, 
graduated from the club minstrels to the then-infant radio in- 
dustry and won everlasting fame as the radio team of “Trade 
and Mark,” sponsored by Smith Brothers, of cough drop fame. 

The original capers were staged at Town Hall but when Park 
School was built and enlarged the setting was the third floor 
auditorium and then the gymnasium. Several of the last of the 
long line of shows were staged in the new Senior High School. 

Dr. Tantum’s unhappy interlude when he was caught half- 
way from the stage to the flies can be explained by physics. 
The setting was an airship ride on the “Shenandoah.” Four end 
men were to make their entrance in a blimp, and suddenly with 
a blinking flash the airship would blow up and the lights would 
go off. 
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When the lights returned, but three men would be seen. They 
would search for Tantum and eventually discover him floating 
down from the sky with a parasol for a parachute. 

Fred Young, who was stage manager for the shows and whose 
wife furnished an act with her mandolin players recruited from 
the small fry of town, arranged for three husky lads to pull 
Tantum up into the flies on a bosun’s chair. 

Alas, they failed to rehearse the scene and someone fearing 
“Tod”? would be too heavy a load for three rope-pullers, how- 
ever stalwart, substituted a block and pulley which Hammond 
used in his work as a steeple jack. No one told the stage manager 
that the block was geared to a ratio of 1 to 8. 

The rope pullers pulled and sweated, pulled some more and 
tugged, with the ratio of 1 to 8, Tod rose only four inches every 
time the handlers pulled two feet. Despite all their tugging, Tan- 
tum was only six or eight feet in the air when after an overlong 
wait the lights went back on. 

There sat Tantum in his hoist holding his parasol over his 
head. As the rope was fed out, he came down at a tantalizingly 
slow speed. Never at a loss for repartee, Tantum joked about his 
plight and finally burst into the song which hundreds of show- 
goers came to the minstrels, year after year, to hear him sing 
with local variations. 

The Club minstrels possessed a whale that was as famous in 
its way as Jonah’s animal. In one of the shows, the cast needed 
a submarine so Fred Young’s enthusiastic stagehands set to and 
made one out of plywood. They built better than they knew, 
because the next year when the script called for a dirigible, the 
submarine was hung in the flies and made a perfect blimp. 

The third year, the play evolved around a whale, so the sub- 
turned-blimp was given a tail, a toothy smile was painted on 
and a whale was born. Alas, the next year the script called for 
a bus and so the whale was sliced in half and his belly turned 
upside down, becoming the top of the bus. That ended the 
whale’s acting career. 

There was nothing incongruous, either, when the chorus sang 
“All Alone At The Telephone” during a special presentation, 
“Nutley ’61” supposed to depict the departure of volunteers un- 
der Captain Cornelius McClees for the Civil War, an occasion 
when the minstrels would have you believe Nutley staged a 
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happy farewell party with songs and dancing. One of the songs 
they sang in that eleventh minstrel show in 1928 was “Stay 
Out of This Town” which hardly fitted the occasion. 

Most everybody in Nutley took part at one time or another 
in the Club’s show. Jack Spooner, a tenor with a successful 
career in and around Broadway, was the show’s singing star. 
Margaret Dickinson, who later was to have a successful pro- 
fessional career with Dennis Shawn’s dancers, was the show’s 
dancing star. Her father was Tantum’s opposite among the end 
men. She later married another member of the cast, Alan Shaw. 

Fred Frobose and Margaret Dickinson Shaw often teamed 
up in specialty dances and, together, gave Nutley its first glimpse 
of the gyrations of an authentic Charleston. 

The five Ames sisters, and later their brother Frank who 
grew up to join them, were frequently starred in the minstrel 
along with pupils of their school of dancing which they ran in 
their home at the corner of Whitford Avenue and Chestnut 
Street. The five sisters were Dorothy, Alice, Marjorie, Mary 
Eloise and Barbara Ann. Some of their performing pupils were 
Helen Myers, Grace Swan, Catherine McAllister, Anne O’ Neill, 
Margaret Bristow, Vivian Mead, Lauretta Blake, Lucille Beau- 
mont, Florence Ward and Adele Sherwood. 

Edith Poynter, who conducts a school for voice culture here 
now, sang such dreamy numbers as “There’s An Old Spinning 
Wheel In The Parlor” as a starred soloist. 

Town Clerk Florence Eccles Rutan was in the cast, as were 
Ab Rutan, Cornelius Van Riper and Dudley Shepard and their 
wives, the La Forge sisters, Gussie and Edna; Chester Ryan 
and his wife, the former Mildred “Mike” Van Riper; Walter 
Ryan and his wife; Clinton Townsend and his sister Ethel who 
became Mrs. Perham Scorso, as well as ‘‘Pete’’ Scorso himself. 

Barney Hillman was in the cast, as was his sister Hjordis; 
Archie Barbata grew up in time to get into several shows at the 
tail end of a tradition; also William Heitman, Mr. and Mrs. Ros- 
well Young, Mr. and Mrs. Garrett Conover, Mr. and Mrs. Al 
Lindstrom and Mr. and Mrs. Willard Sawyer. 

Sawyer was treasurer and in that role helped to wind up the | 
club’s affairs after the lustre of the minstrels dimmed when auto- 
mobiles brought Broadway so much nearer to Nutley and radio 
started attracting more customers than the box office did. 
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Having prospered to a point where the club bought the land 
and built its tennis courts, the traditional minstrels died with 
the late 20’s. The Nutley Club itself dissolved into the Nutley 
Club Realty Corporation and Dr. Tantum relinquished the pres- 
idency to Clinton Townsend. 

The realty corporation sold part of its land holdings to the 
town to permit it to create Memorial Park in tribute to the 
dead of World War I, and the balance of the property was sold 
to the Nutley Tennis Club. The Club gave up its lease on the 
Masonic Hall and its dances which had featured Nutley’s winter 
social season for a quarter of a century were abandoned. 

When the Nutley Club grew tired of blacking its faces, “Tode 
Tantum let his enthusiasm penetrate the Men’s Association of 
Vincent Methodist Church which took over and ran the minstrels 
right up to World War II. “Tod” and Art Dickinson were still 
the end men, spelled by Jack Fruit and Al Lindstrom, and 
Charles Hammond donned his white full dress suit and sat in 
the middle as interlocutor. 
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Early Days Along the Passatc 


FROM MRS. HENRY W. GOODRICH 


of the Passaic River painted by Jacob Ward. One of 

the authors of the history of Nutley which was pub- 
lished in 1907, Mrs. Goodrich lived with her daughter, Miss 
Constance Goodrich, and her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. William W. Goodrich. Another daughter, Frances, who 
lives in Hollywood, is well known as a member of the play and 
screen writing team of Frances and Albert Hackett. She and her 
husband are authors of the play “Up Pops the Devil” and 
numerous moving pictures, including “The Thin Man” series 
and “Faster Parade.” Another son, Lloyd Goodrich, a resident 
of New York City, is director of the Whitney Museum of Art. 

“This oil painting is called in the list of my srandfather’s 
furniture ‘A View of Belleville.’ It was painted, according to a 
rough guess, no later than 1850, probably earlier. It shows a 
stretch of the Passaic River from the present Greenwood Lake 
railroad bridge spanning the river from North Arlington to 
North Newark, up to the Belleville bridge at the foot of Rutgers 
Street. (By the way, my son says that the little sailboat 1s all 
wrong, that it couldn’t have sailed.) In spite of this criticism, 
the painting has been pronounced on good authority as an ex- 
cellent one for that period. As to the artist, my recollection is 
that he was a Jacob Ward of Bloomfield, a close friend of my 
grandfather, and it seems that he was by no means without 
considerable reputation. Records in the New Jersey Historical 
Society give a full account of him and his work, and the Society 
owns one of his landscapes which has been engraved. 

“When, as a child, I came out from New York to Belleville 
to visit my grandfather, one of my earliest impressions was of 
this picture which hung over the mahogany card table in the 
hallway of his house on Main Street. A vivid memory, too, is of 
the shining river, gleaming at the foot of his green lawns; the 
swish of the branches of the great weeping willows as they 
trailed and dipped into the stream; the ‘plomp,’ as old Morris 
Shelley threw a long rope into the water bringing up the pail 
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dripping and sparkling, for the Passaic served every purpose ex- 
cept for drinking water. There are also memories of savage attacks 
of New Jersey mosquitoes on my fat New York legs. Toward 
evening as twilight settled down, I loved to hear the sturgeon 
leaping in the river, and the clip-clopping of horses’ hooves on 
the bridge nearby. These are the things that a child remembers. 

“Well, just as you see in this picture of 1850, Belleville was 
a town when I came for visits; a border of houses along the river 
banks, a few residences in a couple of streets behind Main. In 
the picture you see the Mansion House, considered to be a de- 
sirable hotel for New Yorkers to summer in, a glimpse of Christ 
Episcopal Church, and of the larger Dutch Reformed Church 
near the bridge. 

“Stranger yet, when my father brought his family to live in 
Belleville in 1876, had another artist painted a second picture, 
‘A View of Belleville,’ it would have differed very little from 
the ‘view’ of 1850. Not as yet a single building on Washington 
Avenue which was supposed to be only for stately homes; green 
fields; toward the north, Joralemon’s Farm and dense woods 
running up to what is now Centre Street. 

“By 1876 as a great concession to transportation—for as a 
child I had to reach my grandfather’s on foot from Second 
River Bridge—we now had a horse-car running up Main Street 
from Second River for a few blocks ending at Holmes Street. 
It was a one-track tiny car which tinkled its slow way occa- 
sionally through the middle of the street, drawn by one aged 
horse. This Toonerville Trolley continued its ministrations well 
into the 80’s. 

“In the meantime the Erie had been built, running from 
Jersey City to Paterson, the stock so well watered by Jim Fiske © 
and Jay Gould that even with the best intentions in the world, 
which we hesitate to ascribe to the Erie, it could never be any 
good. 

“I must say a word about our river. In my grandfather’s time 
and long before, the Passaic was considered second only to the 
Hudson, as desirable for gentlemen’s country seats. Its banks 
were lined with the homes of the old Dutch aristocracy. There 
were the mansions of the Schuylers, the Van Rensselaers, the 
Cortlandts, the Stuyvesants, the Morrises, and these houses were 
still there when I was a young girl, but their owners were gone. 
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But that was all the better for us young people. We were free 
to wander under the great.trees at Fairlawn—the development 
Fairlawn keeps the old name—; we enjoyed the old gardens, 
their box bordered paths and faded rose arbors, the nymphs, 
Venuses and Apollos fallen prostrate in the grass. The old glory 
was gone but what was left had its loveliness. 

“When in 1892 the Henry Goodriches moved from Belleville 
to Nutley, there was still one of these beautiful homes but lived 
in by its family—‘Nutley,’ the home of Thomas W. Satterth- 
waite was charmingly placed where a bend in the river afforded 
a view up and down its course. The family, Mrs. Condit, Mrs. 
Nairn, still kept open its hospitable doors. I remember costume 
parties when old uniforms and dainty muslin dresses were dug 
out of its trunks in the attic. The chief event for our children in 
the Christmas holidays was the great tree at the James Satterth- 
waite house where the granddaughter, Mrs. Larkin, and her hus- 
band delighted the neighboring children with gifts, games and 
a magician. 

“As I was much occupied at home, adding for one thing to the 
population of Nutley, my activities were naturally restricted 
in most cases to my immediate neighborhood and I did not see 
as much of the older part of our town as I would have liked. 
There were then around us green fields where now are houses. 
On Nutley Avenue from The Enclosure to the river there were 
possibly six houses; Highfield Lane one, Grant Avenue six, with 
the tiny Grace Church building on the corner of Whitford Ave- 
nue, Walnut Street with the Coe house, the Stockton house (now 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. David L. Miller), and two others. 

“The Enclosure was the most thickly populated; as now, one 
looked down a tree-lined roadway to the lovely old house at 
the western end, now the home of Faris Feland, and just beyond 
the Stone house, now the home of the Walter Schaefers. There 
was no West Nutley. Other homes were being built in small 
numbers, but no developments as yet for years to come. 

“Our neighborhood had as a social center, the Field Club, 
where we had amateur theatricals, readings, teas, dances and 
children’s parties. This club has now reverted to its early state 
as I first saw it—a vacant field, although there was even then 
a small building where the Archery Club, as it was then, could 
keep some equipment and cups for the out-of-doors teas. 
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“T am not one of those who think the old times were the only 
good times but naturally there was in Nutley, because of its 
small numbers, a more intimate feeling. Nutley is now a town 
very much alive and I am glad it is alive to the importance of 
reviving and preserving our past, linking it to our present and 
future—which is the aim of our Historical Society.” 
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Veterans of Major Wars 


FROM CHARLES HAMMOND 


MEN OF NUTLEY (FRANKLIN) WHO SERVED IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Cornelius McClees Stephen Brown 
George H. Stager Robert Day 

Joshua W. Dodd | Frederick Jenkins 
James R. Rutan James McGirr 
Henry Ackerman Horace Mesler 
James Blair William E. Queman 
Hiram M. Booth Abraham Riker 
Garrett Brown Jacob Riker 


Henry Brown Calvin Rutan 
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Abraham H. Stager 
William H. Stager 
George Surgent 
George Kingsland 
James H. Cunningham 
Simon Tuers 
Robert Williams 
Jacob Labaugh 
Richard V. Cueman 
Thomas Hennen 
John Corb 

David Jenkins 
Enoch Booth 

John Hanily 

John Garrabrant 
Michael Gaffney 
Garrett L. Stager 
Samuel M. Brown 
George Pollock 
William H. Speer 


Herman Brown 
Bryan Carroll 
David McGirr 
Hiram Brown 
Stephen P. Vreeland 
John Donaldson 
James Jenkins 
Charles A. Pierce 
Byron Lawton 
William Sargent 
William Conover 

J. Fisher Satterthwaite 
Charles Jacobus 
William Fleming 
Robert P. Travis 

A. M. Hallidy 
William Clark 
George W. Symonds 
Henry G. Prout 


VETERANS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 1898 


John W. Heindel 
Charles Heindel 
Arthur Tuers 
Calvin Tuers 
Elmer Coe 

Frank Garrison 
Ed Mutch 

Frank Harrison 
John Lenz 

Jim MulCathy 


Herman Winters 
Edward C. Lilly 
James Carrigan 
Charles Jevy 
William J. Coughty 
Art Lilly 

Dory Newman 
Mort Ackerman 
Ernest Cockefair 
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John Carver Adams 
John Koster Beaumont 
Raymond Blum 

Julius Bruskin 


George William Connolly 
Claude Henry Daw 
Pasquale Di Francesco 
Stephen Higginson Dorr, Jr. 
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Stuart Emmet Edgar 


William Lewis Harrison ~ 


George John Kalvio 
Winan Klesick 
Joseph George Lamb, Jr. 


Paul Salvatore Martine 
Bertram Fairley Townsend 
Albin Trazewski 

Ralph Zellers 


TOWN OF NUTLEY * WAR DEAD * WORLD WAR II 


Arthur T. Abbott, Jr. 
Daniel Antonacci 
Thomas E. Ashton, Jr. 
Souren Avedisian 
Norman L. Bell 
Eugene Robert Bellene 
Walter E. Brandenberger 
Charles A. Braun 
Frank H. Burak 

Sidney C. Butcher 

John Peter Canis 
Robert E. Cary 
Domenic Cassera 
Theodore Cassera 
Malcolm B. Christopher 
John James Clark 
Robert Clendenning, Jr. 
Samuel L. Cobb 
Frederick W. Comer 
Gilbert A. Davies 

John Del Grosso 

Joseph A. Desjardins, Jr. 
Robert Dickert 
Anthony Di Petta 
William L. Donohue 
Allen Thomas Duke 

C. Bruce Dunthorne 
Lothrop F. Ellis 
Vincent Fields 

William E. Frost 
Arthur C. Garrett 


Frank Garruto 

John Gervan 

Robert M. Gray 
George M. Haack 
Stanley S. Hand 
Charles KE. Haney 
John M. Hanley 
Carl L. Hansen 
James M. Hare 
Werner W. Holzhauer, Jr. 
Anthony D. Impellizzeri 
Naro L. Jahr 

Charles W. Katt 
Joseph Kirwelewicz 
Walter J. Kotwica 
Frederick David Kurz 
Arthur Leithauser 
Howard Lemperle 
Charles L. Liebau 
Emil M. Liloia 
James L. Lofrano 
William Louden 
Ronald McCormack 
C. Hayden Malmstrom 
Warren P. Marks 
Thomas J. Maxham 
Herbert Maxwell 
Walter Mihalchuk 
Halsey J. Miller 
James P. Murren 
John Mutch 
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William J. Nutzel, Jr. 
Charles R. O’Neill 
Edward D. Oyler 
William G. Pearson 
James E. Pierce 
Samuel S. Powers 
Wallace Reed 
Francis Schwarzenbek 
Percy W. Shuart 
Charles Joseph Smith 
Thomas E. Smith 
George Stanford 
Frank Stangota 


TOWN OF NUTLEY ° 


Joseph Di Nardo 
John R. Gorman 
Alexander MacMillan 


Walter A. Stecewicz 
Stanley J. Szczyrek 
Gordon A. Tasney 
Richard E. Teeple 
Robert V. Turchette 
Richard Van Divort 
Herbert R. Washburne 
Russell W. Wester 
Wilbur E. Westfall 
Lee O. White 

John Windheim, Jr. 
Donald J. Wood 
Harold D. Harle, Jr. 


WAR DEAD * KOREAN WAR 


Richard A. Miller 
William W. Nolze 
Nicholas S. Pucci 
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Vreeland Genealogy 
FROM WARREN VREELAND 


On this, the first day of October, 
Two hundred and sixty-seven years ago 
Michael Jensen came to New Jersey, 
Corn, cabbage and wheat to grow. 


And his good wife, Fitje Hartmans, 
Whose virtues I must not overlook, 
Nearly two score years a widow, 


Run the old farm like a book. 


Vreeland home was not without children, 
Six boys and two girls which make eight 

And to-day you will find their descendants 
Scattered all over New Jersey State. 


Of the boys, four went to Acquackanonk, 
Bought largely of New Jersey’s land. 
And there you will find their descendants, 

Known by the name of Vreeland. 


Now, concerning the sons of Michael, 
Who bought lands in sixteen eighty-four 

Their names to you now I will mention, 
That you may your genealogy explore. 


For Elias Hartman, Johnonnis and Cornelius 
In Acquackanonk old church records look 
And there no doubt you will find them, 
If you only get the right book. 


You may ask to which generation 
The writer of these lines belong, 
And J’1l answer the seventh generation 
Of this the great Vreeland throng. 


ped 
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And now let me say of the ladies, 

Tho’ wedlock may’ve changed their names 
They must surely be counted in it 

While Vreeland blood flows in their veins. 


The original Vreeland land grant, 
Of acres one hundred and eighty-two, 
Located between Passaic and Third rivers 
And north of Grant Avenue. 


And to prove this is not an impostor 
From whom this long harangue has come 
He still possesses deeds and Bible records, 
Of Michael Vreeland, of old Povershon. 


Warren Vreeland. 


Nutley, N.J. April 25, 1903. 
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Churches 


BY The Nutley Sun sTa¥FF 


VINCENT METHODIST 


: ETHODISM in Nutley, known in the olden days as 

M. Spring Gardens, goes back to 1824. Records of the 

circuit indicate that Methodists were active here from 

that date on. A church, however, was not organized until 1830, 
when the locality became known as North Belleville. 

The church erected at that time was on Passaic Avenue, op- 
posite the land between Park and Oakridge Avenues (in what is 
now the Methodist Cemetery) and was a plain one-room building 
of stone, measuring approximately 30 x 40 feet. It was used for 
all church and Sunday School purposes until 1853. That year, 
Reverend John H. Vincent, who subsequently became an honored 
bishop of the church, was named as pastor, this North Belleville 
church being his first pastoral charge. Under his leadership plans 
were prepared and a new and larger building erected. The stone 
of which the old church was composed was used for the basement 
of the new one, the upper part being of frame construction. The 
basement was used for Sunday School and social activities. 

Around the turn of the century a group of members of the 
congregation, who objected to some of the Methodist ways and 
doctrines, decided to set up their own institution in another part 
of town, and this group eventually Pecame the nucleus of St. 
Paul’s Congregational Church. 

In 1906 a movement was inaugurated for the building of a 
new church in a more central location. In Vincent Place, then 
known as Elm Street, at the location of the dismantled Woolen 
Mills, ground was broken on January 6, 1909, for the present 
church. The corner stone was laid by Bishop Neely on April 3, 
1909, and the church was dedicated by Bishop Vincent on Sun- 
day, January 2, 1910. 

In 1928 a need was found for better facilities for the rapidly 
growing church school and a committee was appointed to consider 
the question of enlarging the present building to meet this need. 
Plans submitted by the late William T. L. Armstrong, local 
architect, were adopted in February, 1929, and the building, a 
three story education building, including a chapel commemorat- 
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ing the long service of one of Nutley’s outstanding citizens, Dr. 
George B. Philhower, was completed in time for the 1ooth anni- 
versary celebration of Methodism in Nutley from April 13 to 
May 4, 1930. LV. 

Following the erection of the present edifice in 1910, the name 
of the church was changed to the Vincent Methodist Episcopal 
Church in honor of Bishop Vincent, who, throughout his eminent 
career as preacher, author and lecturer always retained a kindly 
interest in this, his first charge. . 

The present ministers are: Dr. Robert Drew Simpson; associate 
minister, R. Webb Leonard. 





FRANKLIN REFORMED 


Tue Franklin Reformed Church (corporate name: “The Prot- 
estant Reformed Dutch Church of Franklin, Essex County, New 
Jersey’) was organized on May 6, 1855, by the Classis of Bergen 
of the Reformed Church in America. There were 28 charter mem- 
bers, many of whom were Scotch Presbyterians who had joined 
the Belleville Reformed Church some years previously. Of their 
number only seven were men and, as in those days only men could 
vote and hold office, the seven chose four of their number to serve 
as elders and deacons, thus forming the first Consistory. Sebastian 
Duncan was the first senior elder and also served as clerk. 
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The church was the outgrowth of a Sunday school which was 
founded by John T. Dodd in his own home, which was located 
“near the mill site of John W. Stitt,” or on the east side of what 
is now Park Drive and a short distance south of Chestnut Street. 
In 1825, after meeting for some time in the barn of John Kings- 
land in Spring Gardens, the school took up its location in a house 
on the corner of Bloomfield Avenue and Centre Street, where it 
remained until 1839. (This house was eventually moved to New 
Street opposite the High School and is still standing.) In 1839 
Mr. Stitt built a “Lecture Room” on Elm Street (now Vincent 
Place) opposite the foot of William Street, which he rented to 
the school. Prayer meetings were held on weekday evenings and 
occasionally preaching services were conducted on Sundays by 
Reverend Peter S. Talmage of Stonehouse Plains and other 
nearby ministers. 

In 1849 an organization was formed in the “Lecture Room” 
to raise funds and make plans for the founding of an established 
congregation, and in December of that year the ladies of the or- 
ganization founded a society, the purpose of which was to raise 
funds for church furnishings, etc., when and if the church should 
be organized. This group eventually became the present Woman’s 
Guild. 

From 1849 to 1855 regular church services were conducted 
by Reverend Talmage and others, and the outcome was a fully 
organized church in 1855. 

During 1859 Mr. Stitt intimated that the lease on his building 
would soon expire, so in January, 1860, the congregation secured 
the use of Public School No. 5 on Church Street for Sunday 
school and church purposes until it would be possible to build on 
a permanent location. Already in October, 1859, Henry Stager 
had donated the land now occupied by the church, manse and 
cemetery, on condition that the congregation would erect a church 
on the site and use part of the property for a cemetery. After some 
delay the cornerstone of the present church was laid in April, 
1861, with Amzi Coeyman as contractor and builder. Economic 
conditions caused by the war between the States delayed the 
finishing of the interior of the building and for nearly two years 
services were conducted in the basement, known as the chapel. 
The brown stone in the foundation was donated by Messrs. 
Baldwin and Patterson. Eighty-nine years ago, during the pas- 
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torate of Reverend A. Messler Quick the present manse was built, 
and eighty-seven years ago the bell was installed in the church 
tower at the cost of $600. In 1921 the parish house was erected, 
with Reverend Harold W. Schenck as pastor, on land furnished 
for the purpose. 

Those who have served the church as ministers are: Peter S. 
Talmage (Stated Supply, 1855-59; John S. Lott, 1859-65; Alvin 
O. Strom, 1866-69; A. Messler Quick, 1869-82; Supplies from 
1882-85; Daniel W. Skellenger, 1885-86; Benjamin C. Miller, 
1886-89; William Stuart, 1890-1911 (Minister Emeritus 1911- 
16); Milton T. Stauffer, 1912-1914; Harold W. Schenck, 1916- 
27; Arthur Roosen-Raad, November 1927 to date. 

Mrs. Bertha Chappell Speer, Nutley’s own “Mrs. Samuel 
Pepys” who died in 1937 and who kept ample notes on everything 
that happened during her lifetime in Nutley, left behind her a 
romantic version of the founding of the Reformed Church in 
the form of a parable which her son, Frank Speer, keeps in his 
voluminous files of town history. 

Here is the record of the church’s founding, written in 1861. 
Her parable ran like this: 

“Now it came to pass sometime in the nineteenth century that 
there was a society of religious people called the Reformed 
Church Group who worshipped in a school house in the village of 
Franklin. And this goodly people came to know that their place 
of worship was not sufficiently large for the increasing numbers, 
for they were a thriving, happy people and a brilliant light to the 
surrounding inhabitants. 

“Accordingly, the ladies of the society spake one unto another 
and said: ‘Let us build to ourselves a church wherein we may con- 
gregate and have sufficient room for ourselves and our friends.’ 
Now among these people was one named George whose surname 
was Poinier, and the ladies said: “To him let us go that he may 
assist us now in the good work and in our time of need.’ 

“Now it came to pass as George sat at his desk, for he was a 
trader, that he heard voices and, raising his eyes, he beheld the 
benevolent band of sisters. There were Mary-Ann (Garrabrant), 
Ellen (Payton), Rosie (Booth), Leah (Tuers), Ellen the second 
(Day), Jane (Duncan), Ann (Chappell) with many others. 

“George said unto them ‘You are welcome, but what would 
ye of me,’ for George knew that if his wife should appear she 
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would have fears as to his safety. But the ladies spoke in this 
wise: ‘Be not afraid, George, for you know we are friends; we 
have come to see if thou wilt assist us in the building of a new 
church.’ And George said: ‘Yea, verily, but how shall we procure 
the wherewith to build, for we know the times are hard and we 
should not bring a lasting debt on ourselves.’ 

“And the ladies answered, saying: ‘Can we not hold a festival 
and will not John (Van Winkle), our musician, play for us if 
need be?’ And George said, ‘Yea, verily, haste to your work.’ 
Then the ladies and their friends said: ‘We will bring fruit and 
cake, toys and divers ornaments, and all shall be pleasant to the 
eyes of the worlds of people who may come and sup with us.’ 

“And then it was one Abram whose surname was Tuers (sexton 
of the church) said: ‘I will assist even as I have done in days 
gone by.’ And Joseph whose surname was Carter said: ‘Even 
I will journey to the mountains of New Jersey and bring there- 
from evergreens by which you may decorate your walls.’ 

“And the wife of Hiram (Van Winkle) said: ‘I will go and 
wash dishes for the goodly people,’ and Barbara (Hough), the 
daughter of Betsy (Stager) said: ‘I will be one of your numbers.’ 
And Alice (Duncan), the daughter of John (Duncan) said: ‘I 
will go with Elizabeth (Vreeland) and receive gifts from the 
people roundabout and bring them to your table.’ 

“And at that time there was a man (Duncan) who was a 
manufacturer of cloth such as warriors wear (Duncan had a con- 
tract for uniform cloth and blankets for the armies to be made 
in his mills here) and he said: ‘I have friends in the distant land 
of Troy; to them I will go and intercede for you for benevolence 
has ever been a leading trait in their character and they will 
help you.’ 

“And they did respond to the call cheerfully. And it was 
through the exertions of the little band that their church was 
completed and for many years has stood an ornament for the land 
and its members were ever an example of energy to the world.” 


GRACE EPISCOPAL 


Over 110 years ago Thomas W. Satterthwaite purchased an 
estimate of about 140 acres in Belleville. From this fact stems 
the history of Grace Episcopal Church. 
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The Satterthwaites were Episcopalians and to attend church 
they had to travel to Newark or Passaic. Since this was not prac- 
tical for children, a Sunday School was started in 1863 in a build- 
ing on the Satterthwaite estate near the old river road. 

In 1872 land was given by Satterthwaite for the erection of 
a church building on what is now Grant and Whitford Avenues. 
The congregation met, elected wardens and vestrymen and then 
formed “‘a body corporate under the name of the rector, wardens 
and vestrymen of Grace Church, Franklin, New Jersey.” 

Reverend William H. Carter, rector of Christ Church, Bloom- 
field, served as vicar. The first service was held on Easter 1873. 

Three years later, Reverend B. C. Huntington was called to be 
the first rector. He remained for only three months resigning be- 
cause his salary of $500 a year could not be paid. 

For almost three years the church was dependent for services 
on nearby clergymen. It was not until June, 1879, that Reverend 
William R. Nairn became the first permanent rector. 

Under his leadership the membership grew, all debts were paid 
and the church was consecrated by the Rt. Reverend Thomas F. 
Starkey, Bishop of Northern New Jersey. Mr. Nairn served until 
his death in 18809. 

The first church was very dear to those who worked for its 
existence. It was a small, frame building seating about 150 with 
a Sunday School room in the basement. 

For a long time the lighting came from oil lamps. There was 
no carpet, no cushions on the seats, no kneeling benches. 

The altar was a mahogany table holding two brass candle- 
sticks. The choir was seated on one side separated from the con- 
gregation by red curtains. The small organ was pumped by various 
boys of the Sunday School. 

There was no sexton—just an occasional “day’s help.” Always 
there was a struggle to keep financially afloat. The dinners, sup- 
pers and fairs were numerous. 

Entertainments in Old Military Hall with local talent, picnics 
on the Fourth of July in the Satterthwaite woods (now a part of 
Chestnut Street), the barge trips on the river sometimes going 
as far as Passaic and Clifton, the Christmas tree with a box of 
candy for every child, all these things are memories of a congre- 
gation that worked together and loved the work. 
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Reverend John P. Appleton, of Boonton, was called to be the 
second rector of Grace Church in 1890 and served until 1899. 

During his rectorship, in 1891, land was again given by the 
Satterthwaite family—the site of the present church, parish house 
and rectory. Late in 1897 the present rectory was completed and 
occupied. 

Reverend N. Field Saumenig, who served as rector from Octo- 
ber, 1899 to September, 1903, was followed by Herbert D. Cone. 

In April, 1904, the name of the town having been changed 
from Franklin to Nutley, the corporate title of Grace Church 
became Grace Church of Nutley and continued to grow. 

In July, 1908, the building committee signed the contract for 
the erection of the present church and parish house with Henry 
P. Kirby giving his services as architect. The cornerstone was 
laid on September 19, 1908. 

The first service in the new church was held on Christmas Day, 
1908. In 1911 Mr. Cone resigned and was succeeded by Reverend 
Douglas Matthews who served until 1919. During his ministry, 
the east window, the altar and the reredos were given by the 
Sergeant family in memory of their son and brother. 

The pulpit was the gift of John Howe and the organ the gift 
of Thomas Greenwood. Reverend Dr. Charles P. Tinker immedi- 
ately succeeded Mr. Matthews. 

The church and the Sunday School had continued to grow so 
that more room was imperative and the tower and the spire of the 
church and the tower of the parish house were erected in 1923 
with William T. L. Armstrong as architect. 

During this time the Church murals painted by Clinton Balmer, 
were installed. 

On December 30, 1925, a fire starting at 3 a.m. seriously 
damaged the roof, the organ and the body of the church. 

The reconstruction cost was over $50,000 but was completely 
covered by insurance. In 1936 Dr. Tinker resigned from active 
service in the ministry. During his rectorship he had written “our 
purpose will be defeated if the note of prosperity is struck so 
boldly as to create an impression of smug self-satisfaction. There 
is no over-production in church work. There is no such thing as 
perfection in service.” 
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Reverend L. Harold Hinrichs succeeded Dr. Tinker in 1937. 
During his rectorship the church and the Sunday School con- 
tinued in a healthy condition. 

The various organizations grew satisfactorily. Due largely to 
the work of the women of Grace Church, the mortgage of many 
years standing was paid off and at a service on March 2, 1947, 
was burned by the guild president, Mrs. D. D. Payne and the 
church consecrated by the Rt. Reverend Benjamin W. Washburn, 
Bishop of the Diocese of Newark. 

Because of ill health, Mr. Hinrichs resigned in 1950 to be 
followed by the present rector, The Venerable Wells R. Bliss, on 
December 1, 1950. Under his guidance the church has continued 
to grow and all of the church properties put in good condition. 

Credit for this work has been given to the success of the Annual 
Every Member Canvass and to the efforts of the women. 

A long needed increase in church school.facilities was finally 
realized in 1958 with the completion of an educational building 
containing a large kindergarten room, seven classrooms, a meet- 
ing room and the church office. 


THE STORY OF THE MURALS 
AT 
GRACE CHURCH 


BY EDGAR SERGEANT 


Man is forever searching for the source of things, whether it be 
of life, of power, of a river, or of an idea. Thus, it has been a | 
privilege to trace the source of our murals and get it down in print. 

It was high time to write this story, for I found that there is 
only one man who can supply the facts and he, while still hale 
and hearty is on in years; all the others who had a part in the 
story have passed away. If not written now, this record might 
have to be handed down by word of mouth, as in the days of old, 
when tales were told by bards and troubadours whose sprightly 
imaginations sometimes varied the facts. 

Fortunately, my source is the painter of these murals and the 
hero of this story. Clinton Balmer studied art in Liverpool School 
of Art and the University of Liverpool under Fred Burridge. 
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While still a student, he whet his appetite for murals by doing a 
series of them for the saloon of the S.S. Columbia, Anchor Line, 
on the life of Christopher Columbus. A little later while visiting 
the Toxteth Public Library, just completed, his artistic eye espied 
a vacant wall space fifteen feet in height and thirty-five feet long. 
This empty space, to his way of thinking, cried aloud for decora- 
tion. Though rather shy and self-effacing in most social contacts, 
he was far from that when questions of art were concerned. He 
was quick to convince two wealthy ship owners of Liverpool that 
he and a fellow student were just the right artists to embellish 
this space with a mural painting. Their design was duly sub- 
mitted to the Corporation, approved and executed at the expense 
of his new found friends, the wealthy ship owners. 

Then we find our young Englishman paying a visit to a brother 
who lived on Prospect Street in Nutley. Like all artists he loved 
the company of his fellows and soon he was a member of the 
artists’ colony that was centered in The Enclosure. Here he be- 
came a close friend of young Fred Dana Marsh. 

Marsh, it seems, had recently attended services in the new 
building of Grace Church on Highfield Lane. This church had 
just been completed in 1906. While there he noted the blank white 
walls and ceiling, devoid of decoration and instantly thought 
how infinitely better they would look if filled with murals of his 
own making. At that time he was doing murals showing men 
like structural iron workers, high aloft, fitting together the bones 
of skyscrapers; heroic figures, somewhat in the style of Michel- 
angelo. Marsh told Balmer of his plan. They put their heads to- 
gether and agreed that, if permitted, they would join hands and 
decorate Grace Church. Balmer would paint five panels for the 
left side, and Marsh, five for the right side. 

The next man to join in this enterprise was Henry W. Good- 
rich, known to all as the “Judge,” although no more a judge than 
are most “Kentucky Colonels” colonels. No judge perhaps, but 
a jurist distinguished for his knowledge of maritime law and a 
real judge of the better things in life. He could vie with a French- 
man in the gentle art of living. None could order a better dinner 
with just the right wine to go with it, choose a more fragrant 
cigar, turn a better phrase, quote more suitable poetry, or show 
better appreciation of a picture. Some of these qualities may 
imply a love of self, but in addition, he loved his fellow man and 
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all returned this love. He was a staunch supporter of worthwhile 
movements, backing them with money, ideas and work. A lazy 
golfer, it was his custom to sit in the shade of a fine old oak along- 
side the seventeenth tee of Nutley’s Yountakah Country Club, 
and offer to bet each golfer that his tee shot would not make the 
green. This pleasant pastime increased his income and also made 
him acquainted with all the club members. | 

Loving the beautiful, wherever found, it was natural for him 
to enjoy the friendship of the artist colony, so it was not long 
before Marsh and Balmer had told him of their dream to decorate 
Grace Church. From that moment he became an ardent sponsor 
of the idea. The next to be consulted was the architect Henry P. 
Kirby, who thought it a wonderful idea, as did the rector, the 
Reverend Douglas Matthews who, however, was a bit skeptical at 
the start. The sole obstacle was the complete lack of money and 
the project languished and bid fair to die. 

Noting the despondency which seemed to settle each day more 
deeply on young Balmer, and sensing its cause, his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. John Balmer of Prospect Street, woman-like, hit upon a 
way to restore his good spirits and at the same time set the whole 
project in motion. If he would donate his time, she agreed to 
somehow find money with which to buy paint and canvas for the 
first two panels. So our hero set to work in a studio provided by 
‘Judge’? Goodrich who borrowed it from an artist friend. From 
there on the “Judge” got to work with a right good will. He in- 
duced his close friend, William Harris Arnold, to underwrite 
these first two panels. Thus the sister-in-law was relieved of her 
obligations and Balmer was assured of some pay for his work. The 
pay, however, was small and so to make ends meet he was obliged 
to paint portraits, exhibit pictures and illustrate children’s books. 
While the work went slowly forward the “Judge,” good showman 
that he was, found ways to have prospective patrons visit the 
studio, meet the artist and watch the decorations progress. Thus he 
sowed seeds which later flowered at a large reception given to com- 
memorate the finishing of these first two trial panels. To this 
gathering, the “Judge” made certain that those most likely to be 
interested were present and while there he spoke of the ambitious 
plan to beautify the church. Thanks to this preparatory effort, the 
idea took fire and under his skilled guidance the two murals al- 
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ready completed were spoken for and orders were placed for four 
more—enough to finish the entire left side of the church. 

When the young painter had half finished his share of the 
murals, he received bad news from England. It seemed that his 
parents, along in years and in poor health, urgently wished to 
see him. Here was a dilemma—the murals must be finished and 
the parents should be visited. It was then that a friend made a 
strong proposal, saying “Roll up your canvasses and take the first 
steamer for England.” That’s just what Balmer did and well it 
was, for in England he found studio rent and art supplies and 
the cost of living in general much less expensive than in the 
States. At the end of a year, Balmer sailed back to the United 
States with his six canvasses all complete. 

Doctors used to say a sea voyage was good for people. Per- 
haps it helped those paintings too, for when they were set in 
place in the church, the congregation was deeply stirred by their 
beauty. “Judge” Goodrich’s perception was so keen that he readily 
noted those who appeared to be the most profoundly impressed. 
From their number, before long, he had found donors for the 
second five panels which were to go on the north wall, men 
and women to whom spiritual comfort came because they had 
glorified their God in bringing new beauty to their church in 
memorializing their dead. 

Now that half the murals were finished, there was need of 
a lighting system which would expose the full beauty of the 
paintings and also provide light for the congregation to follow 
the services in prayer books and hymnals. It was at this point 
that the “Judge” first set me to work on the project. We realized 
that the best lighting system in the whole wide world is the sun. 
It needs no fixtures but sheds its light on us mortals so that we 
hardly know whence the light comes. After much delibera- 
tion we contrived a somewhat similar system. First, we would 
hide our lights in the tops of the pillars which support the roof 
of the church, this without harm to the church architecture. Sec- 
ond, from these pillars we would shed ample light (like the sun ) 
on our paintings, directed at such an angle that the light re- 
bounding would also illuminate the pews. No manufacturer 
could provide the electrical fittings we needed. Undaunted, we 
put our ideas into a rough pencil sketch and from it John Wind- 
heim, a church member and skilled tinsmith, made the concealed 
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fixtures which have served us faithfully ever since. We like to 
believe that this was. the first time reflected light was so used 
in a public building. Now it is common practice. 

Now it was Fred Marsh’s turn to paint the last five panels, 
but he emphatically refused to do so. Said he, “Clinton, you 
have done so magnificently thus far, that to you should belong 
the credit of completing this whole work.” Despite all persua- 
sion, he held firmly to his decision. 

Inasmuch as our artist was at the time, being paid more in 
accord with his ability and he did not need to augment his in- 
come by outside work, the project moved much faster. Soon the 
second group of paintings were ready for permanent placement 
in wall and ceiling, where we hoped they might remain forever 
or as long as the church would endure. To fit them firmly in 
their places we sought the aid of Mr. A. C. Keyser, a master 
painter in our town. He did the work under the artist's watchful 
eye, using a mixture of white lead and copal varnish applied in 
thick layers to both canvas and wall. This work was meticulous, 
tedious and time consuming, for he had to lay on the adhesive 
mixture with a spatula. Then he had to smooth it with a rubber 
roller, rolling outward in all directions from the center of each 
picture. This rolling continued day after day until there were 
no wrinkles and the white lead had hardened. It finally became 
almost as hard as the enamel on our teeth and fitted as snugly 
as the skin on our bodies. These murals attached in this way 
should be almost as enduring as the frescoes of Michelangelo, 
painted though they were right into fresh plaster. It took one 
whole ton (2000 lbs.) of white lead to complete this work. 
Firmly in place, a fitting celebration was held, and thanks were . 
given to God that our efforts to further beautify a church al- 
ready beautiful had been brought to completion. Here again, 
the New York critics paid tribute to the quality of the murals 
by showing them in the illustrated Sunday supplements. 

It had been a bold and daring adventure in the realm of in- 
terior decoration which could have ended in flat failure. Never 
before, so far as we know, had a church of almost pure Norman 
architecture had so much space devoted to pictorial decoration. 
That it was done successfully was due to the consummate ability 
of Clinton Balmer. As an artist would say, his murals take their 
place and stay put in the walls. There are no dark spots that 
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seem to jump from the canvas to pursue you. Color contrast 
is there aplenty, yet the murals harmonize with the basic hue 
of the building. The people in these murals seem alive and to 
have third dimension, yet they have that flat decorative quality 
so essential to good murals. The Biblical characters are not dated 
but seem ageless as good art would have them. 

Enthusiasm ran high. The space around the great east stained 
glass window now seemed painfully blank so I was asked to 
interest the Satterthwaite family in commissioning Balmer to 
decorate that space in the same manner as the side walls. Al- 
though only one of the family now lived in Nutley, they still 
had a great affection for it. Once “Old Nutley,” their ancestral 
home, had stood close to the site of the present Federal Labora- 
tory. This homestead had embraced a large part of what is now 
Nutley. They had built a chapel on their land, the first Epis- 
copal Church to be established here and, besides, the family 
had donated the land upon which Grace Church now stands as 
well as the site of its predecessor on Grant Avenue. It took time 
and work to contact all this far-flung family, but approval was 
at last secured and in due time these panels were completed and 
dedicated. It is interesting to note that we were able to persuade 
George Blake to do the lettering. He was a direct descendant 
of the great William Blake, English poet and painter, a genius 
in both fields of expression. George Blake was a commercial 
artist who worked in water color and he was one of the most 
skilled artists of his day in illustrating all sorts of materials 
used in interior decoration. 

Now that the task was done, all concerned settled down for 
a well-deserved rest, the “Judge” to devote more time to golf, 
books and enjoying life, the artist to return to portraiture, pic- 
tures for exhibition, illustration of children’s books and playing 
his beloved cello. Arnold had more time to collect first editions 
and outstanding pictures. That he had a flair for this was proven 
after his death when his collections were sold at auction at a 
famous New York gallery for more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. Among his pictures were water colors by Winslow 
Homer, for which it was rumored he had paid about fifty dol- 
lars each. At the sale, they were sold for about five thousand 
dollars or more each. 
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All went well with our little church for several years and they 
seemed to the churchgoers to be an integral part of the actual 
building, so accustomed to them did they become. Then some- 
thing happened—described by our artist as follows: “Riding 
in the subway, strap-hanging, overlooking a neighbor's Daily 
News, I read vivid headlines “Ten Years of His Life Wasted’ 
and saw a picture of a burning building which | recognized as 
Grace Church, Nutley. Then I realized that the poor strap- 
hanger whose ten years of life had been wasted must be me.” 

In the dead of the night before, on December 30, 1925, my 
family like most everybody in Nutley, had been roused from 
sleep by the clanging of bells on fire equipment rushing pell- 
mell to our beloved church. As we dashed to the windows we 
saw an awe-inspiring sight: flames twice its height were leaping 
straight upwards from the church. Angry saffron colored flames 
mixed with tongues of myriad colors as from a fire of driftwood, 
the colored flames perhaps from our murals giving up the ghost. 
Next morning we surveyed the damage. Before the firemen got 
control, the roof had gone as had every single wall mural, but 
like a miracle, the chancel panels were unharmed as was the 
great East Window. Not a bit of glass was even cracked. The 
night had been calm and the flames had leaped straight toward 
Heaven, sparing these murals and the window just a few feet 
away. 

When the insurance was adjusted and the Vestry had funds 
with which to replace the ravages of the fire, I was selected 
to negotiate with Mr. Balmer for new murals. I was not sanguine 
of success for no man who had seen the fruit of ten years labor 
reduced to ashes would be likely to attempt a repetition. So I | 
thought, but to Balmer it seemed another chance to achieve, let 
us say, artistic immortality, a chance to create something worthy 
to pass on to future generations. Because he was happy in his 
work, this second series was speedily completed bringing joy to a 
congregation which had sadly missed its murals. 

From the way this tale is told, the reader would think that 
the painting of these twelve murals was a purely physical task 
like mowing a lawn or hoeing a potato patch. Not so. The 
artist's mind must be as active as his hands, working at top 
speed to keep his work fresh and unlabored. Yet his mind must 
also be as disciplined as a five-star general planning a campaign. 
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These murals were planned like a battle in advance of the actual 
painting, after many consultations with his aides, Reverend 
Douglas Matthews, “Judge” Goodrich, Arnold, Lyman N ichols, 
Charles W. Hawthorne and many others. 

A diligent search of church records fails to disclose the exact 
dates when these murals were commenced and finished. Balmer’s 
records, press notices, sketches etc. were all destroyed in a fire 
which consumed his studio and home at Lake George, New York. 
We do know from a letter of Mr. Matthews that the painting 
of the first series extended from 1910 to 1919. The second series 
must have been started shortly after the insurance was paid early 
in 1926 and completed in 1929. We would like to mention the 
donors of these murals but unfortunately there is no accurate 
record of their names. 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE MURALS 


Grace Episcopat Cuurcu is very nearly unique among edifices 
of its size in the richness of its interior. This is due to a fortunate 
combination of circumstances. When the church was built Nut- 
ley had an unusual number of artists for the relatively small 
community it then was. Living in The Enclosure during those 
years were, among others, Albert Sterner, Fred Dana Marsh, 
Arthur Hoeber, Charles W. Hawthorne and Guy Pene du Bois. 
And there were cultivated laymen who were friends of the artists 
and appreciated them, men such as William Harris Arnold, 
Lyman Nichols and Henry W. Goodrich. There was a church 
newly completed, whose bare walls, handsomely divided into 
horizontal spaces by wooden arches and beams, seemed specially 
designed for mural decoration. And finally, Nutley was fortu- 
nate in having as a resident a young English painter, Clinton 
Balmer, a fine and sensitive mind, at home in poetry, music and 
the great tradition of art, an artist who was a poet in paint. 
How these unusual circumstances were brought together to 
create the murals of Grace Church is delightfully told by Edgar 
Sergeant from Mr. Balmer’s first-hand memory and his own. 
It is a remarkable story of imaginative, enterprising individuals 
working together for a common end—generous laymen who 
made possible a major mural project, and a gifted artist who 
met them more than halfway. Speaking personally, | remem- 
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ber the enthusiasm with which my father and his friends fol- 
lowed and encouraged the progress of the work, and the pleasure 
of seeing the paintings grow in Mr. Balmer’s studio and later 
take their places on the walls of the church. 

Clinton Balmer’s murals belong in the tradition of Venetian 
painting, when mural art reached its greatest fullness of color 
and tone. They present a sequence of those great scenes from 
the Old and New Testaments which have attracted painters 
since the Middle Ages. They tell their stories clearly, poetically, 
and with warmth and tenderness. They are conceived not only 
as representations of these events, but in terms of their visual 
language of color, line and design. Their style combines a lov- 
ing elaboration of figures and actions, richness and depth of 
color and a fine decorative sense. Clinton Balmer was always 
aware of the architectural forms which framed his works and of 
the flatness of the surface which he was modeling and enriching. 
He avoided on the one hand, producing enlarged illustrations 
which would not hold their place on the walls, and on the other 
hand, the decorative mannerisms too common among mural 
painters. He carried his color and tonal values to a richness equal 
to that of easel painting, while still making his murals integral 
parts of the architectural interior. Each painting is a complete 
and satisfying composition, but is related to its neighbors and 
to the entire plan. Thus Grace Church presents that rare achieve- 
ment, the unifying of mural art and architecture into a harmoni- 
ous whole. 

Lioyp Goopricn, Director 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


ST. MARY'S ROMAN CATHOLIC 


In Many ways St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church is unusual. 
In the first place, its name is not St. Mary’s, although everyone 
in Nutley speaks of it always so. The church was dedicated un- 
der the title of Our Lady of Grace which, on the diocesan 
registers of the Roman church, remains its true name to this day. 

In the second place, the cornerstone of the original church 
was laid in the Autumn of 1872, by three clergymen all of whom 
had formerly been Episcopalian ministers and had been con- 
verted to Catholicism and the structure itself rose on land that 
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had been given for the purpose by an English Protestant, who 
also later became a convert. 

Finally, the location in a corner of Avondale was picked to 
serve the Irish quarry workers and the Italian families who were 
just then arriving to replace the Irish quarrymen, but shortly 
after the church was built of the quarry brownstone, the bot- 
tom fell out of the stone market and the quarries closed. 

Mrs. William Joyce, whose husband owned the largest of the 
Avondale or North Belleville quarries, as they then were called, 
was the inspiration of St. Mary's although she died before she 
was able to see the church rise. 

An English Protestant, Mrs. Joyce was worried by the rough 
life of the quarrymen and their families, many of whom lived 
in barracks that sprawled in the fields north of Avondale Road, 
now Park Avenue. The barracks lay across what is now Washing- 
ton Avenue, one of the busiest streets in town, but then a part 
of the quarry property. 

The nearest Catholic church was St. Peter’s in Belleville, dis- 
couragingly far for the quarrymen to reach on foot. 

Mrs. Joyce called on Reverend Hubert De Burgh, pastor of St. 
Peter’s and found a kindred soul beset by the same worries about 
the lives of the railroad workers and the quarrymen and, like 
herself, a former English Protestant. He had been an Episco- 
palian minister and convert to Catholicism. 

Reverend De Burgh agreed to help establish a church near to 
Avondale and accepted Mrs. Joyce’s offer to donate the land. She 
died suddenly shortly afterward, on May 20, 1870, but her hus- 
band carried out her wishes. The site he chose to give adjoined 
on the west his quarry property, Just across the right of way of 
the Erie Railroad whose tracks were then being stretched north- 
ward and southward, simultaneously, from Nutley, the center 
of building. 

Mrs. Joyce, whose name was Elizabeth, had taken St. Eliza- 
beth as her patron saint and the quarry owner, in donating the 
land made only two stipulations: that a memorial chapel would 
be built dedicated to St. Elizabeth of the Holy Gospel and that 
the Joyce family would have the right of burial under that 
memorial chapel. 

Mr. Joyce not only gave the land which was even larger than 
it is now, following the sale through the years of parcels of 
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land on the side of Centre Street, but he also provided stone 
from his quarry for the foundation. He also bore the cost of the 
Chantry Chapel which was established in the northeast corner 
of the church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joyce and twelve members of their family were 
buried in the crypt during the occupancy of the church and their 
bodies remained there until about 13 years ago. At that time, 
Monsignor Owens got in touch with William Joyce, Jr., the quarry 
owner’s son, who was then more than 70 years old and lived in 
San Francisco, offering to transfer the bodies and rebury them 
in St. Peter’s cemetery, Belleville. 

The son came to Nutley and agreed to the transfer. At the 
same time he got in touch with other surviving Joyces and ob- 
tained from them their consent to waive the burial right and 
thus gave St. Mary’s a clear title to the abandoned church and 
to the land on which it stands. 

From the time of Mrs. Joyce’s visit, Father De Burgh busied 
himself with trying to organize the scattered Catholics of North 
Belleville, Avondale, Franklin, Nutley Park and Lyndhurst into 
a single congregation. The few Catholics responded eagerly and 
on Sunday, September 22, 1872, the cornerstone was laid for 
the new church dedicated to Our Lady of Grace. 

It was at that ceremony that the three former Protestant min- 
isters, now converted Catholic clergymen, took part. The corner- 
stone was laid by one of them, Reverend J. R. Bayley, Bishop of 
Newark and already Archbishop-elect of Baltimore. Assisting 
Bishop Bayley were Father De Burgh and Rt. Reverend Mon- 
signor G. H. Doane. Father De Burgh had been transferred from 
St. Peter’s to the new church as its first pastor. 

The minutes of St. Mary’s show that the title to the new church 
property was transferred from St. Peter’s early in 1877 when 
the separate parish in Avondale was incorporated. Rt. Reverend 
W. A. Corrigan, Bishop of Newark, the Vicar General, Father De 
Burgh and two laymen, John Latis and John Honan, formed 
the first board of trustees of St. Mary’s. 

The strain of establishing the church was great and after five 
years, Father De Burgh was transferred, in 1882, to Plainfield. 
In his succession came Reverend John P. Morris, a native of Pat- 
erson and a graduate of Seton Hall College who had been 
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ordained in Rome. He was a great uncle of Dr. J. B. Le Bel, of 
Grant Avenue. 

For the next quarter of a century, Father Morris slowly built 
up the parish and completed the church. He obtained and in- 
stalled a main altar, pews and some of the stained glass windows. 
Most of that was made possible by the generosity of the Morris 
family. Taking a church in its infancy, he left a growing institu- 
tion when he died in 1904. 

His successor, Father Francis A. Foy, carried on the expan- 
sion and construction. He had the wisdom to buy land, instead 
of selling piecemeal to meet rising church expenses, and bought 
the lots which are the site of the newest St. Mary’s Church 
and rectory. He built a parish hall which still stands on the 
school grounds and had expansive plans when, after a brief 
pastorate, he died suddenly. 

Father Foy was succeeded by Father William L. Cunningham 
from 1904 till 1917. 

Reverend Edward T. Quirk became pastor in 1917 and during 
his service the first parochial school was opened on September 
21, 1921, with 83 pupils and a teaching staff of 3 nuns. 

Father Quirk was succeeded in October 1922, by the present 
pastor, Monsignor James J. Owens. In 1926 Father Owens began 
the construction of the combination building which housed both 
church and school until 1952. At this time services were discon- 
tinued in the old Gothic church. 

Other construction followed fast. A new convent was built and 
a $26,000 rectory followed. 

Father Owens felt the need for a church used for services 
only, thus leaving the combined building solely for use as a 
school. Hence plans were laid for the present church on the 
corner of St. Mary’s Place and Melrose Street. The newest 
“St, Mary’s” was dedicated on March 29, 1952, and seats 1100 
at a service. ; 

Additions have also recently been made to the parochial school 
which in 1960 has an enrollment of 1200. 

Father Owens, who was made a Monsignor in 1948 was born 
in Ireland in County Roscommon. He attended Summerhill 
College where he was a classmate of two men who made their 
marks, also, in this world: John McCormack, the celebrated 
Irish tenor and Edward Flanagan, who, later, as Father Flan- 
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agan founded the famous “Boys Town” near Omaha, Nebraska. 
Monsignor Owens has as assistants in the work of the parish, 
the Reverend John M. Golding, the Reverend Gerard W. 
Walsh and the Reverend Edward C. Higgins. 
The oldest St. Mary’s still stands and is used for meetings by 
parish organizations. 


ST. PAUL’S CONGREGATIONAL 


St. Pauxt’s CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH came into existence on 
the cool evening of March 18, 1894, when a group of Nutley 
residents met at the home of Walter J. Roberts to discuss the pos- 
sibility of organizing a Congregational Church. 

This meeting was followed by others and in April the church 
was founded. From then, through February, 1898, services were 
held in two private homes while plans were made to buy land 
and build the church. 

The site finally chosen and the church building completed, 
dedication services were held February 9, 1898, and the first 
Sunday in the new church edifice was observed on February 13. 

St. Paul’s first pastor was the Reverend James A. Fairley who 
came here from Peoria, Ill. Reverend Mr. Fairley had been 
minister to Christ Reformed Episcopal Church of Peoria and 
served in Nutley from 1895, prior to the construction of the 
church proper, until 1902 when he resigned. 

During its 66 years as a vital force in Nutley life, St. Paul’s 
has had but six ministers. Reverend Mr. Fairley was succeeded 
by Reverend Oscar Helming, 1903-1906; Reverend Gustavus 
A. Hulbert, 1906-1909; Reverend Henry J. Condit, 1909-1919, 
and Reverend Robert C. Falconer who served from 1919 until 
his retirement in 1947, at which time he was succeeded by the 
present minister, Reverend John H. Elliott. 

St. Paul’s Church today has a membership of more than 1,000 
persons. The church works with and has many organizations 
closely allied to it, including the Sunday School, Women’s Guild, 
the Men’s Club, the Couples’ Club, Sagamores and three societies 
for young people. 

Troop 3, Boys Scouts of America, Tamarack Council, is spon- 
sored by the church. One of the oldest Boy Scout troops in Amer- 


ica, 1t has an unbroken record of continued registration for 49 
years. 
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The parsonage, immediately adjacent to the church, was 
built in 1914. The parish’ house, across the street on Franklin 
Avenue, was acquired in 1921. At that time it was known as 
the Fortnightly Club building and was bought to enable the 
Women’s Guild, the Men’s Club and the Sunday School to 
expand activities. 

Although the church building was built over 60 years ago, 
its gracious lines and location on Franklin Avenue are a con- 
stant reminder of the good taste and sound judgment of its 
early members. The church building is richly endowed with 
many fine stained glass windows. 

During its 66 years of existence, many well known Nutley 
people have contributed much in the way of time and effort 
to build church membership to the proud position it holds in 
the community today. 

A new 28 room Educational Building was erected in 1956 by 
the church and is extensively used for youth work and Christian 
Fducation instruction, as well as providing offices for the pastor 
and church secretary. A beautiful chapel is often used for wed- 
dings, baptisms and worship services. 

St. Paul’s Church now has over 300 in its church school and 
1,040 in its adult membership. This fall an assistant minister, 
Reverend H. Herbert Luehrs, was added to the staff, the first 
full-time assistant the congregation has had. He will be in charge 
of youth work, as well as Christian Education activities and 
parish responsibilities. 

Three choirs regularly provide music in the two church services 
held every Sunday. Two youth groups also meet regularly Sun- 
day evenings. 


FIRST BAPTIST 


Asour 1905 a mission was formed at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robinson, who at that time lived on Chestnut Street, 
Nutley. 

After a year, due to the growing of the Mission, they were 
permitted to have their meeting at the Town Hall. 

Services were held there until 1907 when the Church was 
built at 13-15 Harrison Street, under the name of Rising Mt. 
Zion Baptist Church. The Reverend Fitzgerald became the first 
pastor. He was followed by Reverend Norman Olphin; then 
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the Reverend George B. Riley became pastor in 1936 and the 
name was changed to the First Baptist Church. He served until 
his death. He was followed by Reverend J. J. Napier who then 
served eight years. The present pastor who was elected July 
24, 1960, is Reverend Laurence Roberts. 

The Trustee Board is Marcus Sirmons, Chairman; William 
Wheeler, Secretary ; Ollie Clark, Treasurer; Wisdom Malloy and 
J. W. Thompson. The Deacons are Samuel Evans and William 
Perry, Chairman. 


HOLY FAMILY ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Hoty Famiry Cuurcu was solemnly blessed and dedicated by 
Archbishop Thomas Joseph Walsh on July 4, 1938. It is the 
second church building to house the religious services of the 
parish. 

The parish of the Holy Family was established in the year 
1909 by the Reverend Alphonso de Santola, who was also at the 
time the rector of the Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel in 
Lyndhurst. A news item in The Nutley Sun of that year gives the 
following information: 

“The corner stone of the new Italian Roman Catholic Church 
on Harrison Street, between Franklin and Passaic Avenues, will 
be laid tomorrow afternoon at 3:30 o’clock. The ceremony of 
laying the stone will be performed by the Reverend James P. 
Smith of Belleville. The rector of the new church, Reverend 
Alphonso de Santola, will have charge of the affair. 

“The new edifice will be known as the Church of the Holy 
Family. It stands on a plot 30 x 100 feet and will have a 
frontage of twenty feet by fifty feet deep. The basement or 
cellar of the building is of cement and is nine feet high.” 

The present structure is located a short distance from the 
old building on Brookline Avenue. It is of yellow face brick 
construction throughout and can accommodate 600 people. It 
connects with a companion building, the rectory, which is of 
the same construction. The original cost of the structures was 
approximately $132,000. 

Since the new church was opened, many improvements have 
been made. Through the kindness of parishioners, a new marble 
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main altar with altar railing and bronze gates was installed 
in 1945. The entire church was painted and decorated a few 
years back and the auditorium was painted at a later date. 

Since the church’s founding in 1909 several other priests have 
succeeded Father De Santola as pastors. They were Father 
Michael Leggiri, Father Joseph Monastero, Father Salvatore 
Midaglia. 

Monsignor Di Luca has been pastor for the last twenty-seven 
years, and it has been during his term that the parish has wit- 
nessed its greatest growth. 

The Rectory for Holy Family Church was built in 1937 with 
an addition in 1959. 

The School was built in 1950 with a combined auditorium 
and gymnasium. The addition was completed in 19 58. 

The Convent was completed in 1951 with an addition being 
built in 1960. 

The new C.Y.O. building is on the church grounds. The 
second floor is used as the School Library. 

The Holy Family Day Nursery is also conducted at 174 
Franklin Avenue. 

The present pastors are: Monsignor Anthony Di Luca, Rever- 
end Francis J. Blake, Reverend Henry M. Naddeo, Reverend 
Salvatore T. Malagna, Reverend Michael A. Saltarelli. 


HOLY TRINITY LUTHERAN 


Hoty Trinity Lurneran Church of Nutley was organized 
October 16, 1924, as a home mission congregation of the New 
York and New England Synod (now the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York). 

The first service was conducted in the Masonic Hall and 
Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, president of the Synod, preached. Rev- 
erend James Berg, mission superintendent of the Synod, con- 
ducted the service and directed the organization meeting. 

Many times in the early years it seemed as though the con- 
gregation could not possibly survive. Growth in membership 
was slow. Frequent changes in the pastorate deprived the young 
church of the strength of continuing leadership so essential for 
a church, especially in its formative years. The following pastors 
served this congregation: 
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Reverend James Berg served as mission superintendent from 
October 16, 1924, until April 24, 1926. 

Reverend Arthur G. Marcell, the first regularly called pastor, 
served from May 1926, until July 31, 1927. 

Reverend Richard W. Heins supplied the pastorate from 
September 1927, until December 25, 1927. 

Reverend Charles H. Reinbrecht supplied from January 1, 
1928, until August 12, 1928. 

Reverend Eugene C. Kreider, regularly called pastor, served 
from December 6, 1928, until September 15, 1930. 

Reverend Henry J. Berkobin, the present pastor, accepted a 
call to the church in August 1930. While completing his work as 
superintendent of the Brooklyn Inner Mission Society he sup- 
plied here from September 15 to December 1, 1930, when he 
began his full time pastorate with this congregation. 


A few months after organization of the church, the place of 
worship was changed from the Masonic Hall to Town Hall. 
By May the need for a church building of its own was felt and 
the present lots at the corner of Hillside and Vreeland Avenues 
were purchased. 

During Pastor Marcell’s brief pastorate a large gothic church 
was planned and the first unit was built at a cost of $19,428. 
On completion, the small congregation of about 40 members 
found itself with the burdensome debt of $19,475, its pastor 
having resigned and moved to Philadelphia, and a building 
that was an uninspiring conglomeration of brick, cement, cinder- 
block walls, and carelessly arranged celotex ceiling. It was as 
uninviting as a church building possibly could be, yet Pastors — 
Heins, Reinbrecht and Kreider bravely did their best. By the 
time Reverend Berkobin arrived the membership had grown to 70. 

Mr. Berkobin came to the congregation certain that the fre- 
quent changes in the pastorate were chiefly responsible for its 
slow progress. He, therefore determined, “come wind, come 
water,’ to serve at least 10 years in the parish. The steady growth 
and progress that has attended the congregation during the 30 
years of his pastorate demonstrates the importance of a con- 
tinuing program and leadership. 

In spite of the long years of depression the congregation met 
all of its debt obligations on time, never defaulting once in in- 
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terest payments or amortization requirements. By 1941 its debt 
was low enough and its building fund high enough to proceed 
with revising the original plans, and enlarging and renovating its 
building, so that it now has “the most beautiful and useful base- 
ment church” in the country. 

The worship services, educational program and social activ- 
ities of the congregation were conducted in the completed base- 
ment until 1949. In that year the continuing growing congre- 
gation literally “raised the roof” to complete the edifice in which 
it now worships and serves. The unique engineering feat of jack- 
ing up the roof and completing the church nave between the 
basement and suspended roof attracted community wide atten- 
tion. 

The congregation observed the 30th anniversary of its found- 
ing by raising a fund with which to make numerous renovations 
and redecorate the entire building, underwrote the remainder of 
its debt, and gave sizeable contributions to the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Association of New Jersey and Wagner College. 

The congregation supports its local and benevolent budget 
entirely by the voluntary gifts of its members. No money raising 
functions are conducted and no solicited donations from local 
tradesmen are sought. The church believes that the support of 
the church is a spiritual matter and the giving should reflect the 
devotion of its members to God. 

In recent years due to the transiency of people in this area 
there has been considerable turnover in the membership of the 
congregation, yet it continues to grow and retain its spirit of 
dedication to the spiritual purposes for which it was founded. 


MT. CARMEL ROMAN CATHOLIC 


Our Lapy or Mr. CarMEL Roman Catholic Church, Nutley, 
New Jersey was established in May 13, 1925; for the Polish 
people of Nutley and Belleville, New Jersey. Reverend John A. 
Iwanow, formerly pastor of St. Valentine's Roman Catholic 
Church, Bloomfield, N.J. was made pastor of a small gray cinder 
block building, seating 120 people at 91 Franklin Ave., Nutley, 
Ney. 

This was purchased by Newark Diocese from the corporation 
known as Catholic Apostolic Roman National Italian Church 
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of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel on May 19, 1925. Reverend 
Iwanow was pastor for 18 years. After his death in October 
1944, Reverend Wenceslaus Niedzwiecki, a curate of the parish 
became administrator for four years until October 28, 1948, 
when Reverend Francis P. Czechowski, a curate at Our Lady of 
Mt. Carmel Roman Catholic Church, Bayonne, N.J., was made 
pastor of the Mt. Carmel parish church. 

In nineteen months the new pastor built a new $36,000 
rectory on 120 Prospect St., Nutley, N.J. and became first resi- 
dent pastor of Mt. Carmel parish on July 1, 1950. Six months 
later on December 17, 1950, he completed the construction of a 
new church of colonial architecture with seating capacity of 300 
at 293 Harrison St., Nutley, N.J. 

At present time Reverend Hubert Funk, professor of Physics, 
Seton Hall University, has been weekend assistant during the 
past four years, taking the place of the late Reverend Marion 
Wojeik who was a member of the Marion Fathers of Massachu- 
setts and was weekend assistant at Mt. Carmel parish from 
July 1, 1950, to August 1956. 


TEMPLE BNAI ISRAEL 


Tempte B’nar Israex was founded as the Nutley Hebrew Con- 
gregation in the year 1928. During that period there were no 
more than six or seven Jewish families in Nutley and they met 
in various homes for prayer services. For one complete year they 
met in the Town Hall for services. The Congregation was not 
large enough for a Rabbi, Hebrew school or a religious school 
staff. For many years a part time Rabbi was called in to con- 
duct services at various times of the year. In 1950 Rabbi Hyman © 
Danzig assumed the spiritual leadership of the Temple. At 
that time only fourteen children were in the Religious School. 
Classes were held throughout the week with one teacher. In 
1952 the Congregation dedicated its new wing to the Temple 
which is known as the Jewish Community Center wherein all 
social and athletic activities are held. A new school building was 
dedicated at the same time with all modern facilities for teaching. 
Rabbi Danzig is now beginning his tenth year with the Con- 
gregation together with a full staff of teachers and an enroll- 
ment of approximately 120 children. Mr. Morris Avirom serves 
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as both Cantor and Principal of the school. Mrs. Morris Avirom 
‘sa full time instructor. Mrs. Sidney Karlan and Miss Susan 
Kliger are Sunday School teachers. Mr. Paul Kernoff is Presi- 
dent of the Congregation. The other officers are as follows: 
Morton Schmall, First Vice-President; Herman Goldberg, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; Edward Salbin, Secretary; David Goldberg, 
Financial Secretary ; Harold Miller, Treasurer; Meyer P. Smith, 
Auditor. Members of the Board of Trustees are Irving Blank, 
Herman Friedman, David Hunger, Herbert Koshar, Sidney 
Rogoff, Jacob Smith, Daniel Stern, Walter Wechsler, Abraham 
Weinstein, Julius Wilensky. 

The Congregation has a membership of 200 Jewish families. 
The Sisterhood which is the main constituent organization of the 
Brotherhood has approximately 195 members. Mrs. Irving Blank 
is President of the Sisterhood. 


CHRISTIAN AND MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 


Tue First entry in the minutes of the Nutley Alliance Church 
indicates that on August 6, 1930, a meeting of interested friends 
unanimously voted to organize a branch of the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance. Those present were Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Mackwell, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Mackwell, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
E. Beardslee, Mrs. Alfred B. George, Mrs. Robert Porter, Miss 
Alice Whitworth. 

In October of the same year, District Superintendent Reverend 
S. W. McGarvey was present in the hall at 36 Union Avenue to 
start the little church group formally on its way. 

The name of the first pastor, Leslie Darling, appears in July, 
1931; his ministry was aided by the work of a home missionary, 
Miss Cora B. MacMahon. In November 1937; Reverend Mr. 
Darling resigned, and Donald R. Shepson accepted the call, 
beginning his preaching in Nutley in May, 1938. 

During the ministry of Reverend Mr. Shepson there was growth 
in the work, and a fund of $500 was raised toward building a 
church. A lot also was purchased for $230, located on Centre 
Street opposite Freeman Place. This lot was resold later when 
the present church location at Union and Hancox Avenues was 
chosen. Mr. Shepson resigned to take a pastorate at White Plains, 
October, 1943. 
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The pastor, Reverend Leonard R. Memmott, preached his first 
sermon as the new minister on December 23, 1943. In the fol- 
lowing month a parsonage was purchased at 16 Hampton 
Place, and Pastor Memmott and his family moved to Nutley 
from Westfield. 

Plans for building a church on the corner of Union and Han- 
cox Avenues were initiated and the property was purchased. 
World War II was on, but with much prayer and great faith in 
God, the building was started, and in spite of material short- 
ages and war restrictions the work was well under way when 
the war ended. In April, 1946, the congregation moved into the 
new church and it was formally dedicated in June of that year. 

Reverend Memmott left October, 1952, and was succeeded by 
Reverend Robert A. Canberg in December, 1952. Mr. Canberg 
ministered for three years. During his ministry the church base- 
ment was divided into Sunday School rooms. He received a call 
to the Colonie, N.Y. Alliance Church and moved in October, 
1955. 

In February, 1956, Reverend Anthony Guenther began his 
ministry. Mr. Guenther, a Canadian, came here from Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. There has been a continual growth over the years. 
In the spring of 1959 the subject of a new parsonage was pro- 
posed, and after some study, and with the consent of District 
and congregation, ground breaking ceremonies were held Sun- 
day, June 21, 1959. The building was constructed in a very 
short time, so that the upper three sections of a five floor split 
level, were livable. The two lower floors and rooms were com- 
pleted during the winter months. A year after the ground was 
broken the “new” used brick veneer structure, facing Princeton ~ 
Street, was dedicated June 19, 1960. The church which began 
with a handful of folk in 1929-30 has grown to the place where 
its property alone is estimated to be worth in excess of $163,000. 

To God be the glory, “great things HE has done.” The purpose 
of the church has always been and ever will be to proclaim the 
Whole counsel of God. As a church, no apology is made for 
preaching the Word of God from cover to cover, emphases on 
Christ as Saviour, Sanctifier, Healer and Coming King. 

The Church program today carries on a very active Alliance 
Youth Fellowship organization with three age groups. The 
Ladies’ Missionary Society has continued its weekly meetings 
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over the years in support of the large missionary program of the 
society at large. This, plus the Men’s Prayer Group, plus the 
midweek congregational Prayer Service continues to pray for 
the 840 active missionaries scattered throughout the world. Sun- 
day services 9:45 and 11:00 a.m.—6 :30 and 7 :30 p.m. 


FRANKLIN AVENUE GOSPEL CHAPEL 


Tue FranKiin AvenvE Gospet Cuaper had its beginning in 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. John W. F. Young who at the time 
lived at 50 Overlook Terrace, where for more than a year prayer 
meetings were held every Friday evening. In June of 1935, 
the first meeting as an “assembly of Christians gathered to His 
Name” was held at what was then known as Cedar Hill Chapel, 
Ohlson and Highland Avenues. Lester Speer was conducting 
an independent Sunday School work in the building then owned 
by Walter Zimmerer who gladly permitted its use for Christian 
SeTvIces. 

The building was subsequently purchased and services contin- 
ued until the summer of 1947 when the building was sold for 
a residence. The new building located at Franklin Avenue and 
East Plaza, then in the course of construction, was completed 
and dedicated on January 18, 1948. It is interesting and unusual 
that at the time of the new chapel’s dedication, the mortgage 
that had been taken out through the Bank of Nutley was burned, 
having been paid in full. 

The name Franklin Avenue Gospel Chapel was chosen to 
more properly identify the location of the new building. The 
Christians meeting at Franklin Avenue Gospel Chapel own no 
sectarian names, believing them to be contrary to the Word of 
God. (1 Cor. 1-10/13.) They are known simply as ‘Christians 
gathered to the name of the Lord Jesus Christ” (Matt. 18-20). 
The conduct of their service on Lord’s Day morning is drawn 
from the Bible itself. Meeting around the Lord’s table (Acts. 
20-7) they seek to carry out the order of service as laid down 
in I Cor. 14-26/37. Led by the men of the meeting, one gives 
out a hymn in which all join, another leads in worship, another 
‘na word of exhortation and still others take part as the Lord 
leads, after which the bread is broken and the wine is drunk “‘in 
remembrance of Him.” There may or may not follow preaching 
of the Word. 
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In the evening service a regular Gospel message is proclaimed 
preceded by prayer and the singing of hymns. Either a local or 
a visiting speaker brings the message of the evening. A prayer 
and Bible study meeting continues to be held on Friday at the 
chapel. A young people’s meeting is held on Tuesday evenings 
for boys and girls of teen-age. 

For several years a series of Christian subjects and doctrines 
was published in The Nutley Sun under the caption “Chaplets 
by Cedar Hill Chapel.” The press of other activities necessitated 
its discontinuance. 

In addition to the regular services held at the chapel, special 
services for a week or more are held from time to time with a 
visiting speaker bringing a discourse of some particular subject. 
Lawrence Chamberlain of England conducted such a series on 
the Tabernacle at which time there was constructed a tabernacle 
large enough to occupy a large part of the platform. 

It has been the custom of the members to gather every Thanks- 
giving Day morning at 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. for a service of 
thanksgiving. At this service all who wish to come have found 
it heart warming and Christ honoring. 

The fellowship at the chapel has always been warm and 
wholesome and the members invite strangers to come and share 
in their worship services. 
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Early Homes 


BY ANN A. TROY 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB—VREELAND HOMESTEAD 


ravine the Vreelands, Speers, Van Ripers, together with 
Joralemons and Kings settled on the “Pasayack” River, 
we find other Dutch settlers along the Third River long 

before the days of the Revolution. 

Occupying farm land in what is presently the center of town, 
in the area disputed by people of Newark and Aquackanonck, 
was the family Van Giesen—(or Van Geesen, Van Giezen, or 
Vangiesen), whose properties were confiscated after the Revolu- 
tion due to their Tory allegiance. 

The Van Giesen farm was then secured by the well-known 
Captain Abram Speer, the eldest of five sons of John Speer of 
Second River (Belleville). Captain Speer, one of the largest 
landowners of the region sold part of the farm, north of what 
‘s now known as Chestnut Street, to John M. Vreeland, Grand- 
son of Jacob, who lived on the Passaic River farm. All of the 
Vreelands were descended from Michael Jensen—from Braeck- 


huysen, North Bragant, Holland—1636, who settled near Al- 
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bany, New York. The family “assumed the name of Vreeland 
from Vreelandt, the town in Holland.” 

Thus from 1783 till the 1900’s land north of Chestnut Street 
has remained in possession of descendants of John M. Vreeland. 

The Homestead, since 1912 the Woman’s Club, has been oc- 
cupied by many Nutley families in its various stages of restora- 
tion. Prominent among these is the family of David Smith, whose 
parents occupied part of the house from 1877 to 1902. 


KINGSLAND MANOR 


Part of the original Kingsland grant of 1668, according to 
Whitehead’s ‘‘East Jersey under the Proprietors,” the land of 
this historic house descends from Major Nathaniel Kingsland 
who was a resident of Barbadoes, West Indies. A large land 
owner and trader, Nathaniel sent his nephew Isaac to settle on 
his grant of 1668, on the east side of the Passaic. A younger 
son of Isaac, in 1796 came from New York City and built the 
present stone house on the west bank. Joseph Kingsland in this 
same year built the grist mill near the house which he occupied. 

Slave labor cut the timber which was shipped to New York 
City by sloop from the dock at the mouth of the Third River 
for use as wooden curbs for the city streets. In the records of 
the Rutgers family, in 1813 Joseph Kingsland is listed as a 
neighbor together with Joseph Riker, owner of what later was 
known as the Van Zandt property. 

Within the memory of several present day residents of Nut- 
ley the last members of the Kingsland family to occupy the house 
were two elderly ladies who during their lives were cared for by. 
their brothers, Joseph and Richard Kingsland. 

The names of these two brothers are of historical interest be- 
cause it was at their paper mill that the first safety paper was 
made under contract with Thomas La Monte. La Monte, a 
school teacher from Virginia concerned with the large amount of 
currency forgeries of the time, conceived the idea of a safety paper 
and came to the Kingsland brothers in 1871 to have the paper 
produced. The La Monte paper mill on Kingsland Road, built 
in 1871, continued the making of the safety paper upon the 
failure of the Kingsland brothers. 
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Joun M. Vreeranp Homesteap (built 1702). 226 Chestnut Street. 
Since 1912 it is the Nutley Woman’s Club. 








KincsLAnp MANor, 3 Kingsland Road, 1668. Home 


of Mr. & Mrs. Norman Schepps. 
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VAN Riper House. 491 River Road has long been known as the Van Riper House. 
A tablet on the house bears the names of John Abraham Van Riper and Leah 
Winne under date of May 1, 1788. Now occupied by Rr. Admiral and Mrs. 


Ellery W. Stone. 
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Joun Mason House (built 1812). Calico Lane. Remembered for years as the James R. 
Hay Place. Home of Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Schaefer. 





Katherine Eastment. 
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ae House (built late 1700’s). Duncan Family to Rutan Family in 1836. Secured 
yy present owners. Mr oie eT ae 3 : 
y present owners, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Meyer, Jr. in 1939, 123 Prospect Street. 
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JoHN K. Sprar House (built 1800). 236 Park Avenue. Recently restored by present 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Clark. 
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Dopp House (1828). 90 Vreeland Avenue. Well known artists, Arthur J. Elder and 
Irwin Smith have resided here. Home of Mr. Harry H. Fletcher. 
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ABRAHAM AND WARREN VREELAND House (built 1838). 51 Enclosure. Moved in 1934 
from site of Bank of Nutley. Home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Blodgett. 
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GARRABRANT HousE (1853). On Captain Speer Property. 319 Prospect Street. Restored 
1923. Present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph G. Cafone. 
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LANDMARKS -AND MILESTONES 


The property facing Kingsland Pond, now known as Yanta- 
caw Pond and bordering Lakeside Drive, has changed owners 
several times since 1902 when the last of the Kingslands left 
the house. According to records in the Nutley tax office, dated 
1918, Catherine Agnes McGinnity and Bernard McGinnity 
were the owners until 1939. In this year Ralph H. Smith and 
his wife made their home there. Upon the death of Mr. Smith, 
the property was acquired by L. John Denney. 

While interested in obtaining the history of the Kingsland 
property, Mr. Denney inherited many traditions of the past. 
These, while making the house glamorous, have not all been 
recorded as facts. The house with walls two to three feet thick 
has been described as containing “17 rooms, two kitchens, ball 
room, slave prison, slaughter house, smoke house, underground 
Indian raid cellar, 125 foot tunnel leading to the stone barn fort, 
solitary confinement torture pen with manacle leg irons, neck 
yokes, and double ball and chain captors.” 

During the occupancy by the McGinnity family, the house 
was visited by Bob Fitzsimmons, the boxing champion of the 
world. Mr. McGinnity, Sr. was known nationally as a sports pro- 
moter, theatre and hotel man. 

Upon the sale of the property by Mr. Denney in 1955, the 
house has become the private residence of Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Schepps, antique dealers of Passaic. 


VAN RIPER HOUSE 


Tue Four Map tes, on River Road, now the property of Fed- 
eral Telephone and Radio Corporation, has long been known 
as the Van Riper house. 

The Van Riper name became associated with the property 
when John Abraham Van Riper, who had married Leah Winne in 
1776, went to live in the building. A tablet on the house bears 
the names of the couple under the date of May 1, 1788. 

They were the grandparents of Dr. Abram Harvey Van Riper, 
well known in town until his death in 1936. Dr. Van Riper, 
born in 1854, was married in October of 1878, to Clarissa Van 
Schaack McMeehan, who died in 1928. After passing through 
other hands the house became the home of Mr. and Mrs. Jean 
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Witbeck, who in turn sold it in 1943 to the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. | 

When the Witbecks took over the house they made many 1m- 
provements and also restored some of its features. The original 
kitchen with an open Dutch stove, was often used for the roast- 
ing of whole animals, according to information which Mr. Wit- 
beck says he received from Dr. Van Riper. The Witbecks, who 
now live in Pennsylvania, have a desk bearing the name “Letche 
Van Riper” scratched in the wood. Letche was a Dutch name 
for Leah. 

The Four Maples is now occupied by Admiral Ellery Stone 
and family. 


CAPTAIN ABRAM SPEER HOUSE 
(TUERS HOMESTEAD) 


Wuen Captain Abram Speer, eldest son of John Hendrick Speer 
of Second River, surveyed his land near the Third River, he also 
found time to visit the home of the owner of a blacksmith shop 
on Povershon Hill—now Centre Street. Here, about 1760, he 
married the daughter of a family named Wouterse or Wouters. 
A home was built for Captain Speer and his bride which today 
may be glimpsed while passing on Bloomfield Avenue near Cen- 
tre Street. 

Two houses now stand on what the old maps show as Spring 
Street and Valley Road. Here Captain Speer raised four daugh- 
ters. Records show that one daughter married John Stager who 
had five sons; one other daughter married a Joralemon; and, the 
present property remained in the family of a daughter Dorcas 
who married Daniel Pake. Their child Sarah married Daniel 
Tuers. The Tuers grandchildren and great-grandchildren of 
Simon, are known and remembered by many in town today. 

The property according to Captain Speer’s last will and testa- 
ment, probated March 19, 1834, consisted of “lot of land called 
Onion Field adjoined to the lands of John Pake and Isaac Cad- 
mus, deceased, about 20 acres,’—left to his grandson Gilbert 
Pake in trust for Dorcas Pake, mother of Gilbert and daughter of 
Abram Speer; ‘‘secondly, 10 acres of land adjoining Pake, ex- 
tending to Stone Fence to John Berry’s land on East and Town 
farm on West;” “third, 12 acres of woodlot near Horseneck, 
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Caldwell;” “fourth, lot of Salt meadow purchased of John Condit 
near Maple Island Creek.” 

Since occupancy in 1942 as the home of Richard B. and Alice 
Romney Tench, many improvements have been made in both 
houses. Great efforts have been made to preserve the authentic 
reminders of one of Nutley’s first settlers. 

Following a lane, whose address is 149 Church Street, one is 
surprised to find the historic barn and out houses and to view 
the well preserved main house to which a second story has been 
added. Stars of Bethlehem still grow where original Dutch 
settlers planted them in the 1700’s. Bricks in the foundation 
show plaster held together by hair; old glass remains in a few 
window panes; a huge solid piece of stone serves as a doorstep. 
An original well, 150 feet, is tested for purity and the water is 
used by Tench family. Markings on stones have not been traced 
but many town events of Belleville, Franklin, Nutley were re- 
corded in 1907 by Mrs. Mary M. Booth and Mrs. Barbara A. 
Hough, great-granddaughters of Captain Speer. 

While operating a grist mill and a blacksmith shop and tan- 
nery by Yantacaw River at Chestnut Street and Vreeland Avenue, 
Captain Abram Speer, according to his name on old deeds, 
found time to become Justice of the Peace. 

Noted for caring for his large family, history notes also his 
kindness to the last two slaves owned in this town. “Old Nancy,” 
who was freed upon his death in 1834, was provided for accord- 
ing to the law, from the estate of Captain Speer. Again a great- 
granddaughter in 1907 passed on the stories of ‘‘molasses cookies” 
whose recipe made ‘“‘Old Nancy”’’ beloved by all in the household. 

Captain Speer, with his wife Emmetche, are buried beneath 
the Reformed Church in Belleville. 

A descendant, Miss Elizabeth Tuers resided with her mother, 
Mrs. Bertha M. Tuers, at their residence, 125 Church Street, 
which originally was part of the Speer property. 

Miss Tuers, once Secretary to the Mayor of the town, has left 
Nutley to teach in the University of Aleppo, Syria. 


RUTAN HOUSE 


Tue residence at 123 Prospect Street, long known as Rutan 
Place, was purchased by Mr. and Mrs. John F. Meyer, Jr. be- 
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cause of its historic background. When visited by Myron S. 
Teller, noted authority on Dutch architecture, many evidences 
of the early 1800’s were pointed out by Mr. Teller. Mr. Meyer, 
an architectural designer by profession, has attempted to preserve 
the colonial identifications of the old wing. Here original ceiling 
beams, large open fireplace with the old cooking crane, are still 
preserved. On the western side of the house, an extension shows 
where the old Dutch oven was located. 

Records of the New Jersey Historical Society place the original 
owners of the property in the Rutan family in the late 1700’s. 
The map of North Belleville, as this section was known in 1859, 
shows the extensive farmlands owned by Henry S. Rutan, Sam- 
uel H. Rutan and Abraham Rutan. Deeds of the property investi- 
gated by Mr. Meyer, indicate some of the land was owned by 
the Duncan family and sold to Samuel H. Rutan in 1836. The 
old stone house, near what was known as Plenge’s Farm, was 
a Rutan homestead and the home of parents of Estelle Rutan, 
who died in 1938 at 87 years of age. 

Another branch of the family, according to records of Abner 
Rutan, formerly of 18 Brookway, settled in New Paltz, New 
York and from there moved to Paterson in 1801. Records of the 
Civil War Days, list James R. Rutan and Calvin Rutan as hav- 
ing fought to preserve the Union. 

While long in the possession of various members of the Rutan 
family, the remodeling of the house in 1913 by Mel Quacken- 
bush, Jr. attracted much attention in the growing community. 
Upon the acquisition of the property, extensive repairs were made 
to the newest wing which is now the main house. Dormer windows ~ 
were added in the upper floor and a distinctive porch, in Georgian 
style of architecture, was added. These improvements were done 
by White, an architect of the famous Stanford White firm. 

Following the occupancy of the Quackenbush family, the 
house was rented for a number of years. It was finally sold by 
the Bank of Nutley in 1939 to Mr. and Mrs. Meyer. While 
both are art designers, Mr. Meyer is popularly known for his 
membership in the New York Water Color Society, American 


Water Color Society, and the New Jersey Painters and Sculptors 
Society. 
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JOHN MASON HOUSE 


Tue Walter Schaefer residence, on Calico Lane, serves as a 
reminder of the change in the industrial life of old Nutley, 
brought about by abundant water power of the Third River 
in the early 1800’s. 

Built in 1812 by John Mason, the house stands near the site 
of a cotton mill which operated on the Third River near Vree- 
land Avenue. This mill site, according to records of Warren Vree- 
land, who died in 1909, was originally a sawmill, grist mill and 
tannery combined, belonging to Captain John Speer. An old 
account book tells of sales of pine boards and veneers which 
were carted to New York “on the corduroy road across the 
marshes.” The mill stones of the old grist mill were still discerni- 
ble in 1907 in the bottom of the Third River that now flows near 
the Schaefer home. 

Reconversion of the mill took place in 1812 and Cotton Mill 
Pond was the popular name until the whole area again changed 
hands. 

According to the map of 1886, a large parcel of land in and 
around The Enclosure was purchased by James R. Hay. His 
family occupied the house as a residence for many years. 

The Schaefers purchased the property from the Hay Estate 
in April 1930. Calico Lane, a recognized street, was made official 
in 1941 by resolution of Town Commission. 


ABRAHAM & WARREN VREELAND HOUSE 


Sons of earliest settlers soon built for themselves modern dwell- 
ings. So it was with the son of John M. Vreeland, born in what 
is now the Woman’s Club. Abraham, in 1838, moved to the new 
house on what is now the Bank of Nutley corner at Franklin 
Avenue and Chestnut Street. Here Warren Vreeland, Abraham’s 
son, lived until his marriage to Jane Elizabeth Perry, Morris- 
town, New Jersey, in 1849. 

Feeding the call of the West, Warren Vreeland and his family, 
two daughters and one son, moved to Wisconsin in 1856. Upon 
his father’s death in 1864 he returned to take an active part in 
his father’s affairs. His daughter, Laura Vreeland Tuers, was 
made Honorary President, when the Woman’s Club was or- 
ganized in 1912. 
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His granddaughter, the late Grace M. MacFarland resided 
in the house nearby at 408 Franklin Avenue. This property is 
‘ncluded in that which was sold to the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Company by Miss MacFarland. All of the garden apart- 
ment land (1946-1947) bordering on Yantacaw Brook is part 
of the original Vreeland land purchased from Captain Speer. 

When the Bank of Nutley in 1924 wished to secure the land 
on the corner of Chestnut Street and Franklin Avenue, there 
was much public acclaim to preserve the house which was then 
reaching toward the century mark. An offer to the Bank of 
Nutley to buy and move the house to The Enclosure was made 
by Mrs. Alfred Leaman, Jr., then of North Road. 

What seemed a simple solution provided the town with a 
series of exciting events, well remembered by many in town to- 
day. | ; 
Wee to move the house to 51 Enclosure through Chest- 
nut Place, the movers met with objections on part of the Shade 
Tree Commission who objected to the trees along the way being 
damaged. "T'was only when the decision to saw the house in 
two pieces and move each piece separately was voiced, that 
adults and school children of the neighborhood returned to their 
daily routine. 

The house was restored by Mrs. Leaman with few exterior 
alterations. The house now at 51 Enclosure was purchased in 
1936 by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Dunham, Jr. Mrs. Dunham (Vir- 
ginia Hill) is the daughter of the late Percival S. Hill, then 
cashier of the Bank of Nutley which sold the house to Mrs. 
Leaman. | 

The Dunhams, while beautifying and modernizing the 122 
year old house, point with pride to the brownstone doorstep 
moved with the Warren Vreeland Homestead. Initials “A.V. 
1838” give the date of the building when occupied by Abraham 
Vreeland; “W.V. 1864,” the date when Warren Vreeland re- 
turned from Wisconsin. 

A hitching post, wrought iron with horse’s head, stands at 
the entrance to the stone walk which leads to the old brownstone 
marker. This was secured by Mr. Dunham from the old Stager 
house on Brookfield Avenue. Lending century old color is a re- 
production of an old lantern post, made by Mr. Dunham. 
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Sold in 1947 to Edwin W. Blodgett from Passaic, the prop- 
erty is now the home of the Blodgett family. 


VOMNG marian HOUSE 


REMODELED by the new owners Mr. and Mrs. William J. Clark, 
the house at 236 Park Avenue is one of the few homes now 
standing whose address in the 1800’s was Avondale Road. Rec- 
ords secured by the Nutley Historical Society trace the property 
to Sarah E. Spear whose father was John K. Spear of the Second 
River Speer family and whose original homestead was on the 
site of the Hawkins Coal Company. The old stone house, re- 
membered by many Avondalers, was torn down and the brown 
stones from it, now form part of the front steps leading to the 
Hawkins Office. 

John K. Spear was a well-known builder and according to 
family records built the new house on Avondale Road about 
1850, upon his return from a trip to the West Coast in the Gold 
Rush Days. There he went as a carpenter and not as a prospector. 
His daughter, Sarah, unmarried, died in 1920, having made her 
home with her cousin Mrs. Fred Naylor, whose daughter Mrs. 
Cornelius Arensman, formerly of Union Avenue is the only 
direct descendant. Mrs. Arensman, in studying notes left by her 
mother’s cousin, discovered that the land at the corner of present 
Park Avenue and Passaic Avenue was originally part of the 
Spear estate and had been presented to “old Nutley” for school 
purposes. "Iwas here that the Avondale School stood for many 
years. 

In 1893, the Clark home was purchased from Sarah Spear by 
Jacob and Gottlieben Fouser. This couple, according to their 
son Otto Fouser of Myrtle Avenue, had “arrived at Avondale 
Station from Germany in 1882 and had lived on Avondale Road 
till their death.” Other children of the couple in Nutley are Mary 
Fouser and Nancy Fouser Gardner, living at the Gardner home 
at 226 Park Avenue. 

Mr. Clark who has superintended the remodeling of the his- 
toric site, reports many characteristics of the homes built in the 
early 1800's. While the old well and cistern have long been 
boarded over, hand hewn white oak beams and corner posts are 


* This branch of the Speer family used the spelling Spear. 
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found in the foundation. In the attic are mortise and tenon joints 
fastened with wooden dowel pegs. Two of three original fire 
places have been preserved with brackets and hooks. Old tinted 
bubble glass remains in a few of the window panes. The floor 
boards are of random width and are fitted tongue and groove. 

The old house has witnessed many changes, chief of which is 
the change of address from Avondale Road, a name given to the 
old road in the days when the Passaic River was known as the 
“Avon of New Jersey.” 


“OLD STONE PARSONAGE” 


Tur Vincent Methodist “Old Stone Parsonage” at 213 Passaic 
Avenue, formerly occupied by the John Moreland family, dates 
back to the early 1700’s. Built of brown stone with an added 
second story of wood, the house with the deep recessed windows, 
hand hewn floor boards averaging 10 inches in width, a deep 
fireplace with walls one and one half foot thick, reflects the early 
living of Essex County pioneers. 

Research by the Nutley Historical Society has provided records 
to show that the house was occupied on Wednesday, October 13, 
1869, by Reverend George T. Jackson, a Methodist pastor. 

The necessity for securing a parsonage for the preacher is 
quoted from the files of the Methodist Quarterly Conference 
Records. These reveal that “this was a single man’s appointment 
until the Newark Annual Conference of 1865 when it was made 
a married man’s appointment and a parsonage was purchased.” 
The first house purchased was one half mile from the Methodist 
Church then situated on Passaic Avenue, and was used until the 
stone parsonage was secured in 1869. The house has remained 
the property of the present Vincent Methodist Church since ac- 
quired in 1869. 

A Reverend William Nelson, pastor in 1857, returned in later 
years to occupy the house and is remembered by members of the 
church. 

Mr. Moreland, whose family lived in the house ten years, was 
Director of Music in Nutley High School before taking a position 
on Long Island, N.Y. The “parsonage” is now occupied by 


R. Webb Leonard and family—the associate minister at Vincent 
Methodist Church. 
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DODD HOUSE 


Amonc the houses built in the early 1800’s, the residence of 
Harry H. Fletcher of go Vreeland Avenue has the most colorful 
history. 

The house whose front entrance is flush with the the sidewalk, 
bears many reminders of early Colonial living. Until purchased 
by Mr. & Mrs. Fletcher in March 1944, the property was owned 
by the well-known artist, Irwin Smith, who with his family, now 
resides in Garden City, Long Island. 

For a number of years previous to Mr. Smith’s residence, the 
Vreeland Avenue house is well-remembered by contemporary art- 
ists and writers as the home of artist Arthur J. Elder. Here also 
William McFee, the popular novelist, made his home. 

While many changes have been made by the various owners, 
the house served its longest term as the homestead of the well- 
known Dodd family. The property according to old deeds re- 
viewed by the Nutley Historical Society, extended to and beyond 
the present Erie Railroad and was purchased by John T. Dodd 
on July 5, 1828, from John V. Brown, his wife Keziah Brown, 
and his sister Leah Brown. John T. Dodd is mentioned in the 
early records of the Vincent Methodist Church and according to 
the history of the Franklin Reformed Church Sunday School, he 
also was active in organizing a Sunday School class for the Frank- 
lin Church. This class met in his own residence prior to his pur- 
chase of the Vreeland Avenue property in 1828. 

No direct descendant has been found who lives in Nutley 
today. A granddaughter Anna M. Dodd, made her home in the 
Methodist Home for the Aged in Ocean Grove. She was one of 
five children by the fourth wife of John T. Dodd’s only son, 
James. 

James Dodd, who is buried in the Nutley Methodist Cemetery, 
was born in 1815 and died October 30, 1879. By his first wife, 
Elizabeth F. Long, there were five children, one of whom was 
Joshua who was killed in the Civil War. Elizabeth died in 1847; 
his second wife, Gemima and child died in 1849; his third wife, 
Angelina and child died in 1853. By Mary, his fourth wife, there 
were five children, three sons, by name: Thomas Wesley, Frank- 
lin M., William H. who went to New Zealand to live, and two 
unmarried daughters: Jennie E. and Anna M. These two elderly 
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ladies are remembered by neighbors as the last occupants of the 
Dodd house before its occupancy by present day artists and 
writers. 


THE EASTMENT HOUSE 


Tue original house is located on an 80’ x 80’ lot at the corner of 
Franklin Avenue and Kingsland Road, and has three rooms on 
the first floor with a downstairs kitchen and two attic bedrooms. 
According to certain features and records it was built between 
1790 and 1800. 

There are wooden beams, hand hewn with wooden pegs, hand 
wrought nails, windows with only the lower part opening, and 
some small panes of original glass, with iridescent patches, streaks 
and bubbles. The bedroom windows are of casement type and the 
bedroom door is batten style with the original thumb latch. 

The fireplace in the old kitchen downstairs has a brick baking 
oven, The horizontal boards form a low wainscoting—a charac- 
teristic of that period. The original crane is still in the living 
room fireplace. 

In the yard is the well still operating with the original wheel 
or pulley for the water bucket. 

Most of the data as to the possible origin of this house was 
derived from research in the Hall of Records, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. In an effort to identify the date of its construction a will 
dated 1815 of John Vreeland and wife, Anna, mentions what 
would seem to be this property in a bequest to his son Ralph for 
$30.00 and one acre of land. 

The house has been owned and occupied since 1920 by the 
well known voice teacher, Mrs. Katherine R. Eastment. 


GARRABRANT HOUSE 


DistINGuISHED by a group of white birch trees and a green hedge, 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cafone on the corner of 
Church Street and Prospect Street, is one of a group of houses 
that was built in the early 1800’s. 

Originally part of the Duncan tract, the abstract which was 
in possession of Mr. and Mrs. Allen J. Mohr, now deceased, 
describes the location as “Beginning at the corner of Duncan 
Street and the road leading from the Franklin Factory to Stone 
House Plains; thence running westerly along the southern line 
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of the said Stone House.Plains Road one hundred feet; thence 
southerly on the line parallel with the western line of Division 
Street, one hundred feet; thence easterly one hundred feet to 
Duncan Street one hundred and thirty three feet and six inches 
to the corner, and place of beginning.” 

In 1853, according to the record the property was in possession 
of John Cunningham who sold it to Rodger Tattersall in 1858. 
From 1865 until nearly 1900 the Garrabrant family occupied 
and owned the house. The Mohrs secured the property in 1923 
from estate of Fredericka Schunck. The Garrabrants and Schuncks 
are remembered by many in town today. 

The Tattersalls moved to Albion, Nebraska, the town in which 
Mrs. Mohr resided as a child. On a visit to Albion some years ago, 
a descendant of Rodger Tattersall inquired from Mrs. Mohr 
about the town from which Rodger Tattersall had moved many 
years ago. By this inquiry, they discovered that Mrs. Mohr was 
the owner of the house in which Rodger Tattersall had lived in 
1858. 

Remodeling done by Mr. and Mrs. Mohr added to the general 
appearance but two open fireplaces, old glass windows, central 
stairway tell of the era of the building of wooden homes in the 
early 1800’s. 
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Very Important People 
CENERAL GRANT COMES TO FRANKLIN 


BY ANN A. TROY 


eighty years ago October 23, when General U. S. Grant 
visited the town. 

The visit of the Civil War leader drew 20,000 persons into the 
town, which was then known as Franklin. Staged during the 
Presidential campaign of James A. Garfield, the visit was the 
occasion of the wildest excitement and placed the community, for 
a few hours at least, in the national spotlight. 

General Grant, who had served his two terms in the White 
House, came to Nutley from New York on an Erie train, ac- 
companied by a large delegation of Republican notables. Alight- 
ing at the Nutley station, the visitors were greeted by a salute of 
38 guns and the Presidential salute of 21 guns fired by the Young 
Battery and the Eighth Ward Battalion. A special brigade from 
the Franklin Cavalry, described by the newspapers as wearing 
‘handsome uniforms and helmets,” acted as escort, and General 
Grant’s carriage was pulled by two “coal black horses” owned 
by the Kingsland family. General Grant and his party were taken 
from the station to the home of J. Fisher Satterthwaite for 
luncheon. 

After lunch, speeches were given to the crowd from a platform 
erected near the Satterthwaite home. It had been planned to erect - 
a mammoth tent covering 35,000 square feet, but evidence un- 
earthed by the Historical Society shows that bad weather, damp- 
ness and high winds interfered. 

Commenting on the gathering the Newark Daily Advertiser 
sald: 

‘About 2,000 people who filled the space in front of the stand 
lent abundant life and activity to the scene in spite of gray skies 
and damp earth. The audience was largely composed of farmers 


and manufacturers and their employees of the neighborhood, with 
many ladies.” 


(: of the biggest days in the history of Nutley occurred 
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What the press referred to as “the longest speech’’ was deliv- 
ered by Arthur Edwards Pierrepont, former United States At- 
torney General and at that time U.S. Minister to England. He 
spoke on the “Greenback heresy.’”” General Grant was introduced 
by Cortlandt Parker, who hailed the Civil War leader as “the 
saviour of the Republican party.” Grant made a strong plea for 
the election of Garfield, arousing a tremendous ovation when he 
called for “A free ballot in every state.” 

Grant and his party went back to New York on the 5:30 train. 

In honor of the occasion the town named a new street Grant 
Avenue. 

The committee in charge, according to Historical Society re- 
searches, consisted of Charles F. Underhill, IT. M. Wheeler, 
W. B. Boardman and Mr. Satterthwaite. 

Before the visit the Newark Daily Advertiser printed an inter- 
view with Satterthwaite, who said: ““We have secured General 
Grant for our great outdoor meeting at Franklin (we have lots 
of outdoors there) and Emory A. Storrs and General Tom Ochil- 
tree of Texas have definitely accepted. It is tolerably certain, 
too, that General Arthur Edwards Pierrepont, Don Cameron and 
quite a little party of stalwarts will come on a special train, with 
Grant leaving New York about one o’clock on Saturday. 

“We are going to have enormous tent accommodations and 
want you to help us as much as possible in making this a great 
day for Essex County. Cortlandt Parker is to be requested to 
preside.” 

The visit was referred to in the New York Times of October 21, 
1880, as “an occasion of considerable magnitude.” Another clip- 
ping from the New York Times says: “The grandest preparations 
are being made to welcome the distinguished guests and it is 
expected that fully 20,000 persons will be present.” 

Roscoe Symonds had in his possession a scrapbook kept by his 
father, George Symonds, then principal of the Avondale School, 
which contains an invitation issued to him to attend the meeting. 
The invitation stated that Republicans of New Jersey “are cor- 
dially invited to attend an afternoon mass meeting to be held 
at Franklin, Essex County, N. J. on Saturday, October 23, at 
2 o'clock.” 
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George Jenkins of Evelyn Place recalled the visit, declaring 
a platform of great proportions was erected as the speakers’ stand. 

The Historical Society is reported engaged in research to de- 
termine if the two horses used in General Grant’s carriage are 
buried in the former Kingsland property on Kingsland Road. 


THE EISENHOWERS IN NUTLEY 


BY ANN A. TROY 


On Tuespay, July 31, 1928 Mrs. Rudolph Schaaf of 30 Shep- 
ard Place, entertained at dinner. Her guests arrived from Wash- 
ington, D.C. and were to sail that day for Cherbourg, France, 
thence to Paris. 

Extra preparations were being made by Mrs. Schaaf because 
her favorite nephew, by marriage, and his wife were to be her 
guests—Major Dwight D. Eisenhower and Mrs. Eisenhower— 
now President and Mrs. Eisenhower, in 1960. 

Also in the party were their son John, then six years old, and 
Mrs. John Sheldon Doud, Mamie Eisenhower’s mother whose 
husband was Mrs. Schaaft’s brother. 

Reports from family records of Dr. Royal Schaaf of Newark 
say that the dinner was a huge success. Major Eisenhower in- 
sisted on the ladies of the house resting after the big meal while 
he took himself to the kitchen and “did the dishes.” (While 
George Washington may have slept in many houses no one ever 
reports that he ever washed the dishes. ) 

Dr. Schaaf is one of five children of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
George Schaaf and occupies a prominent place in medical circles — 
in Newark. Others in the family who are cousins of Mrs. Eisen- 
hower are: Eugenie Doud Schaaf, now Mrs. Alfred Christopher 
Intermann; Eli Louis Schaaf, D.D.S.; James Edward Schaaf 
and Rudolph George Schaaf, Jr., deceased, who married Helen 
Louise Pratt of Nutley, now also deceased. 

Mr. Schaaf, Senior, served in Nutley as Commissioner during 
the years 1920-1924 and died July 7, 1943. 

Major Eisenhower’s trip to Paris was an army assignment 
whereby he was placed in charge of the Battle Monuments Com- 
mission to prepare a revision of the guide book to the graves of 
veterans of World War I. He was recalled to the States in 
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September 1929 and was. assigned as assistant executive in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War. Following an assign- 
ment in the Philippines, he received his coveted promotion to 
Colonel. 

World War II saw Colonel Eisenhower promoted to Brigadier 
General, Major General, Lieutenant General, thence to full Gen- 
eral and finally to Supreme Commander of the Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces. 

Mrs. Schaaf followed her nephew’s career with great interest. 
His successful accomplishment as Supreme Commander for the 
invasion of France brought great excitement to the aging member 
of the Schaaf family. 

On his return as General and his acceptance of the Presidency 
of Columbia University the Schaafs and Eisenhowers were again 
in close contact. 

Many of the neighbors of her little cottage at 56 Hampton 
Place recall the Eisenhower chauffeur and car awaiting Mrs. 
Eisenhower on her visits to her aunt. Iwo school teachers, Grace 
Taylor and Marion Cortelyou, who lived next door, remember 
with great pleasure their being invited to tea with Mrs. Eisen- 
hower on one of her visits. 

This cottage is now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Schwarz. 

Mrs. Schaaf, according to Dr. Schaaf, enjoyed a luncheon visit 
to Columbia University at the Eisenhower home on Morningside 
Heights. There she was enthralled with the General’s explanation 
of the many trophies and decorations which he had received. 

It was on December 29, 1950, that the Eisenhowers paid their 
last visit to Mrs. Schaaf. Following a serious illness she passed 
away and was buried from Newark. 

Near the day that the General and Mrs. Eisenhower were to 
leave for Paris to take up his command of NATO Forces, the 
Eisenhowers stopped in Newark for the funeral services of their 
favorite aunt. 

The house at 30 Shepard Place is now owned and occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. John J. Hoedemaker. While washing her dishes, 
Mrs. Hoedemaker may have many interesting memories of the 
President of the United States who helped “do the dishes” in her 
kitchen. 
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ANNIE OAKLEY LIVED IN NUTLEY 


BY ANN A. TROY 


Director, Nutley Museum 


One hundred years ago August 13, in a pioneer log cabin in 
Woodland, Darke County, Ohio, “Annie Oakley” was born. Her 
parents, Susan and Jacob Moses, called her Phoebe Ann. Later 
her four living older sisters, Mary Jane, Lyda, Elizabeth and 
Sarah Ellen called her Annie, the name that she used during the 
66 years of her eventful life, many of which were spent in 
Nutley.* 


‘In writing the Annie Oakley story, I have attempted to answer many of 
the questions asked at the Nutley Museum by children and adults as they 
have viewed the Annie Oakley exhibit. 

The article is really a digest of the three books written about the lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Butler and of the many conversations carried on with 
Nutley folk who remember having seen or heard of Annie Oakley when she 
lived in Nutley. 

The books are “Annie Oakley” by Courtney Ryley Cooper, “Missie” by 
Annie Fern Swartwout and “‘Annie Oakley of the Wild West” by Walter 
Havighurst. 

For the Nutley memories my thanks are due to Anna and May Donald- 
son, Mrs. William Longfelder, Mrs. Bertha Grey, Allan Stirratt and 
John Simpson, 

I have not atempted to correct many items of “folklore” among which 
are the positive assertions that Annie Oakley lived on Oakley Terrace and 
that the little office building on the corner of Passaic and Grant Avenues is 
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She, herself, later changed the family name to Mozee. 

When only two years old a brother John arrived and in two 
more years a favorite sister, Hulda, brought the number of chil- 
dren in the crowded cabin to seven. 

During her childhood days Annie became used to the rugged 
pioneer life of her Quaker parents. In the woods she learned the 
habits of rabbits, quail and grouse. 

Before she was fifteen, she hunted with the family rifle. Pelts 
of these animals and dressed game were sent to hotels in 80-mile 
distant Cincinnati. 

To this city, the “Queen City of the West,’’ Annie Moses, now 
16 years old, went to live with her married sister Lyda. 

Here at the hotel where her birds had been sold, she was intro- 
duced as the hunter from Darke County. 

It was here that she heard of the famous marksman, Frank 
Butler, who was shooting at a local theatre. Soon a match was 
arranged, . . a shooting match - - in which Annie captured the 
prize. 

She also captured a husband because within a year the 16-year- 
old country girl had become Mrs. Frank Butler. 

For eight years the team of “Butler & Oakley” toured the mid- 
western theatres with their shooting act. Annie Oakley (she now 
had taken the name Oakley as her stage name) drew applause 
when she shot coins out of a man’s hand and cards in the air, 
turning flips and cart wheels beside her gun table. 

It was in 1884 that Annie and Frank joined their first circus 
and headed for the World’s Fair at New Orleans. 

The next year saw them with the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show 
and Annie featured as the “Lovely Lass of the Western Plains, 
Little Sure-shot, the one and only Annie Oakley.” 

During the season at Staten Island, Mark T’wain wrote to 
Buffalo Bill Cody: “I have seen your Wild West Show two days 
in succession and have enjoyed it thoroughly. Down to its small- 


really her house. This building belongs to the Symonds family and is itself 
worthy of quite a story. 

I hope the article will inspire the readers to gather the facts concerning 
Annie Oakley from sources other than the popular interpretation of Ethel 
Merman in “Annie Get Your Gun” or the present day television series 
starring Gail Davis. 
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est details the show is genuine. . . . It is often said on the other 
side of the water that none of the exhibitions which we send to 
England are purely and distinctively American. If you will take 
the Wild West Show over there you can remove that reproach.” 

Following the next Winter’s triumphant season at Madison 
Square Garden, plans were completed for the opening of the show 
in London at the American Industrial Exhibition. 

In March, 1887, the steamer, State of Nebraska, after 12 
days at sea, sighted the shores of England and the Wild West 
moved to the Earl’s Court Exhibition grounds. 

Here Annie Oakley was presented to Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and took part in a request performance for Queen Victoria and 
her family. 

A friendly match with the Grand Duke Michael of Russia was 
arranged, attended by “a dozen princes and princesses, dukes and 
duchesses.”” Annie won the match with a score of 47 to 36 and 
Prince Edward pinned a medal on her jacket. 

Five years later, following successive tours in France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany and Scotland, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Butler sailed 
for home. While the shows wintered in Bridgeport, Conn., Annie 
and Frank lived in a New York hotel. 

In 1892 they visited the circus quarters of Eaton Stone, on 
Kingsland Road, where during the winter, actors, newspaper men 
and show people were entertained by the first man in America to 
ride four horses, stepping from one to another as they dashed 
around the ring. 

Yes, “Little Miss Sure Shot’ really came to Nutley many 
years ago. Following successful seasons in show business, Mr. and. 
Mrs. Butler were ready to settle down in a home of their own. 

Arriving in Nutley at the Stitts Station of the Erie (now 
Nutley) they were met by the well known station agent John L. 
Donaldson whose daughters still live in the family home at 291 
Highfield Lane. 

Mr. Donaldson, town information bureau and official greeter, 
welcomed the Butlers and arranged their meeting with J. Fisher 
Satterthwaite. Land at what is now 302 and 306 Grant Avenue, 
according to deeds to the properties, was purchased by the Butlers 
in 1892 from Mr. Satterthwaite. 

While the house was being built at 304 Grant Avenue, “—a 
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roomy frame house with a wide front porch, a railed balcony and 
a five-sided alcove surmounted by a conical tower,” the Butlers 
lived at the home of John J. Leidy, on the northwest corner of 
Whitford Avenue and Nutley Avenue. This house is now the 
residence of Dr. and Mrs. Orlo Clark. 

Annie Oakley continued to call Nutley her home town although 
she occupied the new house for only a few years. 

Show business beckoned and the house was rented and even- 
tually sold in 1904 to Joseph Stirratt and later to the Hayes and 
Walker families. 

The house, said to have been built “without thought to closets 
because for years Mrs. Butler had traveled in trunks” was de- 
molished about August 16, 1937. 

During these years Annie Oakley took an active part in the 
social life of the ever-growing area of Nutley. The local news- 
paper of 1894, The Press, serving Belleville and Nutley, gives 
a vivid account of the Nutley Circus produced by Henry C. 
Bunner, editor of Puck with Annie Oakley described as the 
“queen of woman rifle shots,” giving a wonderful exhibition of 
her skill as a marksman. 

This circus, produced for the benefit of the First Red Cross 
Fund, was held in the Eaton Stone training ring on Kingsland 
Road. Taking an important part also was young Allan Stirratt, 
who rode his pony accompanied by the famous Robinson band. 
(Mr. Stirratt now lives at 314 Passaic Avenue. )” 

Other mementos of Annie Oakley are in the possession of Miss 
Anna Donaldson and Miss May Donaldson, of Highfield Lane. 
These are Buffalo Bill’s horse pistol, a patent Colt six-shooter 
and a leather pony collar trimmed with silver. 

Mrs. William Longfelder also keeps a revolver given to her 
by Annie Oakley. Fern Campbell, Annie’s niece, author of the 
book “Little Missy,” has visited in recent years at Mrs. Long- 
felder’s home. | 

Many Nutley people kept in touch with Annie Oakley as she 
and Frank traveled across the country with the Wild West show. 

In 1901 news reached here and all over the world of a serious 

* A penny, nicked on the edge by Annie Oakley, when thrown through 
the air, was recently given by Mr. Stirratt to the Nutley Museum. The silk 


riding jacket worn by Mr. Stirratt when he rode his pony in the 1894 circus 
has also been donated to the Museum. 
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train accident near Wheeling, W.Va. The second section of the 
circus train was in a head-on collision with a freight train. 

Over 100 horses were killed, and Annie, thrown by the crash, 
suffered an injury to her spine. The shock caused her hair to turn 
white in 17 hours. 

Many operations in St. Michael’s Hospital, Newark, helped 
her regain her health although for some time she wore a brace 
on her leg. 

With regained health, Annie again took her gun in hand and 
traveled with the western melodrama “The Western Girl” and 
other shows. 

During the interval of 1901 and 1915 the house in Nutley was 
sold to Joseph Stirratt and a new cottage in Cambridge, Md., was 
purchased. Here the Butlers bought a black and white puppy 
and named him Dave. 

Dave’s autobiography was published by Frank Butler, giving 
many stories of his contented life with the famous “Little Missy.” 
(A copy of this booklet with many photographs and letters from 
Annie Oakley were given recently to the Nutley Museum by 
Miss Katherine Moore, a life-long friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler. ) 

The war days of 1917 brought Annie and Frank from their 
exhibition contracts at the Carolina Hotel in Pinehurst, N.C.; 
from their daily visits with guests John Philip Sousa, John Bas- 
sett Moore, Walter Hines Page, John D. Rockefeller, Booth 
Tarkington and Edgar A. Guest. 

Tours were arranged by the United States government in which 
Annie gave rifle demonstrations for troops in American training 
camps. : 

Dave, their Irish Setter, sat up with an apple on his head, like 
the son of William Tell and Annie punctured the apple. In one 
Summer, Dave earned thousands of dollars for Red Cross funds. 

Annie Oakley’s last public appearance, in 1922, was made at 
the Mineola, L.I., Race Track where Fred Stone staged a benefit 
rodeo show for the benefit of wounded war veterans. Her last 
act, consisting of riding, roping and the usual spectacular target 
shooting, was watched by an audience of 4,000 people. 

Leaving Stone’s home on Long Island, Annie and Frank 
headed for a warm restful winter in Florida. A boat trip brought 
them, with their two dogs, Dave and Lad, to Jacksonville, where 
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friends were meeting them in a car to drive them to Leesburg, 
Lake County. 

Here again a fateful accident turned the car over on a soft 
shoulder in the road and Annie was again hurt badly. A fractured 
hip and a broken ankle kept her an invalid for many months. 

Frank, too, was injured internally. Three years they stayed at 
Leesburg and in April, 1926, took a train for Darke County, 
Ohio. 

Months passed, with Annie bedridden in Greenville, Ohio, 
with a nurse giving her needed care. Dr. Husted and Pastor 
Wessel heard her speak of her childhood days, “‘praying for days 
of simplicity which far surpassed being bowed to and compli- 
mented by crowned heads of all the world.” 

Frank Butler was in Detroit, with Annie Oakley’s niece, Fern 
Campbell, when word came from Greenville on the third day of 
November, 1926, that Annie Oakley had died in her sleep. 

Life seemed very empty to the companion of “Little Missy” 
and within 20 days he too had left this world. Both were buried 
in the cemetery at Brock, near Greenville, Ohio. 

The late Will Rogers, in writing a tribute to Annie Oakley in 
1927 said: “Annie Oakley, one of the finest and truest of Amer- 
ican women was not only the greatest rifle shot for a woman that 
ever lived but I doubt if her character could be matched outside 
of some saint. 

“She was a marvelous woman, kind hearted, most thoughtful 
and a wonderful Christian woman. Whenever I think of Annie 
Oakley I stop and say to myself, ‘It’s what you are and not what 
you are in, that makes you.’ ”’ 


Mino IOOUN FF OKENNEDY. VISITED*(\NUTLEY 
BY MRS. RITA DACEY 


Tue Town of Nutley holds a special interest for Mrs. Jacqueline 
Bouvier Kennedy, wife of President John F. Kennedy, for it was 
here that her father, the late John Vernou Bouvier, III, was born 
and spent his boyhood, and it was to Nutley that Mrs. Kennedy 
came as a child to visit her grand-uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Sergeant. 

(Mr. Sergeant, a retired importer of chemical and wood pulp 
and an artist of repute, was a pioneer in efforts to obtain a master 
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plan for the development of Nutley. The first chairman of the 
Town Planning Board when it was organized in 1938, he served 
as a member until his retirement from the Board in 1959. He 
and his wife still reside in their Satterthwaite Avenue home.) 

Many Nutleyites remember young Bouvier as a handsome, 
spirited young man to whom Jacqueline bears a striking re- 
semblance; and many of the town’s older residents remember her 
grandfather, John V. Bouvier, Jr., a brilliant lawyer and well 
known figure in Nutley’s civic and social affairs at the turn of 
the century. 

The First Lady had not visited Nutley for many years when 
she wrote to The Nutley Sun, “The Bouviers left Nutley when 
my father was a boy. However, I remember my grandfather and 
father constantly talking about it, and I had a very clear picture 
of it in my imagination as the place where my adored father 
grew up.” 

“T have never lived there,” she said, “just driven through the 
town as a little girl, with my father pointing out things to me—a 
pond where he went ice skating is what I remember most—but 
then, I was only about six years old.” (The pond Mrs. Kennedy 
referred to is known to Nutleyites as the Mudhole. ) 

Jacqueline’s grandfather, John Vernou Bouvier, Jr., was gradu- 
ated Phi Beta Kappa from Columbia University and received his 
law degree from Columbia Law School. He became one of New 
York’s most prominent trial lawyers and a renowned orator. 

He and his wife, Maude Sergeant Bouvier (Edgar Sergeant’s 
sister), came to Nutley shortly after his graduation from law 
school and rented a tall, gabled house at 152 Nutley Avenue, 
corner of Walnut Street, from Mrs. Sarah Fisher Nairn, wife of 
the first rector of Grace Episcopal Church. 

It was here that John Vernou Bouvier, III, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy’s father, was born, as were his brother, William Sergeant 
(Bud) Bouvier, and his sister, Edith. The Bouviers built their 
own home, an imposing frame and native fieldstone English style 
house, at the crest of Nutley Avenue hill overlooking wooded 
lands that led to the Passaic River. Twin daughters, Maude and 
Michelle, were born here. The house, at 197 Nutley Avenue, is 
presently owned by Mr. and Mrs. George B. Harris, Jr. 

Active in Nutley’s school affairs, the elder Mr. Bouvier was a 
member of the Board of Education from 1901 until 1904, and 
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served as its president for two of those years. He was on the 
board of directors of the Bank of Nutley and a trustee of St. 
Mary’s Church. 

An ardent golfer, Mr. Bouvier played often at Yountakah 
Country Club and was a president of the Nutley Field Club, the 
center of Nutley’s social activities in the early 1900’s. The club- 
house, since torn down, was located on Nutley Avenue near the 
Erie Railroad crossing, at the corner of what is now Tennis Place. 

The family moved to New York when Jacqueline’s father was 
in his youth. During World War I, he served as a 2nd Lieutenant 
in the Coast Artillery. A Yale graduate, he joined the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1919. He and Jacqueline’s mother, the former 
Janet Lee, were married in St. Philomena’s Church, East Hamp- 


Pomel. July 7, 1928: 
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Women’s Clubs 


THE FRIDAY AFTERNOON CLUB 
MRS. LOUIS TRIMNELL JR. 


“How empty learning and how vain is Art, 
But as it mends the life and guides the heart”? 
YOUNG 


her interest in civic affairs, invited a group of women to 

meet at her home on Prospect Street, with the idea of form- 
ing a club, the object of which was to supply mutual help and 
improvement in the study of literature, art and general infor- 
mation. 

Thus was organized the first club for women of Nutley, with 
Mrs. Kinsley as president. 

The membership was limited to thirty, and of the twenty-five 
charter members, most lived in West Nutley. 

On October 8, 1911, The Friday Afternoon Club was admitted 
to membership in the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
during our membership we contributed to the Yardley Memorial 
Fund of N.J.C. and also gave one hundred dollars to the same 
college. We resigned from the federation in 1941. 

It was largely through the efforts of Mrs. Kinsley and Mrs. 
Finn, a later president of the club and their husbands, that the 
Nutley Library was started. A tree was later planted on the 
Library lawn in honor of Mrs. Kinsley. 

It is interesting to note that from our limited membership 
were drawn the founders of other permanent organizations for 
women. 

Mrs. Perley Prior, Mrs. Joseph Little and Mrs. Horace Tan- 
tum were presidents of the Woman’s Club of Nutley. 

The first three commissioners and charter members of the Girl 
Scout Council, Mrs. Stoddart, Mrs. A. L. Harlan and Mrs. 
L. C. Pratt, who were builders of the Scout Program, were re- 
cruited from the Club membership. Mrs. M. C. Buchenberger, 
also a member, was Girl Scout Commissioner in later years. 

We have had among our members several women with great 
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musical ability. Mrs. Leon Carson and Mrs. David Ramsay were 
accomplished pianists and Mrs. L. C. Pratt, Mrs. Arthur Hebert 
and Mrs. Philip Woodcock gave generously of their talents as 
soloists, not only to our club, but to many town activities. Mrs. 
Henry Woodcock, Mrs. Louis Newton and Miss Marion S. 
Walker have had verse published. 

The early programs were varied in scope, covering American 
literature, both classical and current, American history and topics 
of the day. The neighbors of the United States were not neglected, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico and Alaska were presented 
to the members. Music and Art also had a prominent place on the 
programs, including the poetry and songs of Robert Burns. 

It is difficult to mention in detail the topics covered by Club 
programs through the early years of 1904 to 1913. No part of 
the civilized world, its art and literature, its science, including 
medical progress, was neglected. 

In 1914 the first World War was upon us, and the Club seri- 
ously considered abandoning our meetings for the duration, but 
fortunately, the decision was reached that the friendly contact 
and spiritual uplift which all found in our gatherings would in- 
crease each member’s capacity for serious contribution to the war 
effort. 

Although limited in funds, the Friday Afternoon Club con- 
tributed to the furnishing of the ““Haversack,” a recreation hall 
for our soldiers, and collected five hundred and fifty books for 
them. We also gave support over a period of years to two French 
orphans. 

After the war, the programs were less varied and several years 
were devoted exclusively to the study of the novel, its history, 
development and types—historical, romantic, realistic and psy- 
chological. Another year was devoted to American authors, from 
early colonial to the modern. Then English history and literature, 
and causes of the French Revolution took a year’s study. 

Mrs. Charles S. Lecky, a past president, several times invited 
the Club to attend lectures and readings at the Town Hall, New 
York, as guests of her husband, and at one time she took us on 
a tour of many historic places in downtown New York, acting 
as our guide. 

We devoted several programs to the study of opera, having 


the story read and excerpts played or sung by members or guest 
artists. 
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During the period between the World Wars many programs 
were devoted to the study of world peace and the means of at- 
taining it. 

We have had a birthday party every five years, a guest day 
every two years when we entertain our friends and the presidents 
of other women’s organizations of Nutley, and a joyous Christ- 
mas party each year when we display our literary talent in the 
form of original verse accompanying a small gift. 

The Spring of 1952 was the date of Nutley’s soth Anniversary. 
On our guest day, in the spirit of the historical celebration of 
the town, the theme of the program was “The Arts of Nutley.” 

Mrs. Henry Woodcock read an original poem and the Poetry 
of Mrs. Newton was also read. Biographical sketches of the 
painter, Reginald Marsh, author, Frank Stockton, and Mrs. 
Powers, a Nutley composer, were read. Selections from Mrs. 
Powers’ works, both vocal and instrumental were given by our 
guest artists. 

Looking back over the fifty-six years of our club life, review- 
ing the programs and remembering those with whom we have 
worked, we feel that Mrs. Kinsley is with us in spirit, rejoicing 
that we have not wasted our heritage, but have grown along the 
lines she had in mind when she founded the club; that the spirit 
of love, loyalty and cooperation is still ours and that we have 
earned for ourselves a reputation in Nutley worthy of the high 
ideals she set for us. 

The present officers are: President, Mrs. Louis Trimnell, Jr.; 
Vice President, Mrs. W. E. Slemmer; Secretary, Mrs. G. P. 
Kelly; Treasurer, Mrs. Vincent Binn. 

Committees are: Literary, Mrs. W. E. Slemmer, Mrs. A. E. 
Brooks, Mrs. G. P. Kelly, Mrs. A. L. Harlan, and Mrs. G. R. B. 
Symonds; Music, Mrs. A. K. Wing, Jr.; Membership, Mrs. 
S. W. Van Duyne, Mrs. Willard Clary, and Mrs. C. A. Gazan. 


PERV OMAN SYCLUB). OF NUTLEY 


ANN A. TROY 


‘““WANTED—a new owner! One who will keep me in good repair 
and who will preserve me as a pre-Revolutionary landmark for 
the Town of Nutley.” 

Such might have been the appeal of the old house on 226 Chest- 
nut Street in the early days of the year 1912. 
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Long in the possession of the Vreeland family the house in 
early 1900 had been occupied by tenants who did not treat the 
historic structure too kindly. DS. 

Answering the appeal was a group of civic minded women 
who in 1912 were organizing a new club—‘“The Woman's Club 
of Nutley.” They stated as one of the objects of the Club “to 
preserve the Vreeland house as a historical landmark.” 

The formal opening of the Woman’s Club took place on Oc- 
tober 3, 1912. The house blessing was given by Reverend W. L. 
Hoagland; greetings by Mrs. Arthur B. Proal; a historical sketch 
by Mrs. Gilbert Livingston; history of the club house by Mrs. 
Laura Vreeland Tuers; the club ethics by Mrs. Jeanne de la M. 
Lozier; address, ““What a Woman’s Club Can Do for Nutley,” 
by Reverend Douglas Matthews; welcome to State Federation, 
Mrs. George F. King; benediction by Reverend W. L. Cunning- 
ham; music by Miss Lois Huntington, violinist, and Sig. Frank 
Sabbatino, harpist. 

In addressing the club during the first years, the President, 
Mrs. Arthur B. Proal commented: “Guard well the Democracy 
of this organization! Let it be the point of contact between the 
women of the Town of Nutley as citizens, where class, creed, 
political differences, factions of all kinds may be laid aside and 
a genuine desire for each other’s good and the advancement of 
civic ideals for our Town and State impel us toward united 
action.” j 

The executive officers of the club during the first two years 
were: Mrs. Laura Vreeland Tuers, Honorary President; Mrs. 
Arthur B. Proal, President; others, Mrs. Charles B. Van Dewater, 
Mrs. Henry G. Prout, Mrs. Alfred G. Sturges, Mrs. Joseph D. 
Little, Mrs. Marion L. Lewis, Mrs. W. J. Kinsley. Chairmen 
of departments were: Mrs. Louis E. Carmen, Miss Annie Van- 
Winkle, Mrs. J. B. Williams, Miss Mary Hawley, Mrs. Guy 
Edwords. 

In April 1916, the members of the active Woman’s Public 
School Auxiliary voted to disband and to join the Woman’s Club 
as the department of education. Mrs. Perley A. Prior was chair- 
man of this department. 

Influential in many town civic affairs was the Village Improve- 
ment Society. This group also joined the new club and became 
the civic department with Miss Annie VanWinkle as chairman. 
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With the membership thus increased, the Woman’s Club be- 
came the leader in promoting a woman for membership on the 
Board of Education; it also arranged for the celebration of the 
“Safe and Sane Fourth of July”; the first classes in First Aid 
were given at the Club by Dr. George B. Philhower before the 
Red Cross was formally organized during World War I. 

In the Presidency of Mrs. Joseph D. Little, the final plans for 
ownership of the club house were drawn up whereby the Woman's 
Club purchased the historic building from Mrs. Laura Vreeland 
Tuers and her husband Willis J. Tuers on June 25, 1923. 

The Vreeland homestead was built in 1702 by Jacob Vree- 
land for the Van Giesen family and was, with the surrounding 
fields, lost at the close of the Revolution when the entire estate 
was confiscated. 

After the war was over, the property was bought by Captain 
Speer, who, history tells us, was “a very tall old man, in a long 
snuff-colored coat, always followed by Judge, a huge dog, just 
the color of his master’s coat.”’ He sold the house and part of the 
land to John M. Vreeland who made it his home. 

This little Dutch homestead always remained in the possession 
of the descendants of John Vreeland for it was tradition that the 
house be left by father to son. 

When the restoration work was begun by the Woman’s Club, 
plaster was removed from the ceiling so that the original timbers 
were exposed. Those in the loft are still to be seen, picturesque 
in their fine old trusses of pinned oak. The immense iron latch 
still adorns the cellar door, wide oak boards still form the floor. 
The wooden cupboard, now filled with old glass and china, is just 
as it was two centuries ago. One of the most interesting objects in 
the house is a framed square of the wall, showing the building 
material, which is a mixture of local clay and straw. 

Another object of the Woman’s Club is “‘to promote by mutual 
counsel and united action the fundamental interests of women,” 
and the Club is today interested in many subjects. 

From the Treasury, support is given to many local projects; 
a student’s loan fund provides money for a local high school girl 
for her college years; through the State Federation the Club con- 
tributes to the Margaret Yardley Fund, the Meta Thorne Schol- 
arship Fund, to the restoration of the Allaire Village and to the 
many activities at Douglass College, Rutgers University. 
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Through the efforts of Mrs. George D. Wellbrock, a State 
President’s pin was designed and was accepted as the official pin 
for all Club Presidents of the Federation. 

The present officers and Chairmen of departments are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Rudolph L. Bartel; 2nd Vice President, Mrs. R. E. 
Farabaugh; Federation Secretary, Mrs. George D. Wellbrock ; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Frank L. Aires; Treasurer, Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Pratt; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Duncan McAllister ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Charles Dangelmajer; American 
Home Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy de St. Clement; Art Chairman, 
Mrs. Richard Talmadge; Civics and Legislation Chairman, Mrs. 
Herbert Fluhr; Drama, Mrs. Carl Schick; Education, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Irwin; Evening Department, Mrs. Kearn Schemm; Garden, 
Mrs. Robert Elmendorf; International Relations, Mrs. Alfred 
Burns; Literature, Miss Ann A. Troy; Music, Mrs. Leona Ryan; 
Public Welfare and Civilian Defense, Mrs. Fred Job; House, 
Mrs. John Schwester ; Membership, Mrs. Robert Gray ; Nominat- 
ing, Mrs. William Irwin; Junior Woman’s Club Advisor, Mrs. 
Fulton B. Ryalls; Junior Woman’s Club President, Mrs. Fred 
Schwarzman. 

Presidents who have served since the organization of the Club 
are: 1912—Mrs. Arthur B. Proal; 1914—Mrs. Henry B. Prout; 
1916—Mrs. William J. Kinsley; 1917—Mrs. G. B. Philhower; 
1919—Mrs. F. H. Sanford; 1921—Mrs. G. B. Douglas; 1923 
—Mrs. Joseph D. Little; 1925—-Miss Emma L. Mott; 1929— 
Mrs. William J. Vail; 1932—Mrs. Horace Tantum; 1935— 
Mrs. Henry Conover; 1938—Mrs. Ambrose Wildey; 1941— 
Mrs. Albert F. Beh; 1944—Mrs. Joseph H. Dow; 1947—Mrs, 
William J. Shannon; 1949—Mrs. F. C. James; 1951—Mrs. 
J. Warren Young; 1953—Mrs. Richard E. Talmadge; 1955— 
Mrs. William F. Pratt; 1957—-Mrs. George D. Wellbrock; 
1959—Mrs. Rudolph L. Bartel. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 
MRS. STANLEY YORTON, PRESIDENT 


Tue story of the American Association of University Women 
; ; 
1s a woman's story—a college woman’s story. The national Asso- 
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ciation was organized in 1882 by college women for the purpose 
of furthering the education of other women. 

A small group of Nutley women formed a branch of this or- 
ganization 32 years later. These early college women disagreed 
with the prevailing opinion that little education was needed for 
women to carry on their duties as housewives and mothers. 

They believed that the scope of a woman’s work was broad, in- 
cluding among other responsibilities that of inspiring a love of 
learning in their children, of bringing beauty, music and art into 
the home, of making intelligent companions for their husbands 
and of managing households efficiently. 

Furthermore, these pioneer college women thought that some 
women must become students to help plan for a growing America 
and an expanding world. 

The Fellowship Fund, begun in the early days of the Associa- 
tion’s history, is still the outstanding service of the AAUW 
whether it is the branch in Nutley, Los Angeles or Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Contributed to annually by members east and west, north 
and south, this fund has grown into nearly a two-million dollar 
endowment. More than 4o fellowships ranging from $2,000 to 
$4,000 are awarded yearly to gifted women scholars. Hard- 
working and talented, these women have made notable contribu- 
tions to the welfare of mankind. 

In addition to the fellowships, approximately 35 women are 
brought from other countries to the United States each year to 
gain professional training and to learn to know America—an 
outstanding practical aid in promoting understanding between 
nations. 

The AAUW has always given leadership to its branches for 
study in education, international relations, social studies, art, 
legislation and other subjects. By encouraging social responsi- 
bility based on study it expects each member to become a useful, 
forceful part of her community. 

The history of the Nutley Branch is interesting both as a study 
of the activities of a woman’s organization, as a mirror of chang- 
ing times and their effect upon a group with a steadfast purpose. 

Listing some of the events of this history causes the spotlight 
to be focused briefly on this figure or that, leaving others, who 
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may have played equally as significant roles in the development 
of the organization, hidden in the background. 

In 1927 the infant Nutley group had 35 members representing 
20 colleges. Some of its early members included Mrs. Robert 
Miller, Mrs. C. M. Tappan, Mrs. W. F. Reinheimer, Miss Mar- 
ion Walker, Mrs. George Stanford, Miss Ann Troy, Mrs. Lyman 
Nichols and Mrs. J. C. Fruit. The first president was Miss Eliz- 
abeth Bostock. 

It is an interesting commentary on the change in times to 
note that $3 was sufficient for dues then, while it takes $7.50 
for fee requirements now. 

Concern with education was the moving force in the new 
branch. The AAUW women entertained Nutley High School 
girls in order to interest them in going to college. They com- 
piled a register of colleges as a source of information for seniors. 

A perusal of the 1927 minutes of the Branch showed the 
women saying, “The percentage of college students from the 
public schools is declining although the greatest amount of in- 
tellect is in the middle class.” 

In 1928 the group began to offer two prizes of $15 each for 
outstanding literary efforts of high school students. 

A child study class was formed in 1928 and.in 1930 a baby 
clinic. Speakers on topics that seem very timely today as modern 
trends in child management, educational problems of the com- 
munity, our changing education and education of the world of 
tomorrow appeared before the organization. 

The group became interested also in the proposed change of 
the Board of Education from an appointed board to an elected 
one. Dr. Horace Tantum spoke to the group on this subject, and 
suggested the likelihood of a referendum for voting upon it at 
an early election. 

The young Nutley Branch moved into fellowship contributing 
cautiously, pledging $50 or more each year. Miss Maritta Palmer 
served as the Nutley chairman and spokesman for the fund dur- 
ing its formative period. 

Bridge parties, both large and small, Bamberger contests on 
table settings and a showing of antiques in 1931 were popular 
early fund-raising methods. 

The somewhat more leisurely life of the late 20’s as compared 
with that of the mid-century was shown in the inclusion of sev- 
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eral groups of songs at most meetings, frequent suppers, teas, 
games and a more social atmosphere all around. 

Clock-watching was probably there but it seemed to permit 
more of what was lovingly called the “good old days” than time 
now allows. As today, speakers of high calibre were heard by 
the women members including university professors, politicians 
and artists. 

Musicales complete with printed programs were held fairly 
regularly. In 1931 an exhibition of paintings by Nutley artists, 
given by the University women had go entries. 

Advancing to the late 30’s and the 40’s the AAUW like other 
groups in town became more serious in its attitude reflecting the 
wartime spirit. 

In 1939-40 the social studies group went on record as spon- 
soring a pre-natal and pre-school clinic in the town Health De- 
partment, and attempted to interest other groups in the project. 

Mrs. Florence Staniels, chairman, expressed great pleasure 
when an increase in the 1941-42 budget permitted the establish- 
ment of such a clinic. 

A consumers seminar for the purpose of studying consumer 
problems with special attention to wartime needs and emergencies 
was formed in 1941-42 bringing in interested people from other 
groups. 

Members broadened their scope of concern to include legisla- 
tion and journeyed to Trenton in behalf of some consumer bills. 
Mrs. Robert Eldridge was president during this period. 

The AAUW responded to the need for help in the Thrift 
Shop by manning the shop one day each month and also by con- 
tributing generously to the stock for the shop. 

“Bundle Teas” were held in 1937 for its benefit. Mrs. Robert 
Levinson and Mrs. Kenneth Russell, both later presidents, were 
thrift shop chairmen for the AAUW. 

As the war years advanced members took part in the Savings 
Stamps booth held in the First National Bank, on war loan 
drives, and on the national clothing drive for hospitals. Pack- 
ages were sent to Poland, Holland and other countries. 

School supplies, pencils, and paper went to schools abroad in 
connection with the U.N. Children’s Appeal. 

At one time $250 was raised for the refugee fund. With hope 
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blooming eternal members went to Princeton to hear a discussion 
of the “Cause and Cure of War.” 

To gain funds for the education program and also to provide 
good entertainment for children, the AAUW introduced chil- 
dren’s plays as a project in the schools. Beginning in 1940 dur- 
ing the administration of Mrs. E. L. Lamb, it sponsored the 
Clare Tree Major plays with “Rip Van Winkle,” “Peter Pan,” 
“Penrod,” “Robin Hood,” and other plays. 

The attendance was excellent over a long period of time but 
by 1950 the plays had begun to lose money and were discon- 
tinued. 

Continued Nutley interest in the Fellowship Fund was mani- 
fested by the fact that in 1938 the Nutley Branch held sixth 
place in the national gift to fellowship. Sale of tickets for the 
Nutley Symphony Concerts and the Little Theatre helped to 
bring in the contribution that year. 

A Chinese exhibit, a sale of cookbooks, and ticket sales for 
the Newark stadium concerts were other interesting money-mak- 
ing devices. 

All through the years AAUW members have been on the Nut- 
ley Board of Education. Mrs. Frederick Sanford served as a 
member of the Board at two different times. Mrs. T. C. Braack 
was elected during the thirties. 

In succeeding years other members, Dr. Lois French, Mrs. 
S. R. Mountsier, Jr., and more recently, Mrs. William Clark, 
Mrs. Herbert Bedell, Mrs. John Peddieson, Mrs. W. E. Boone 
and Mrs. R. G. Shaffer have been or are members. 

The register of AAUW participation in civic affairs is a re- 
flection of community interests and needs. The Branch sent - 
old toys to the Christmas fund, musical instruments to Over- 
brook Hospital, talking books to the blind and money to the 
fund for migrant workers. 

It took part in the celebration of President Roosevelt’s birth- 
day sponsored by the Social Service Committee. 

Its members were interested in the milk control bill, the 
removal of the margarine tax and the price control bill. The 
brownies, the scouts, Sunday Schools, church boards and other 
civic organizations have found and are still finding willing mem- 
bers and leaders from the AAUW. 

The Nutley Branch, American Association of University 
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Women, during its 32-year history has formed many small 
groups for the study of various subjects of AAUW interest. At 
the same time the Nutley college women have fostered warm 
companionship and lasting friendships. 

In the fast-moving, quick-shifting suburbia of Nutley these 
groups have maintained a welcome continuity. A look back and 
a look forward at them shows interesting, diversified occupations. 

The Art Group was begun as an outlet for creativeness and for 
the appreciation of the talents of others. Medieval architecture, 
Chinese bronzes, stained glass windows, home decorations and 
modern art have been some of the topics illustrated and discussed 
in this group. 

Excursions to the Newark Museum, the Metropolitan Art 
Gallery and the Frick Museum in New York City have added 
background to the group’s study. | 

At the Arts Festival sponsored by the State Division, N utley 
has come off well with awards to Mrs. Charles Craig for her 
watercolors, and to Miss Maritta Palmer and Mrs. Willard 
Clary for sculpture. 

With Mrs. S. E. Andersen as chairman, the 1960 Art Group 
plans to be a “doing” group, making creativeness its goal. 

Another branch of art, Creative Writing, has received recog- 
nition at the N.J. AAUW Arts Festival also. Mrs. Norman 
Thompson and Mrs. David Zeliff won writing awards in 1955. 

Poetry by Mrs. Charles Nunzio, prose by Mrs. M. M. Naka- 
mura and Mrs. Alexander Goldberg and music by Miss Belle 
Kearney won acclaim in 1959. 

The Creative Writing Group was begun back in 1938. Its 
continuation points up the fact that, hard as writing may be, the 
love of it never dies. 

The Literature Group formed in 1937 has continued to be one 
of the most popular. From historical novels, poetry, non-fiction, 
books of adventure, to advertising and other forms of mass 
media, the AAUW book reviewers have held their audiences 
enthralled. 

A two-time chairman of this group, Miss Ruth Brettle plans 
to explore the rivers of America and their effects on their environ- 
ments in the 1960 book group. A Drama Group organized in 1958 
by Mrs. D. C. Goodman presented a very successful play, “The 
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Knave of Hearts,” which was repeated before four different 
audiences. 

The International Relations Group has combined with the 
League of Women Voters to sponsor several trips to the United 
Nations. It has brought many interesting speakers on world af- 
fairs to appear before the groups. Africa, a fast-growing center 
of attention, will be the international relations topic for the 
coming year. 

During the middle 30’s the Social Studies Group became active 
in the study of the handicapped child in this area of New Jersey. 
Child labor in Nutley was the subject of other study. The mem- 
bers visited the North Jersey Training School at Totowa for 
retarded girls. 

In recent years their interest has been in the field of mental 
health, old age, nutrition and consumer problems with speakers 
on current economic problems. 

One event combined by Mrs. Charles Sanger, with a meeting 
of the Nutley Golden Age Club was particularly successful. 

From its earliest days when there was so much concern with 
getting high school girls to go to college, the Education Group 
has approached this subject from many angles. 

In 1940-41 a course in the Adult Education School entitled 
“Know Your Schools” was sponsored by the AAUW. It included 
a series of six lectures given by the superintendent of schools, 
principals of the high, junior high and elementary schools and 
heads of various departments. 

The three R’s, the arts and guidance and democracy were 
stressed with 30 men and women taking the course. 

Mrs. John Clark led the Education Group through a series of 
meetings in 1950 on physically and mentally retarded children. 
For the first time many of these women became aware of the 
need and even of the right of these children to public education. 

The keen interest of this group and its leader may have had 
some effect on the decision of the Board of Education to pioneer 
in Essex County in public school classes for the trainable re- 
tarded. 

For 1960 Mrs. L. W. Lubenow has planned member-partici- 
pation meetings to take stock of education today and attempt 
to forecast that of tomorrow. 

The inclusion of much music and frequent musicales during 
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the early and middle periods of the organization has been fol- 
lowed by the formation of a Choral Group. 

In 1957 the AAUW Chorus was organized with Dr. Abram S. 
Jaffe as director and Mrs. Richard Oram as chairman. Many 
members find in this group a joy that no other group gives them. 

A re-reading of the AAUW minutes of executive board meet- 
ings is interesting, among other things as a record of legislative 
matters to which members have turned with more than the usual 
amount of zeal. 

The University Bill when the question as to whether Rutgers 
should remain private or become a public university stirred up a 
high in AAUW loquacity. 

The handling of this extremely controversial matter by Mrs. 
Frederick Sanford who was education chairman in the State As- 
sembly at the time won her the praise of the Nutley group. 

In recent years Miss Ann Troy has made legislation come alive 
by attending Town Commission meetings and giving an unbiased 
account of proceedings besides reporting on state and national 
bills of special group interest. 

The Fellowship program reached its all time peak for Nutley 
in 1958 when the group was able to contribute $500 for a name 
grant. By unanimous consent it was named the Violette Rosen- 
gren grant in honor of Mrs. John Rosengren, past president and 
long-time active member. 

A well-attended, colorful fashion show brought in the major 
portion of the contribution. 

A Nutley scholarship fund with a yearly award of $100 to 
be made to a senior girl entering the teaching profession was 
launched in 1957 using the remains of the defunct children’s 
play fund as the basis. 

The sale of bulbs from Holland proved to be an amazingly 
attractive way to swell this fund as well as to spatter color over 
Nutley in the springtime. 

To keep its members abreast of organization activities the 
Nutley AAUW has published a bulletin since 1937. Mimeo- 
graphed on a white sheet of paper the bulletin has been strictly 
a utilitarian, matter-of-fact affair. 

Now in its maiden years, gaiety and high spirits have settled 
upon it. In colorful dress and with sprightly styling and word- 
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ing, the bulletin has decided under the editorship of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Guest to put sedateness slightly to the side. 

Many members of the Nutley branch have held prominent po- 
sitions in the state from time to time. Mrs. Sanford has held 
innumerable state posts. Mrs. E. G. Toy was a member of the 
State Legislative Committee beginning in 1942. 

Miss Eleanor Woodruff, who has been active in the branch 
since 1933, and its president from 1949 to \1951, has filled a 
number of New Jersey AAUW offices including that of first vice 
president and education chairman. In 1960, Miss Woodruff was 
elected President of the New Jersey Division of AAUW. 

Mrs. S. C. Yorton was appointed to the State Board of Edu- 
cation in 1955 to succeed Mrs. Sanford. 

Two members have had the honor of being elected “New Jer- 
sey Mother of the Year,” Mrs. S. Rush Mountsier, Jr., in 1953 
and Mrs. Frank Jannuzi in 1959. 

In 1952 during the term of Mrs. E. M. Ganong the Nutley 
Branch celebrated its silver anniversary with 100 dinner guests. 
In an impressive ceremony the past presidents spoke, each light- 
ing a candle for her years of service. 

A democratic group, limiting its membership not by race, color 
or creed, but by academic achievement, the American Association 
of University Women nationally raises high academic standards 
for women. 

Its college recognition requirements for membership include: 
good academic standards, an adequate foundation of liberal arts, 
recognition of women in faculty and administration, adequate 
provision for women students and maintenance of academic free- 
dom. } 

As one of the 1,400 branches organized in S50 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Guam, and as 135 of the 145,000 mem- 
bers of these branches, the Nutley AAUW lists longevity, sta- 
bility, warm acceptance and fellowship of members as its prime 
assets. 

_It goes on its way striving to fulfill the ideals of those early 
pioneers “to have a sense of community responsibility, to assist in 
friendly understanding and cooperation among all college women 
and to sense what it is to be a part of a great and growing whole, 
given over to the betterment of the world.” 
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LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
MRS. ROBERT YOUNG 


THE cRusaDE for women’s rights probably dates back to Eve. 
We do know, at least, that ancient history confirms the masculine 
attitude of superiority, for, in 205 B.C., the Romans passed a law 
prohibiting women from driving chariots. 

It was only after a spirited women’s-rights campaign, which 
continued for about a quarter of a century, that the “licenses” 
were restored. 

To the inevitable question most men ask, “Why only women 
voters?” 

League members are glad to explain that the League is an out- 
growth of the women’s suffrage movement and its first aim was 
to be a citizenship school for the new women voters. 

Realizing that it should not underestimate the power of 
women, the League expanded its purpose to the standard of 
today, to promote political responsibility through informed and 
active participation of citizens in government. 

The Nutley League was organized in 1924, just four years 
after the ratification of the 19th Amendment giving the women 
the vote and four years after the League of Women Voters on 
a national level evolved from the suffragette movement. 

Year after year since it was founded, the League has informed 
the voters about candidates and issues, has acted as a clearing- 
house for questions and answers on registration and voting, made 
basic studies on governmental problems on all levels and been a 
persistent force for reform on a few major issues. 

The League considers problems on three levels—tocal, state 
and national. Often a problem in one area is the direct result of a 
situation in another, so that many related aspects must be studied 
in order to view properly the whole picture. 

It is usually found that local study items arouse the greatest 
interest among League members as well as the townspeople. 

This is probably due to the greater opportunity to know and 
study the situation at first hand, and because the information is 
not readily found elsewhere. 

Vitally interested in education, the League, on a N utley level, 
has repeatedly chosen the school system as a subject for study. 
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In 1924 the League was concerned with the need for a new 
High School building. At that time a public meeting was held 
to publicize a survey made by Columbia University showing 
that a new school was necessary. 

More recently, again after sufficient study had convinced 
members of the need, the League worked for the new Radcliffe 
School and the Junior High addition. 

In 1957 the Nutley unit began its most ambitious school 
project thus far, which culminated in the publishing of the “Know 
Your School” handbook. 

In all, 76 League members participated in the project which 
‘nvolved countless interviews with school personnel and others 
connected with the school system as well as a great deal of re- 
search, promotion, and actual selling of the book. 

Annually for the school board election, and every four years 
for the Town Commission election, the League prints and dis- 
tributes information about the candidates and arranges for their 
appearance at a public meeting. 

Because of the non-partisan policy of the League, the group 
has never sponsored a candidate, but was instrumental, along 
with the Woman’s Club, in starting the Woman’s Campaign 
Committee which annually selects a woman to run for the school 
board. 

Schools, while important, have not been the League’s only 
Nutley interest. In the Spring of 1949 the League published a 
“Know Your Town” book and over 1,000 copies were distributed 
throughout Nutley. 

The Nutley Sun, commenting on the book, said, “Filling a 
void, the book has won the approbation of town officials. In it, 
for the first time, will be included the major town codes govern- 
ing health, building, fire prevention and zoning. 

“In a commercial section, there is to be a listing by classifica- 
tion of town businesses and industry. The history traces back 
an unbroken chain of events during 345 years since the original 
land grant by the Yantacaw Indians to the Dutch Colonists.” 

Much of the League program of work repeats itself as new 
members join the organization or new situations cause it to re- 
evaluate its thinking. 

About 10 years ago, a study was made of the council-manager 
type of government as compared to the Nutley commission form 
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and this year members have chosen to study this subject again. 

The commission meetings, as well as school board meetings 
and special hearings, are regularly attended by League members 
as observers. 

The League of Women Voters takes a stand on an issue only 
after sufficient study and arrival at consensus by a majority of 
its membership. 

Other Nutley problems which have been studied over the 
years are town planning, recreation, parks, housing, tax assessing 
and the need for reassessment. 

The League of Women Voters is one of the few public-interest 
groups working in the field of state government. This is the area 
which seems to attract the least general interest, yet which is 
greatly in need of modernization. 

Following the League policy of working from a solid basis 
of facts, Nutley League members have visited many state insti- 
tutions over the years. 

The “go and see” trips have included tours of N.J. colleges, 
the N.J. School for the Deaf, the North Jersey Training School 
for Retarded Girls and the State Legislature in action. 

With 83 other N.J. Leagues, the Nutley unit is concerned with 
many state problems. On the state level, as on the others, the 
women study, then take appropriate action. Government officials, 
aware of this pattern, respect their stands. 

For many years the League studied the election laws and 
urged certain reforms. The permanent voters registration is due 
in part to persistent League effort. 

The passing of the water referendum last Fall spelled real 
progress to the League in its long fight for an adequate water 
program for New Jersey. 

There were many other civic groups active in the struggle to 
get a new, up-to-date State Constitution, but the League was 
among the first and most persistent. 

After all, the women remembered that it took from 1848 to 
1920 to get a federal amendment to give them a vote! 

The adoption of the new Constitution in 1948 was a mile- 
stone in the League’s history. 

Somewhat less known, but vitally important was the Reor- 
ganization of the New Jersey Health Department in 1951. 
This too represented tangible progress in League aims. 
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In recent years the state level concerns have been with the 
problems of education on all levels and its companion problem, 
taxes. 

Almost continuous study of New Jersey’s tax structure has 
convinced the women that the home owner now pays a dispro- 
portionate amount of taxes and they recommend a broad base, 
graduated personal income tax. 

They believe this to be the fairest, most practical method of 
taxation. 

Perhaps through the years, the League of Women Voters has 
been best known for its voter service efforts. 

The constant desire has been to stimulate the voter and give 
him an opportunity to know the candidates and understand the 
issues. 

To this end, the League holds candidates’ meetings, gets out 
non-partisan election information, nails up “Vote” signs, runs 
taxi service to the polls, and baby sits on election day .. . all 
on a non-partisan basis. 

Although both major parties have registration drives, the 
League feels the need for a non-partisan effort. 

They have written hundreds of letters each year to new voters 
(just turned 21) and contacted new Nutley residents. ‘The mem- 
bers paste signs on their cars and man registration booths. 

They feel they are, in part, responsible for the high percent- 
age of registered voters in Nutley. 

The “National” League is no more than the sum total of all 
members of local Leagues; when a woman joins the League she 
joins the League of Women Voters of the United States. 

A position on a national governmental issue is no more than 
the consensus of member thinking as expressed through the local 
Leagues. 

The national program is that chosen in national convention by 
delegates from local leagues and members work on the national 
program as they work on local and state league programs in their 
local leagues. 

. Testimony before Congressional committees, however, usually 
is given by a representative of the League of Women Voters of 
the United States, who speaks for the League as a whole. 

In the past three months, four national officials of the League 
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have testified seven times, before four Senate Committees and 
three Committees of the House. 

Also in recent months, four articles from the “National Voter” 
have been inserted in “The Congressional Record.” The League’s 
position on the loyalty-security program also appeared in ‘The 
Congressional Record.” All this indicates the respect and weight 
Congressmen give to League opinion. 

In 1955 the Nutley League held 22 community-wide neighbor- 
hood meetings on “Individual Liberty” and shared with almost 
300 people the search for a satisfactory balance between individ- 
ual liberty and the public interest in respect to Congressional In- 
vestigations. 

Through these ‘Neighborhood Forums” several hundred Free- 
dom Agenda booklets dealing with some phases of individual 
liberty were distributed. 

In recognition of this community project, a project under- 
taken by local leagues throughout the United States, the Nutley 
League received a citation from the National Freedom Agenda 
Committee which read: “For your success in stimulating the citi- 
zens of your community to a greater understanding of our Amer- 
ican Heritage, our freedoms, rights and responsibilities.” 

As a part of this project an essay contest on the Bill of Rights 
was sponsored in the Junior and Senior High Schools. On the 
Bill of Rights Day, December 15, the President of the Nutley 
League awarded prizes won in this contest, and later the two 
top winners were taken on a tour of historic Philadelphia. 

The League’s interest in foreign policy stems from the time 
it was still the Suffrage Association, when it went on record 
for a League of Nations before The League of Nations was born 
in 1910. 

In the second year of growth the National League formed a 
committee on International Cooperation to Prevent Wars. 

Thus “study and action” in the foreign policy field has been a 
National League item ever since, and has been adopted year after 
year at the biennial conventions of the National League by its 
members, becoming an integral part of the Nutley League pro- 
gram. 

Examples of this work by the League in Nutley started in 
1945 when neighborhood meetings all over town, sponsored by 
the League, held intensive discussions of the Dumbarton Oaks 
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Proposals for a United Nations in order to reach many citizens 
and impress on them the fact that an important decision by the 
government was about to be made, and that each one could play 
a part in the making of it. 

The backing and strengthening of the UN has been a primary 
item of League work ever since. The National League keeps an 
official observer at the UN meetings in New York who gives re- 
ports from her on-the-spot observations. 

UN trips are frequently planned and taken by the Nutley 
League members and include children. 

In the celebration of UN week each fall, the League cooper- 
ates with the other organizations in town and many League mem- 
bers take part in this program. 

The League’s interest in international trade, with study of the 
effects of high tariffs, world trade organizations and the role of 
the United States in promoting freer trade relations among 
nations, has been carried into action many times over the years 
when Congress has had trade legislation to vote upon. 

The League has been consistent in taking a stand for freer 
trade relations and informed Congress of its opinion in such cases 
as “Reciprocal Trade Renewal Act,” GAAT and the ITO. 

Locally, during 1955-57, members of the Nutley League, 
with the other Leagues in Essex County, made a survey of 75 
North Jersey manufacturers to determine the effect of foreign 
trade on their business. 

The results were tabulated, and copies were given to the man- 
ufacturers and interested businessmen who took part in it as 
well as to Congress. 

In 1956, because of the Hungarian and Suez crises, the Na- 
tional League initiated a “Focus on the Future” program. In 
Nutley, a series of neighborhood workshops was planned for 
community discussion with the League in the attempt to under- 
stand the international background leading to such crises, and 
what the United States foreign policy should be in looking to- 
ward the future. 

Five workshops were carried out during January in spite of 
stormy weather, with representatives from 16 town organiza- 
tions joining with us. 

In Spring of 1959, three community workshops were held 
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to gather background material and knowledge for further study 
and discussion the coming year. 

Outside speakers were engaged to present up-to-date facts in 
three areas of the world: Western Europe, the Communist Coun- 
tries and Asia, Africa and the Middle East. 

Also at the April luncheon, the speaker presented the back- 
ground and implications of a divided Germany. 

Although a real study and work organization, the League 
mixes much social pleasure along with its seriousness. It has al- 
ways had two enjoyable events of this type on its calendar—the 
April annual luncheon and the June garden party which were 
held until 1950 when they were given up in favor of a dessert- 
coffee evening meeting for the annual election of officers and 
adoption of a local program. 

The home of Mrs. Faris Feland, in The Enclosure, with its 
beautiful show-place gardens, was the scene of the garden party 
many years and it was there in 1949 that the first president, 
Mrs. Russell Phillips, and the charter members, Mrs. Edwin 
Sharp, Mrs. Feland and Mrs. Olive Sanford were feted. 

Mrs. Sanford, for her long association with the League, was 
awarded an honorary life-membership in January, 1955. Mrs. 
Sanford was the second president of the Nutley League, serving 
for three years before taking over the N.J. State League presi- 
dency. 

She is also known for her active civic interest, her work in 
the N.J. State Board of Education, and her long residency in 
Nutley. 

Fach League is supported financially by the civic-minded 
citizens of its town. The total membership of more than 127,000 
form over 1,080 local Leagues located in all 50 states of the 
Union. 

The League appeals to young mothers anxious to know what’s 
going on beyond the line of drying diapers, to grandmothers who 
find their appetite for study and action constantly revitalized as 
well as to all active civic workers. 

Membership is open to any citizen interested in preserving 
democracy and offers rich rewards in knowledge of government 
and in deep and lasting friendships. 
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GOLDEN AGE CLUB 
MRS. FRANCIS J. LIEBERT 


Nutey’s Golden Age Club marked the tenth anniversary of its 
founding with a dinner at Gene Boyle’s, in Clifton, on May 7, 
1959. The guests of honor included Mrs. S. Rush Mountsier Jr., 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Nutley Family Service 
Bureau, which sponsors the club; Mrs. Kathryn McKenna, execu- 
tive director of the Bureau; the late Mrs. Cecil V. Romney, 
former executive secretary of the Bureau, and Mrs. William 
Longfelder. 

The club, which now numbers 40 women members, was formed 
following a suggestion made, in 1948, by Mrs. Romney, to the 
projects committee, which was headed at the time by Mrs. 
Charles B. Royce. Through Mrs. Royce’s enthusiasm for the 
project, a committee was formed to investigate the sources of 
aid, meeting place and leaders. 

The problem of a meeting place was solved when the Ameri- 
can Legion, through its commander at that time, Howard Mc- 
Cann, offered a room with kitchen privileges in the Post Head- 
quarters building, on Franklin Avenue. To this day, members 
of the club meet at Legion headquarters every Thursday after- 
noon at 2 o'clock, the Legion having adopted the idea as its com- 
munity project. 

On April 22, 1949, a group of 15 prospective members met 
at a tea given by Miss Flora Louden, of the Town Recreation 
Committee, and Mrs. Howard P. Penny, who has been chair- 
man of the project for the past ten years. 

The Golden Age Club provides a source of pleasant recreation 
for its members, who weekly enjoy getting together. Occasionally 
they have slides, special birthday and holiday parties as well as 
trips to out-of-town restaurants. For years members have sewed 
for hospitals, visited the sick and the aged and helped older 
people interest themselves in hobbies. They have also organized 
a glee club. 

Mrs. Lyle Peaver is co-chairman of the volunteers supervising 
activities; Mrs. Carl Parry is chairman of transportation, and 


Mrs. W. T. Nelson and Miss Louise Philhower, are accompa- 


nists. 
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President 





and Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who visited Nutley in 1928. 
Picture taken in 1960 
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1945 Birthday Cake of Nutley Historical Society; cut by Frank Speer, with 


Mrs. Edgar Sergeant (left) and Mrs. Henry W. Goodrich (right) 
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Costumes 1880, worn by Mrs. Florence Eccles Rutan, Miss Flora Louden, Mrs. Eugene Bonce, at 50th anniversary of naming of Nutley, March 5, 1902 
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Officers of the club are Mrs. Francis J. Liebert, president; 
Miss Emma Beatus, vice president, and Mrs. Morris Wood, 
secretary-treasurer. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
ea NTAGAW OG HAP TE R 


ELSIE WYCKOFF HALLOWELL 


OctToseR 11, 1890, The National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution was formally organized at the home of 
Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood of Washington, D.C. with eighteen 
women becoming members. Mrs. Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of 
the President of the United States, Benjamin Harrison, con- 
sented to accept the position of the society’s first President 
General. 

New Jersey’s first chapter was organized by Mrs. David A. 
Dupue in Newark on April 15, 1891 and was the second chap- 
ter to be formed in the country after the National Society. 


THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY ARE: 
To perpetuate the memory and the spirit of the men and women 

who achieved American Independence; to promote the development 

of an enlightened public opinion; and to foster patriotic citizenship; 

these are the objects of our Society, Daughters of the American 

Revolution. 
It was first known as New Jersey Chapter and later changed 
to Nova Caesarea. The first New Jersey State Regent was Mrs. 
William W. Shippen. 

The setting for the Organization Meeting held on Monday, 
January 25, 1960, of the Yantacaw Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution was in Nutley’s oldest home that was 
built in 1702 and is now owned by the Woman’s Club of Nutley. 
It is located only a few feet from the Yantacaw River for which 
the Chapter takes its name. 

The Indians would follow this little river down from the 
mountains and settle on the fields where the Yantacaw met 
with the Passaic River to hold an annual tribal feast and dancing 
to give thanks to their Gods of Plenty for a good harvest and 
hunting. After three or four days of thanksgiving they would 
continue down the Passaic River in their canoes to the sea where 
they fished for their winter supply of seafood. 
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The Yantacaw Chapter was organized by Mrs. Britton R. 
Hallowell who had been appointed by the D.A.R. National 
Board in Washington, D.C. on January 30, 1959. An Organiz- 
ing Regent has one year to form her Chapter with not less than 
twelve members. There were eighteen organizing members when 
the Organization Meeting took place. All of the State Officers 
were honored guests along with many others representing other 
societies. 

Mrs. George C. Skillman, State Regent installed the following 
officers: 


Regent—Mrs. Britton R. Hallowell; Vice Regent—Mrs. An- 
son Barber; Chaplain—Mrs. John Rosengren; Recording Secre- 
tary—Mrs. Robert Drummond ; Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. 
Cornelius Schenck; Treasurer—Mrs. Simon L. Portofee; Regis- 
trar—Mrs. Floyd Haring; Historian and Librarian—Miss Ida 
Cone. 


The State Regent presented the new Chapter with a beautiful 
set of silk flags—a 5o star American flag and a National Soicety 
D.A.R. flag. At the close of the meeting a tea followed. 

The State D.A.R. has a Spring Conference every year in March 
and is usually held in the New Jersey State House. 

The National Society holds its Continental Congress in Wash- 
ington, D.C. the third week of April. The Society has its own 
buildings that take in a whole block in Washington at 1776 
D. Street N.W. Included in these buildings is a Museum that 
is opened to the public; Constitution Hall is one of the largest 
halls in the country; Continental Hall, which is the library, ts . 
considered one of the best genealogical libraries in the country; 
and the Administration building. 

The Daughters also own and operate two schools for mountain 
children. One is in Alabama and the other in South Carolina; 
the schools serve over a hundred square miles. 

The Yantacaw Chapter plans to give a scholarship to one of 
these schools and as we grow we plan to do more. We also plan 
to help with the American Indians by contributing to their 
scholarship fund. 


An applicant for the D.A.R. must be eighteen years of age 
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or over. She must be a lineal descendant of an ancestor who 
assisted in the achievement of the American Independence. 

Yantacaw is only a new Chapter with a lot to look forward 
to. It is not a year old as yet and has increased its membership 
from the original eighteen to twenty-five. 
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Civic A fairs 
TIMES HAVE CHANGED! 


FLORENCE E. RUTAN, TOWN CLERK 


AN ORDINANCE TO PREVENT PERSONS FROM 
ALIGHTING OR DROPPING OBJECTS FROM AIR- 
CRAFT INTO THE STREETS, TREES AND) BASS 
OF THE TOWN OF NUTLEY. 


WHEREAS, during several years past various individuals 
have descended by means of parachutes or similar contrivances 
into the Town of Nutley from a balloon or balloons floating in 
the air above the Town of Nutley, and 


WHEREAS, a person making such a descent has not complete 
control of the direction or force of his descent, and for that reason 
endangers the safety of life and limb and the integrity of prop- 
erty of the citizens of Nutley, and 


WHEREAS, the balloonist has at the moment of beginning 
his descent released the hot air or gas enclosed in the balloon 
thereby causing the balloon envelope or gas bag to descend rap- 
idly and with great violence to the earth, thus endangering the 
safety of life and limb and the integrity of property of the 
citizens of Nutley, 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT ORDAINED, by the Com- 
missioners of the Town of Nutley in the County of Essex, State 
of New Jersey that no person or persons shall descend into Nutley 
from any balloon, flying machine, or aeroplane by means of a 
parachute or similar contrivance not under complete control of 
the person making such descent, and 


BE IT ORDAINED, that no person shall throw, cast, let fall 
or cause to fall any heavy object or matter or any part or parts or 
the whole of any balloon, flying machine or aeroplane, into or up- 
on the streets, parks, residences, trees, shrubs, gardens or any other 
property of the Town of Nutley or its citizens, from any balloon, 
flying machine or aeroplane floating or traveling through the air 
above the Town of Nutley, and 
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BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED, that any person or persons 
violating this ordinance shall be subject to a fine of Twenty-five 
Dollars ($25.00) for the first offense, and imprisonment of 30 
days for each and every subsequent violation. 


BE IT FURTHER ORDAINED, that any ordinances or 
parts of ordinances contrary to this ordinance be and the same 
are hereby repealed. 


Adopted: August 22nd, 1916 


AN ORDINANCE TO LICENSE GIPSIES 


The Board of Commissioners of the Town of Nutley, County 
of Essex and State of New Jersey, does hereby ordain as follows: 

Section 1. No gipsy or band of gipsies shall make or pitch 
their tents in or upon any public street, highway, roads, lots, or 
upon fields within the limits of the Town of Nutley, except when 
such gipsy or band of gipsies be licensed as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Within six days before any camp has been made 
or tent pitched in the Town of Nutley, the head of the camp of 
gipsies or head of the family desiring to locate within the Town 
of Nutley shall apply to the Town Clerk for a license to make 
such camp or pitch such tent, and shall pay to the said Town 
Clerk for said license the sum of Twenty-five ($25.) Dollars for 
each family in said band. 

Section 3. The said license when issued shall be in force for 
three months from the date of issue and shall state the name of 
the licensee and the name and age of each member of the band 
or each member of the family of the person applying therefor. 
It shall also contain the location of the place where the tent 
is to be erected or the camp is to be fixed. 

Section 4. Any head of a gipsy family or leader of a gipsy 
band violating any of the provisions of the said ordinance shall 
be fined Twenty ($20.) Dollars upon the conviction of a first 
offense and imprisonment for twenty days upon a conviction of a 
second offense. 

All Ordinances or parts of ordinances inconsistent with this 
ordinance are hereby repealed. 


Adopted—Sept. 25, 1917 
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OUR TOWN—ITS NAME 
ANN A. TROY 


Tuts Editorial appeared in The Franklinite, in October 1892. 
E. F. Bassford refers to the efforts being made by groups of towns- 
people to combine the settlements that were operating since 1874, 
as the “Township of Franklin.” 

Mr. Bassford writes: “Unity of purpose is one of the greatest 
means of accomplishing ends and without it success seldom at- 
tends. We are here a community that should have but one object 
in view, and that is the common success of our local affairs. We 
go sailing along under three or four different names, when under 
one the efforts to improve and increase our popularity would be 
threefold more effective. Let this thing be considered by those 
‘nterested in our welfare, and it will be patent to them that the 
benefits that would accrue would be plainly an inducement for 
the change. This difference in names begets differences in opinions, 
produces clannishness, and establishes rivalries that are unhealthy. 
One portion of the township regards the other as an opposition, 
and no suggestions are made for improvements but that are re- 
ceived with that thought. Let us do away with it and as a first step 
agree upon one common name. Do away with sentiment and this 
spirit of rivalry, and establish ourselves as one happy community 
banded together for the common welfare of all.” 

After years of neighborhood “discussions,” citizens from Avon- 
dale, Franklin and Nutley, finally voted at a meeting on Jan- 
uary 17, 1902, to ask the Township Committee to change to the 
Town form of Government. Assemblyman Robert M. Boyd, of 
Montclair, introduced the Bill in the State Legislature, and, on 
March 5, 1902, the Township of Franklin became officially the 
Town of Nutley. 

When, where, and why the name Nutley was first used has not 
yet been satisfactorily determined. These facts are known: 

The building pictured herein, purchased by Satterthwaite 
Family in 1844, had long been known to the townspeople as “Old 
Nutley Manor.” County maps, giving names of property owners 
in 1859, show the name Nutley in the River Road area. The 
Federal Government had assigned the name Nutley to the town- 
ship Post Office area, on Feb. 11, 1887. A Souvenir booklet of 
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“Firemen’s Day” dated May 16, 1906, gives this historical com- 
ment concerning Nutley Manor: ““The name Nutley was given it 
by Mrs. Satterthwaite and was suggested by the numerous 
varieties of nuts found there—English walnuts, hickory (two 
kinds), chestnut, beech and hazel.” 

Mrs. Edgar Sergeant, granddaughter of Thomas Wilkinson 
Satterthwaite, has made possible a search of family records writ- 
ten by her uncle Thomas E. Satterthwaite. In “Family Sketches” 
Dr. Satterthwaite records extensive research in family history. 
No reference is found that any member of the family resided in 
Nutley, England. 

However, to help clear this possibility, correspondence has been 
carried on with the Vicar of Nutley, England. In letters to Dr. 
Floyd Harshman, in 1946, the Vicar writes: “Here Nutley prob- 
ably means field of Nuts; its original form was Notley; ley pro- 
nounced lie, being a very common Sussex termination and means 
field.” 

In 1951 Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. Stoddard visited Mr. and 
Mrs. H. P. Walkden at the Nutley Vicarage in England. In a 
very hospitable visit, Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Walkden reviewed 
our efforts to determine whether (1) a Satterthwaite family 
member brought the name from Nutley, England, or (2) a mem- 
ber of the Satterthwaite family, after securing the homestead 
from James L. Morris in 1844, and having been duly impressed 
by the fields of nut trees, called the home and surrounding acres 
“Nutley.” 

Another question has been asked, and is being investigated: 
“Was the name Nutley used by former owners of the home- 
stead?” To answer this question research must be carried on in 
the family records of Peter Crary, a resident of North Belleville, 
who built the house in 1826-1828. His daughter, Lucretia, mar- 
ried James L. Morris, one of the founders of the Paterson and 
Hudson Railroad (now the Newark Branch of the Erie Railroad). 

On May 4, 1844 James L. Morris transferred to Sarah Sheafe 
and members of the Satterthwaite family the house and many 
acres belonging, originally, to the Rutgers, Van Dyks, Rikers, and 
Speer Estates. These names and many others live to remind us 
of the settlements made nearly 300 years ago by our ancestors 
seeking the “American Dream.” 

In choosing Nutley for our new name, the citizens in 1902 
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surely shared the appreciation of Nutley’s author, Henry Bunner, 
who, looking at God's Handiwork, wrote the well known poem, 
“What Does He Plant When He Plants a Tree co 


Researchers could end here! 


THE HEART OF THE TREE 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants a friend of sun and sky; 

He plants the flag of breezes free; 

The shaft of beauty, towering high; 
He plants a home to heaven anigh 
For song and mother—croon of bird 
In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 
And seed and bud of days to be; 

And years that fade and flush again; 
He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest’s heritage ; 

The harvest of a coming age; 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 

And far-cast thought of civic good— 
His blessings on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of his hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 

Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


By Henry Cuyler Bunner 
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OUR TOWN—ITS. COMMUNITY OFFICERS 


ANN A. TROY 


“Following the incorporation of the town of Nutley by the 
State Legislature on March 5, 1902, a Council form of govern- 
ment was set up. 

On Tuesday, April 8, 1902, the following Councilmen were 
elected: 

James Gilmore, Councilman at large (Mayor) 

First Ward: William H. De Vausney, Lester Kierstead 

Second Ward: Wilson G. Kierstead, William F. Dittig 

Third Ward: John J. Vossler, Philip J. Young.” 


The present Commission form of government was adopted by 
Nutley on March 26, 1912. Three commissioners were elected: 
Abram Blum, Mayor; Henry T. Lefferts and Arthur R. Carr. 

Mayors who have served are listed with years of service: 

Abram Blum, 1912-1916; Emil Diebitsch, 1916-1920; Er- 
nest P. Cook, 1920-1924; Francis T. Stager, 1924-1928; Charles 
A. Sherwood, 1928-1932; Walter F. Reinheimer, 1932-1935; 
Raleigh S. Rife, 1935-1936; Fred H. Young, 1936-1940; Charles 
A. Sherwood, 1940-1944; William J. Jernick, 1944-1952; Harry 
W. Chenoweth, 1952-1964. 

Commissioners in office for the term 1960 to 1964 are: 

Harry W. Chenoweth, Mayor, A. Theodore De Muro, John 
H. Lucy, William J. Jernick, Henry L. Gundersdorff. 


THE NUTLEY FLAG 
ANN A. TROY 


In DEceMBER 1956, Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth requested the 
Nutley Historical Society to submit to the Town Commissioners 
an appropriate design to be used on a flag for the Town of 
Nutley. 

Dr. Robert F. Heald, President of the Society, appointed a 
committee to work on the flag design project. Serving on this com- 
mittee were Miss Marie Spinning, Mrs. William Pratt, Mrs. 
Vivian Fikus, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Sergeant, Herbert Gloss of 
the High School Art Department and Miss Ann Troy who served 
as Chairman. 
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At the annual dinner meeting of the Society held March 19, 
designs were exhibited. By popular vote two designs submitted 
by Mrs. Vivian Fikus and two by High School students Barbara 
Viventi and Robert Cook were chosen for the Committee's con- 
sideration. 

A $25 government bond was offered by Annin Co., nationally 
known flag manufacturers, for the designer of the flag chosen. 

On March 31, a design submitted by Mrs. Vivian Fikus was 
selected unanimously by the Committee. Suggestions offered by 
the Committee members to facilitate production were accepted 
by Mrs. Fikus in her final design. 

This completed project was presented to the Mayor and Com- 
missioners on July 16 in the form of a 3 x 5 foot flag sketch and a 
smaller sketch in color. Dr. Heald remarked: “We, in the His- 
torical Society, believe this design ties together the past, present 
and future of the Town of Nutley in a remarkably able manner 
and will give us a flag of which the Town can be proud. We 
recommend if for your consideration.” 

Mayor Chenoweth received the design and commented: “It 
is not often that a governing body is able to participate ina project 
of such an enduring nature.”’ At a meeting, August 6, 1957, the 
Commissioners officially approved the design for a Town flag. 

The design’s base is a field of gray upon which are superim- 
posed three large acorns in red. Three wavy red lines beneath the 
acorns tie the design together and symbolize the location of Nut- 
ley on the Third River. The acorns are symbolic of the Town's 
name and its three centuries of history. In the center acorn, in 
white numerals, is the date, 1902, in which year the name of the 
Town was changed legally from Franklin to Nutley. 7 

The Town’s ancient Indian, Dutch and English heritage is 
suggested on the first acorn. The middle acorn portrays one of 
the luxuriant nut trees for which Nutley was famous. A palette 
and quill pen with book refer to authors and writers who have 
lived here during the past century. 

The third acorn stresses the industrial life of the Town. A 
sketch of the La Monte Paper Company plant with the numerals 
1871 points out the date of the Town’s oldest active major in- 
dustry. The electronic emblem indicates the Federal Telecom- 
munication Laboratories while the caduceus refers to the Hoff- 
mann-La Roche Company. 
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Plans by the Mayor and the Town Commissioners are now 
under way to have the flag manufactured commercially for use 
in the Commission Chambers. Efforts may be made in the near 
future for the purchase of copies of the flag for use by schools, 
churches and town civic organizations. 


NUTLEY LIBRARY 
HELEN TERRY 


THE very first evidence of any sort of free public library in 
Nutley began in March 1875, when a public school library open 
to the public was established with an appropriation received from 
the State of New Jersey. In 1901, there were 1,500 volumes 
valued at $875. These books, however, consisted mainly of refer- 
ence, history, biography and poetry. They were not located in one 
central place but scattered through the Park School building in 
various rooms, and little use was made of them until 1905, when 
Mrs. J. Stuart Brown, a resident of town, by her enthusiasm, 
knowledge, and tact aroused enough interest among the towns- 
people so that the Board of Education assigned one room on the 
second floor for library use and the volumes were then collected 
and placed there. 

In February 1906, the first travelling library of 50 books was 
received from the State Library Commission at the request of the 
Woman’s Public School Auxiliary and Nutley Friday Afternoon 
Club. The Woman’s Public School Auxiliary and members of the 
Friday Afternoon Club contributed not only money but their 
time, services, and books to make it a real free public library. The 
State Library Commission also cooperated in every way by loan- 
ing traveling libraries and assisting in card indexing by the 
Dewey Decimal System. Money was also contributed by the 
town and the State. The first chance for library improvements 
came when the Board of Education assigned a room on the first 
floor of the first addition to Park School, and on December 1, 
1907, the library opened in its new quarters with the books 
newly arranged and a new card catalog. During the following 
two months 1,000 books a month were loaned. 

The Passaic Free Public Library loaned Miss M. B. Kilgour as 
librarian and she remained in charge until July 1, 1910. 

Upon the removal of Mrs. Brown to Montclair, the Woman’s 
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Public School Auxiliary continued the library work under the 
leadership of Mrs. Emil Diebitsch. 

Miss Louise E. Booth succeeded Miss Kilgour as librarian 
until September 1, 1911, when Miss Daisy M. Enright, a gradu- 
ate of New York State Library School became librarian, serving 
until June 1913. Meanwhile, under Miss Enright, the library 
was systematized, indexed, and arranged, becoming an example 
among small libraries. 

The total circulation rose to 14,469 in 1912. Upon the resig- 
nation of Miss Enright, Miss Irene C. Phillips, a graduate of 
Pratt Institute Library School in Brooklyn assumed charge. Miss 
Phillips remained the librarian until December 1, 1943. 

The second library in Town, which was to finally merge with 
the Public School Library to form the Free Public Library, was 
the Nutley Library. In the fall of 1896, through the efforts of 
a few women, notably Mrs. William H. Rockwell and Mrs. 
John S. Conduit, the Nutley Library was established. ‘The library 
opened on November 14, 1896, in a little building donated by 
James R. Hay opposite the Erie Railroad’s Nutley station. The 
annual subscription fee was three dollars and the library was 
governed by a board of six trustees, all women, Mrs. Rockwell 
being the chairman. 

In 1808, this library moved into the Columbia Building where 
a room was given by Dr. Satterthwaite. A year or two later it 
returned to its original quarters, where it remained until the 
erection of its new home on the west side of Passaic Avenue nearly 
opposite Nutley Avenue which it occupied in August 1904. (This 
building with alterations is now being used as a dwelling.) The 
ground for the building was given by Charles T. Barney. 

In addition to the subscription fee, funds were raised in various 
ways, and in small sums. After the Nutley Library was in its new 
quarters, it was decided to have a board of men trustees to work 
in conjunction with the Women’s Board. J. V. Bouvier was ap- 
pointed chairman and William H. Arnold secretary. Mr. Arnold 
later served on the first board of trustees of the Free Public 
Library. The Nutley Library was then duly incorporated. When 
it was first organized, the intention of the sponsors was to turn 
over the books to the Town of Nutley when a suitable place could 
be found, in order that these books might be the beginning of a 
public library. After the townspeople voted to have a public 
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library in the election of November 1912, the Trustees of the 
Nutley Library voted in January 1913 to turn over about 3,000 
books to the new Free Public Library. They agreed that the 
Nutley Library should be closed on January 1, 1914, the build- 
ing sold and the ground to revert to the original donor. Credit 
must also be given to the following townspeople who were active 
in the early library movement: Burton G. Saunders, Arthur R. 
Carr, Mrs. Gilbert R. Livingston, Henry Goodrich, Mrs. J. R. 
Kingsland, Mrs. W. R. Nairn, Mrs. G. H. Bayne, Mrs. Edgar, 
Mrs. Arthur B. Proal, Jr., S. W. White, and John Cotton Dana, 
librarian of the Newark Public Library. 

In November 1910 a movement was started by the Second 
Ward Association for a Free Public Library in Nutley, William 
J. Kinsley, Chairman of the Association’s Library Committee, 
being the prime mover. In January 1911, a meeting of library 
committees was held at Mr. Kinsley’s home. Seven town organi- 
zations were represented, namely: the Town Council, the Second 
Ward Association, the Woman’s Public School Auxiliary, the 
Board of Education, the Nutley Library Association, the Nutley 
Improvement Society, and the Friday Afternoon Club. 

Mr. Kinsley was elected chairman of the Nutley Free Public 
Library Committee. A vigorous campaign was put on for the 
Library cause being aided by the State Library Commission. In 
September 1912, the committee thought the time was now ripe 
to place the question of having a free public library under the 
State “Third of a mill act,” upon the ballot in the November 
election. This was accordingly done and on November 5, 1912, 
the citizens of Nutley voted to have a free public library by a 
vote of 387 for, to 359 against. 

During the campaign there had been heated discussions on 
whether to obtain money for a building from Andrew Carnegie 
or to finance it by issuing town bonds. The committee refused 
to discuss these matters until after the referendum. 

On November 11, 1912, Mayor Abram Blum appointed the 
first Board of Trustees of the Free Public Library of Nutley. 
They were William J. Kinsley, William Longfelder, George A. 
Hill, Dr. George B. Philhower, William H. Arnold, the Mayor, 
and Supervising Principal of Schools, John R. Beachler, ex-officio. 

At the first meeting of the Board in November Mr. Kinsley was 
elected President. 
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The work of the Trustees for the first year was one of planning 
for the next year as no money was available for 1913. After dis- 
cussions concerning various plans and methods of financing 
library buildings, it was decided to ask Andrew Carnegie for a 
sum sufficient to erect a suitable building and to ask the Board 
of Education for a site on the Park School campus and also for 
the books in the Park School. 

In April 1913, $20,000 was received from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York for a building, although $30,000 had been 
requested. On May 6, 1913, the citizens of the school district 
voted 120 to 8 to donate the triangular piece of land the library 
now occupies, which extends from approximately the High 
School drive to the convergence of Booth Drive and Vincent 
Place. 

In May 1913, Armstrong and De Gelleke of New York were 
engaged as architects for the building, Mr. Armstrong, the senior 
member being a resident of Nutley. In September 1913, Edward 
Mutch of Belleville with a low bid of $18,000, exclusive of 
furniture and electric fixtures, was awarded the contract for the 
construction of the building. 

On November 20, 1913, the cornerstone of the new building 
was laid under the auspices of the Grand Lodge of Masons for 
New Jersey. On January 1, 1914, the name of the library was 
changed from Public School Library to Free Public Library. 
During the interim before the opening of the new building, the 
librarian, Miss Irene Phillips, and her assistant, Miss Margaret 
Bedell, were busily engaged in preparing and weeding out the 
books that were in the Park School Library and the Nutley 
Library collections. Forty-five hundred books were placed on the 
shelves in the new building, and on August 15, 1914, the library 
was reopened to the public. As one entered the building, the books 
for adults were on the left hand side and on the right those for the 
children. The basement room at this time was designated as a 
lecture room. During World War I, the room was used by the 
Red Cross, and after the War, the American Legion made use 
of it for a short time. On the evening of December 12, 1914, 
formal opening exercises were held at the library. 

The total circulation for the year 1914 was 24,424, and the 
number of volumes December 31, 1914, was 5,113. 
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Throughout the years the use of the library continued to grow 
under the guidance of Miss Phillips. 

Due to the growth of both the Adult Department and the 
Children’s Department, it was felt necessary that the children 
should have their own quarters. Therefore, late in 1925, what 
had been known as the lecture room, located in the basement, was 
prepared and equipped with new furniture and in June 1926, the 
Children’s Room was opened to the public. 

As early as 1927, the library was beginning to outgrow its 
building and the librarian recommended the study of an addition. 
This finally culminated in placing on the ballot for the November 
election of 1930, the question of the Town providing $100,000 
for an addition to the library. The voters overwhelmingly de- 
cided against this expenditure by a vote of 3,004 to 781. 

The library continued to grow until the books seemed to be 
everywhere leaving hardly any place for the public as all but two 
or three tables and chairs were removed to make room for the 
book stacks that were installed. To relieve the situation, 1,400 
books were stored in Junior School at this time. 

During the depression years of 1930-1939 the use of the 
library increased by leaps and bounds. People, having little 
money to spend, turned to the library as one source of free in- 
struction and entertainment. The circulation reached its peak 
in 1939—256,227 books being circulated during that year. 

In 1939 the Town Commissioners voted to provide an addition 
to the library at the request of the Board of Trustees, who pointed 
out that the library had needed more space for many years. The 
Town Commissioners then voted to ask the United States gov- 
ernment for a W.P.A. grant for this project. In June 1939 it was 
announced that the federal government had approved and appro- 
priated $50,200 for it. The Town supplemented it with $30,615, 
the entire amount of $80,815 to provide for an addition with 
equipment. ) 

On November 1, 1939, construction work on the addition was 
started. 

On February 22rd of the following year, informal ceremonies 
were held for the laying of the cornerstone. President Marion L. 
Lewis of the Library Board of Trustees applied the mortar to 
the stone. 

Work on the addition was finally completed and on January 
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27g On 2 athe enlarged library was opened to the public, having 
been closed since December 13th to permit renovation of the 
original building after the addition was completed. 

The library now consists of a reference and reading room on 
the second floor. On the main floor the large room in the addition 
‘s used for non-fiction books, leaving the fiction in the original 
part of the building. The Librarian’s office and the catalog room 
are also on this floor. 

On the ground floor in the addition is the new intermediate 
department for boys and girls of 7th and Sth grade age, named 
the Stockton Room in honor of Frank R. Stockton, an author not 
only of children’s books, but adult as well, who lived in Nutley 
at one time. The mural hanging on the north wall of the room, 
painted by Ivan Stoppe, depicts a scene from “Rudder Grange” 
by Stockton. The children’s room is now used mostly by children 
in grades one through six. There are also work and staff rooms on 
this floor. 

On March 22, 1942, a formal reception was held when the 
townspeople and trustees and librarians from all over the state 
were invited to inspect the enlarged and renovated library. 

The effect of World War II on the circulation was noted, 
people devoting their time to activities connected with the war 
effort. Since the cessation of hostilities, the circulation is again 
showing an increase. 

During July 1943, when the final ban was placed on pleasure 
driving due to the gasoline shortage, the library devised a way 
to take books to the people who had no means of getting to the 
library. A milk wagon and driver were hired and every Friday 
evening, two members of the staff took approximately 300 books 
to a different section of town so that the people could still have 
library service. 

On December 1, 1943, Miss Irene C. Phillips resigned as 
Librarian after thirty years of service. In that time, the library 
through Miss Phillips’ guidance had grown from 4,500 volumes 
to one of 40,280 and was recognized as one of the notable small 
libraries in the state. 

On May 3, 1944, Miss Helen Terry, a member of the staff 
since 1929, was appointed Librarian. 

In September 1947, the Board of Trustees of the Library made 
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available to the Town the land upon which the World War II 
Memorial was erected. 

During this period, in order to keep pace with the growing 
use of the library, additional book stacks were added until at 
present there does not seem to be any space where another stack 
can be placed. 

The lighting of the library was modernized during this period. 

Electric charging machines were installed in order to give more 
accurate and speedier service in the borrowing of books. 

The circulation for 1959 was 191,636. The book stock num- 
bered 65,226 and there were 15,434 registered borrowers. 

The Board of Trustees of the Library has been ably led through 
the years by the following presidents: William J. Kinsley, Colonel 
H. G. Prout, Mrs. Emil Diebitsch, Dr. George B. Philhower, 
Frank B. Miller, Marion L. Lewis, and Mrs. Horace A. Tantum. 


NW OREEVASCHOOLRS 
ANN A. TROY 


Recorps show, that, in the area now known as Nutley, the first 
school was in existence as early as 1794 in what was known as 
the Lower District. Here at the corner of Passaic Avenue and 
Avondale Road (now Park Avenue), was located the “Old 
Stone School house.”” This school was built on land given “for 
school purposes” by John K. Spear. (This branch of the family 
used the spelling Spear.) About 1850 this building was replaced 
by “The Passaic Avenue School” also called “Avondale School’ 
and the “Little White School.”’ This school was in use for about 
fifty years. 

On the other side of the Third River (Yantacaw Brook) in the 
Upper District a one room school was erected on land called 
“Water Cress Patch” now Bloomfield Avenue and Centre Street. 
No date for the building has been secured but records of Frank 
Speer give 1825 as the date when his great-grandfather, Albert 
Chappell, taught in this school. In 1844, the building was moved 
to the southwest corner of Franklin Avenue and William Street. 
Later this building became a two-family house at what is now 
41 New Street. 

In 1856, Henry Stager donated land for a school at 65 Church 
Street. This two story frame building burned in 1874—the year 
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that “Nutley” separated from Belleville and became the Town- 
ship of Franklin—and was replaced in 1875 by a two story 
brick building. In 1946 the Nutley Board of Education leased 
this building to the Nutley Historical Society and plans were set 
‘n motion which resulted in the formation of a Town Museum 
and headquarters of the Society. 

The Upper and Lower District were consolidated in 1889 and 
a High School Department was formed. Classes were held on the 
first floor of the Passaic Avenue School. 

In 1890, it was known to the already expanding township of 
Franklin that the increased number of school children could not 
be accommodated in the Passaic Avenue and Church Street 
Schools. Richard W. Booth, then a young man, and who for nearly 
a generation was a member of the Board of Education and its 
president for nineteen years, arranged for the purchase of the 
Duncan property as the site of a new school. Records show that 
John Rusby, merchant, and William H. Boardman of the Board 
of Education helped secure this valuable property. What was 
known in 1890 as “School Park” (twelve acres of land and build- 
ings) was purchased for $15,000. The Duncan home at the site 
of the present library was included in the deal. Several build- 
ings were demolished but what is now our Town Hall was re- 
modeled and used for High School and Intermediate Department 
classes, all held on the second floor. 

In 1894, the voters of the school district directed the trustees 
to erect a new school not to exceed $30,000 and the first unit of 
the Park School was occupied. 

In 1907 a second unit was built which housed all grades. The 
third unit was built in 1922. These three units after 1934 were 
occupied by Junior High School classes. In 1956 the units of 
1894 and 1907 were demolished and a modern structure was 
added to the 1922 unit. In 1957 the entire building operated as 
a modern Junior High School. 

In 1959 the High School was organized on a four year basis 
and was transferred to the former Junior High School. The old 
High School was named Franklin School and was occupied by 
grades 7 and 8. 

Franklin Township became the Town of Nutley by an act of 
the State Legislature on March 5, 1902. Yantacaw School was 
built in this year. The town population continued to increase and 
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in fifteen years three more new schools were built—Washington 
School in 1911, Lincoln School in 1915, and Spring Garden 
School in 1917. Soon additions were necessary to the five elemen- 
tary schools—Park in 1922, Spring Garden and Washington in 
1927—Lincoln and Yantacaw in 1929. 

This increase in school population soon necessitated more class 
rooms for High School students and in October, 1927, the new 
Senior High School on Franklin Avenue was occupied. 

With the growth of the town progressing in the western section, 
both Lincoln and Spring Garden Schools were soon overcrowded. 

A new school of modern construction was built, and occupied 
in September 1955 by elementary school pupils. This school was 
named the Paul Radcliffe School in memory of the Superintend- 
ent (1920-1934) under whose supervision the major building 
program was developed. 

While public schools were expanding two parochial schools 
were built—St. Mary’s School opened in 1921 with additions in 
19260, 1952 and 1958. Holy Family School was built in 1950. 
A new addition has been completed in 1958. 

Superintendents who have served since 1910 are John R. 
Beachler, 1910-1920; Paul R. Radcliffe, 1920-1934; John A. 
Spargo, 1934-1944; Floyd E. Harshman, 1944-1952; since then 
Ehud Priestley, Robert A. Flood and at present Dr. Anson B. 
Barber. 


NUTLEY POST OFFICE 
ANN A. TROY 


THE GREAT “‘postoffice theft,” which rocked the town to its foun- 
dations back at the turn of the century, when Nutley was only a 
village, occurred, the legend runs, because some of the town’s 
residents wanted the office in a more central location. 

At that time the postoffice was in a store at Highfield Lane and 
Passaic Avenue. For sometime there had been agitation for the 
office’s removal, Republican leaders in the town heading the 
move. Residents living near the building, the home of Henry A. 
Connolly, insisted that the office remain there, and even went so 
far as to hold a mass meeting to arouse public opinion. 

On the eve of the meeting, the story goes, the postoffice was 
“stolen,” lock, stock and barrel. The next morning it was found 
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set up in orderly fashion in the town hall, occupying the room 
now headquarters for the health department. Not a letter or a 
stamp had been lost in the transfer. 

The late Richard W. Booth, town Republican leader at the 
time, was accused of being the ring leader in the removal, but he 
kept silent. It was not until many years later that he and Dr. 
Abram H. VanRiper admitted their parts in the office's removal. 
Leonard Rusby, postmaster at the time, is also supposed to have 
helped out in the transfer by setting up the equipment and getting 
the mail sorted in the new location. 

The Nutley Historical Society’s research shows that before 
1840 inhabitants of this area went to Belleville for their mail. 
The first move toward postoffice privileges here was a mail bag, 
which was brought once a day by horse and wagon from Newark 
to Belleville and Franklin Village. The North Belleville mail was 
dropped off at H. Van Winkle’s store on the northwest corner of 
what are now River Road and Park Avenue and the letters were 
distributed from there. 

Distribution of the mail was very much like that in present day 
army cantonments, with the storekeeper standing on the porch 
and calling out the names of those to whom the different parcels 
of mail were addressed. The storekeeper not only shouted the 
names of those to whom the mail was addressed but told how 
many letters they were getting, where the different letters came 
from and who sent them, if that information was available. 

Official postal service came into being in Franklin Village on 
July 17, 1849. The first postoffice was located on Bridge Street in 
the building later occupied as a residence by Col. L. H. Rowan 
and designated at a still later time as the Hawthorne Cottage. 
About 1884 the postoffice was moved to Poinier’s store on Passaic 
Avenue, where it remained until about the time Leonard Rusby 
was appointed postmaster on May 2, 1882, when it was removed 
to his store on Franklin Avenue opposite William Street. 

The name of the office was changed to Nutley on February 11, 
1887, at which time Henry VanWinkle was postmaster. Accord- 
ing to folklore, Henry A. Connolly, a Democrat in a Republican 
stronghold, set up the postoffice in a store at Highfield Lane and 
ae Avenue in 1897, and it was from there that it was 
“stolen.” 


After the opening of the Paterson & Hudson Railroad in 1868 
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the number of postoffices was increased. A branch was opened 
at Avondale August 19, 1873, and for a long time mail was 
brought by train and distributed to the other offices from the 
Avondale station. The first regularly appointed postmaster at 
Avondale was Silas Condit, who succeeded H. VanWinkle. In 
March, 1876, Alexander Phillips was appointed postmaster at 
Avondale and the office was removed to a store on the opposite 
corner. In January, 1883, John H. White received the appoint- 
ment and the office was moved to the Avondale railroad station, 
where Mr. White acted as postmaster, station agent and tele- 
graph operator. 

On November 30, 1907, the Nutley postoffice became a branch 
of the Newark postoffice. Free carrier service was instituted when 
four men were sent to Nutley from Newark to deliver the mail. 
Robinson J. M. Chase was superintendent at that time. There 
was considerable confusion in delivering the mail since houses in 
the town were without street numbers. Miss Elizabeth Eagleson, 
woman clerk, would go to the door of the postoffice, it is said, and 
point out where the houses were located. Richard W. Booth sug- 
gested a plan for numbering the houses and this was adopted. 

The postoffice remained in the town hall until 1915, when a 
new site was procured at Franklin and Vreeland Avenues. The 
new building was constructed by the Nutley Realty company from 
the design of William A. Lambert and besides the postoffice the 
building contained offices and an assembly hall. Sub-stations were 
located at the stores of Michael J. Parvin, Centre Street and 
Franklin Avenue; Henry T. Lefferts, Passaic and Nutley Ave- 
nues, and Charles Schrouds, 260 Park Avenue. 

For years there was an agitation for Nutley to have a separate 
postoffice, but the move was abandoned in 1939 on the advice of 
Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., who pointed out that separa- 
tion from Newark would have many disadvantages. 

The last move of the postoffice was to its present building, for 
which ground was broken on July 20, 1939. Completed seven 
months later, the building was opened with exercises attended by 
various postoffice officials. Michael O’Loughlin was superin- 
tendent in charge of the office at the time. 

One of the distinctive features of the present office is a large 
mural depicting “The Return of Annie Oakley” famed woman 
sharp shooter, on the south wall of the interior. The painting was 
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done by Paul Chapman, WPA artist, the Oakley episode being 
chosen over a football theme suggested by those who thought 
Nutley’s winning high school teams were the town’s chief dis- 
tinction. Annie Oakley first came to Nutley in 1892 with the 
Eaton Stone circus, which maintained its winter quarters in Kings- 
land Road. In later years, as Mrs. Frank Butler, she spent much 
time here. 

On the retirement of Mr. O’Loughlin as superintendent in 
1942, after forty years of service, Warren N. Scoville became 
superintendent, coming here from Belleville where he had served 
as a special clerk. 

Following Mr. Scoville have been Thomas A. Kelly and pres- 


ently P. A. Tomasulo as superintendents. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT GROWS WITH TOWN 
ANN A. TROY 


A cHaArRTER hanging in Fire Headquarters in the Public Safety 
Building in Chestnut Street marks the beginnings of Nutley’s Fire 
Department. Dated March 5, 1894, the document bears the signa- 
tures of 30 men who organized the Yantacaw Chemical Company. 
A year later, April 5, 1895, the Avondale Company was formed, 
and on March 14, 1906, the third volunteer fire company, known 
as the West Nutley Company, was organized, with headquarters 
on High Street near Bloomfield Avenue. 

The first company had the following charter members: A. H. 
VanRiper, P. T. Guthrie, S. V. Bassford, Charles Smith, Henry 
A. Connolly, Frank M. Searle, David W. Sherwood, Abram 
Blum, S. S. Davis, Joseph Stirratt, W. G. Kierstead, E. F’. Bass- 
ford, Joseph P. Dolan, P. T. Young, L. M. Thatcher, Joseph 
Searle, Charles Searle, R. W. Booth, A. M. Booth, John H. 
White, Robert H. Drake, W. O. Davis, E. S. Humphrey, J. E. 
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Cronham, James Wylie, E. E. Faith, Jesse Kierstead, M. J. 
Freeman, John Taylor and C. B. Castle. 

Dr. A. Harvey VanRiper, a descendant of one of Nutley’s first 
settlers, was the first chief, and the department’s fire fighting 
apparatus consisted of the used hand-drawn hose cart, shown in 
the picture of the Avondale Company. Those in the picture were 
identified by Frank Perkins, Irwin Moffitt, Jacob Fitting and 
John Frobose, whose fathers were active in the Avondale Com- 
pany. The hose cart has recently been restored and is being pre- 
served for historical purposes. 

Just as the Yantacaw Company was the first organized, so it 
was the first to be motorized. This occurred in 1910, and the 
move had a great influence on the type of motorized fire engines 
used throughout the country. When it was decided to motorize 
the company, one of the local firemen, Harry Stager, was sent 
to the Pope-Hartford Company, in Hartford, Conn., the only 
motor manufacturing company that made fire engines at that 
time, to tell the manufacturers what the town wanted in its fire 
apparatus, as up to that time the company had built only pump- 
ers and had not manufactured any motor fire engines. Mr. 
Stager’s designs were so enthusiastically received by the Pope- 
Hartford people that the company exhibited the apparatus at 
the Automobile Show in New York and used it in demonstra- 
tions in several cities and towns. 

The Avondale and West Nutley companies were motorized 
in 1924, when these companies were assigned new hose wagons 
and the Yantacaw Company was given a new pumper. 

With a sudden growth in the town’s population after World 
War I, moves were made'to modernize the Fire Department by 
the appointment of paid firemen and the purchase of new ap- 
paratus. Three paid firemen were appointed in 1924 and in 1929 
five more were named putting men in each of the three fire 
houses. In these years more apparatus was purchased also. A hook 
and ladder truck was bought in 1927 and in 1929 another and 
larger pumper was purchased. Since then other apparatus has 
been added. A used Ford chassis was bought in 1942 and the 
department added a body of its own design. The truck is used 
as an emergency vehicle and carries the light generator and smoke 
ejector, as well as salvage blankets for protection of household 
goods during a fire. In 1943 another pumper was bought and 
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assigned to the Yantacaw Chemical Company and in 1946 a 
truck with a front mount pump and an aerial ladder was pur- 
chased from General Motors. The vehicle was designed by 
Andrew Hutch, then chief of the Fire Department. 

During both World Wars, the department was active in all 
plans for civilian defense, and both volunteers and paid men are 
prominent in other civic activities, especially the town celebra- 
tions on July 4 and at Christmas. The department has received 
state recognition by the election of Chief Hutch as president 
of the State Exempt Firemen’s Association, and the recent choice 
of Nutley by the State Fire Prevention authorities for a test 
survey of fire hazards emphasized the department's efforts to co- 
operate in the latest fire prevention and safety methods. 

The Exempt Firemen’s Association was organized May 22, 
1902. Members of this organization, after seven years of service, 
are exempt from active fire duty. Honorary badges are pre- 
sented after each seven-year period of service. The association 
had as its first officers the following: President, Henry A. Con- 
nolly; vice president, John E. Cornell; secretary, John H. Don- 
aldson; treasurer, A. Harvey VanRiper. Louis Gehring, retired, 
with 59 years of service record. Clarence Iliffe comes a close 
second with 57 years of service. 

Under the general supervision of Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth, 
the present fire department has the following officers: Chief, 
Harry A. Hoonan; Assistant Chiefs, Walter B. Etling, who 
acts as secretary; William J. Lynch of Hose Co. No. 1; Clifford 
Place of Hose Co. No. 2; Roy Kierstead of Yantacaw Chemical 
Company. 

Departmental Chaplains are Reverend Arthur Roosen-Raad 
of Franklin Reformed Church; Reverend Gerard Walsh of Saint 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church and Rabbi Hyman Danzig of 
Temple B’nai Israel. 

The town’s paid firemen are Captain Arthur Sattler, Captain 
Harry A. Jacques, Captain Dominic Daddio, Charles Kucinsk1, 
James Ippolito, Charles Gross, Thomas Hughes, Michael 
Ritacco, Thomas Wheatley, Albert Place, John Corey, William 
Larcombe, Donald Fraser, Louis DeLorenzo, Rolland Stanford, 


Leroy Rasp, John Blaney, Richard Daurelio, Leslie Newport, 
and Frank Stegner. 
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NUTLEY POLICE DEPARTMENT 
SGT. WILFORD STAGER 


Nutrey’s Police Department is going to observe its soth anni- 
versary this year but the town was not always the well-behaved, 
law-abiding community it is today. Why, once the town’s Re- 
publicans even stole the Post Office from the Democrats, lock, 
stock and barrel, using a beer delivery wagon in the process. 

Those were the days, before Nutley had a paid police force, 
when the streets were patrolled by a constable or chanceman. It 
was only when robbers raided Nutley and broke into 16 homes 
in one night that the town shouldered the cost of a regular police 
department. 

We started out with only five men in 1910 when the Nutley 
Police Department was organized,” Sgt. Wilford Stager, the 
last member of the original quintet still alive, reminisced. Stager, 
now 8o, and long-since retired, lives at 7 Willow Place. Fifty 
years later the Nutley Police Department now numbers 46 paid 
police. 

“Back in 1910 we were paid $50 a month with one day off 
every two weeks. Although we didn’t go on active duty until 
December, we were appointed to serve on the new force in 
October 1910. 

“Wright Sutcliffe was appointed Nutley’s first police chief. 
John Jameson started as a sergeant and later on was promoted 
to chief. Dan Ford, George Malizia and I rounded out the small 
squad,” Stager continued. 

Until the time a regular paid force was put into operation, 
Nutley residents had only chancemen and constables to protect 
the town. 

In the early days of the department the small group of men 
covered the entire day as they split up in two shifts. The officers 
then carried .32 revolvers. Today a .38 is standard equipment. 
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The headquarters were then in the Town Hall where the town’s 
first jail, a steel cage, was located. 

‘A series of robberies actually led to the formation of the 
Police Department,” Stager recalls. ‘“A short period before the 
squad was formed, 16 homes were looted in one night and as a 
result the citizens were up in arms. That had a lot to do with 
organizing the force. The five men were the entire Nutley Police 
Department. They owned no equipment. 

“Rach of us walked a beat and we covered the whole town. 
An average of 12 miles was walked by each of us every day. 

“For the first year we were in bad shape when we needed a 
patrol wagon. Since there wasn’t any equipment we did the 
next best thing, we borrowed what we needed. If a call came in 
and we were in a hurry the first car that passed was flagged down 
and pressed into use. There was one trouble though. In 1910 
the traffic was nothing like what it is today. We never knew 
how long it would take before a car would come along. 

“Sometimes the streets would be so deserted you could fire a 
shot up Franklin Avenue and not even have to worry about 
hitting a thing. When that stage was reached we used to have 
the citizen who made the call come down to the station and pick 
one of us up. 

“Traffic violations in 1910 were few, mostly for horse-drawn 
carriages driving along at night without a light.” 

A year after the Police Department was formed, Nutley 
got its first vehicle, a combination ambulance and patrol pulled 
by a team of horses. 

Slowly the department began to grow and chancemen were 
hired to aid the regulars. They filled in on busy evenings or in 
case of sickness or vacations. 

Following Sutcliffe as chief, William Brown took over in 
1925, with the late John Jameson, succeeding him in 1943 and 
Chief Charles Rummel, Nutley’s present police head, assuming 
command in 1944. 

While horse thievery was always a problem, fights outside of 
taverns also posed a serious problem to the department. With 
no squad car available, ‘‘Buster’” Stager, as he is usually called 
by most people in town, remembers, as if it were only yesterday, 
when patrolmen would race to some bar with a wheelbarrow. 

“Some of the old timers really liked their liquor,” Stager said. 
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“When they got going, look out. With the wheelbarrow we used 
to carry them right out of the tavern, wheel them back to the 
station and let them sleep it off in jail overnight.” 

The heaviest catch of speeders is made along Washington 
Avenue in this fast age of horsepower, but there was another 
era not too long ago, when Washington Avenue was a race-track, 
a mile straight-away, where, every Sunday and on holidays, gen- 
tlemen drivers used to come from miles around to race their 
trotters on the famed course. 

To Stager, who retired in 1944, those trotting races are among 
his favorite memories. To him, Nutley was a gay town in the 
early 1900’s and it was the horses which brought that gaiety. 

The races also attracted some famous personalities, among 
them Annie Oakley and her husband, Frank Butler, and then 
of course, Mark Twain came often to Nutley to spend weekends 
as a guest of the editor of Puck, Henry Cuyler Bunner, and 
the two of them always took in the Sunday afternoon trotting 
races. Stager knew them all. 

Some of the crimes Stager remembers during the early days 
of the Police Department are the theft of $175,000 worth of 
bolted silk from the Paterson mills, later recovered by Chief 
Jameson. There was also the robbery of the Yountakah Country 
Club in which John Ward stole every piece of silver and every 
cup in the place and hid in North Woods. 

There was also the matter of Nutley’s “Lover’s Lane,” High- 
field Lane between Washington Avenue and River Road, which 
was lined with woods on both sides. Some unscrupulous men 
used to run both blackmail and badger games there on loving 
couples who drove up in surreys with fringe on top from Hillside 
amusement park, down at “Big Tree,” which was quite an attrac- 
tion in those days. 

“Those races were run on the macadam of Washington 
Avenue under the trees over what was known as the mile stretch,” 
Stager said. “There were almost no houses along Washington 
Avenue in those days and no traffic problem like today. There 
were no blue laws in Nutley either, so every Sunday the avenue 
was turned over to the trotters. 

“The start was out in front of the Feuerbach Hotel. The finish 
was out in front of the tavern run by Michael Gorman at Grant 
Avenue, now the Chatterbox. 
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“Tt was quite a sight to see the trotters come down the avenue 
four or five abreast, pulling the high-wheeled sulkies. The drivers 
were mostly the owners of the horses. There were no purses, and 
the whole thing was impromptu, but to make things interesting, 
there was always a prize of some sort, usually a whip or a blanket 
or even a new sulky or a sack of oats. 

“Everybody in town used to come down to watch the races, 
and others came from miles around. The fields on both sides of 
Washington Avenue were filled from noon Sunday with carriages 
and the sulkies of the trotters. 

“There were no blue laws because the wealthy gentlemen who 
owned the horses struck a bargain with the clergy. There would 
be no horse racing during the church hours, but after church 
the clergy would not object to trotting races or baseball. 

“The trotting races lasted for years, but they finally were given 
up when the automobile came along. Those chauffeurs in dusters 
who used to drive their families out on Sundays insisted on 
going up Washington Avenue, and you couldn't have automobiles 
going up and trotters coming down at the same time.” 

Speaking with Chief Rummel, he told us that the jail cells 
located in the Public Safety Building opened in 1930 are hardly 
used as much in the Summer as during the Winter months. 

“Why during the colder part of the year the seven cells are 
frequently in use, but not always by criminals. You see, with 
the Erie Railroad going through Nutley the town is a stop-off 
for a great many hoboes. They don’t have any bad intentions, 
they just like to wander. 

‘When it becomes too cold for the hoboes to sleep outdoors, 
the first place they come for a night’s lodging is police-head- 
quarters. All they want is a place to sleep and the next morning 
they’re on their way. They want no food, only a roof over their 
heads. It’s much better than having them roam the streets at 
night.” 

Chief Rummel became active with the Police Department in 
1917 as a chanceman. At the time there were only six paid 
members on the force and only one squad car in operation. Today 
there are 46 members, five patrol cars and two motorcycles. 
Rummel remembers the $60,000 rug robbery that was pulled 
in 1928. The rug plant was in Kingsland Road just over the 
Nutley-Clifton boundary line. It was owned by Adrian Ave- 
disian, who lived in Nutley. | 
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“Three thugs tied up a watchman, shot a dog, then loaded up 
a truck with imported rugs later valued at $60,000. The watch- 
man gave us the clue which later led to their arrest in Jersey 
City three days later. He gave a description of the truck and 
noticed that it scraped the side of a fence. 

“Serving as a detective at the time, I went to Jersey City with 
Captain Jameson on a lead and found the truck but it was empty. 
The rugs were later recovered and then turned over to the Clifton 
authorities.” 

From five men in 1910 to 46 in 1960, from a wheelbarrow to 
squad cars, Nutley’s Police Department has done an excellent 
job as they keep the town free of vice and crime in this fast age 
of today. 


ae Cen Y CIVIC CELEBRAEIONS| INC: 
ANN A. TROY 


Town wide celebrations as early as 1906 are recorded in the 
minutes of the Woman’s Public School Auxiliary. The most 
extensive program was that of the “Safe and Sane Fourth of 
July Committee.” 

When the Woman’s Public School Auxiliary voted in 1916 to 
become the Civic Department of the newly formed Woman’s 
Club of Nutley, this group continued to carry on the Independ- 
ence Day program. Listed as members of this Committee are 
Mrs. William Longfelder, Mrs. R. J. M. Chase, Mrs. Charles 
B. Van Dewater and Mrs. George B. Douglas. 

Through the years following World War I, the American 
Legion cooperated with a Mayor’s Committee and the Woman’s 
Club group. 

With the interest growing each year, other organizations of- 
fered to cooperate. In this way the Civic Celebrations Commit- 
tee took form. 3 

On the 12th day of May, 1934, a group made up of Walter 
F. Reinheimer, Robert Quinlan, John R. Bray, Morris F. Wood, 
Louis J. Burns, Ralph Hollenbeck and John T. Hancock ap- 
plied to the New Jersey Legislature for papers of incorporation 
under the name of Nutley Civic Celebrations Inc. 

The objects and purposes of the corporation were stated as 
follows: The conduct, management and general supervision of 
such civic celebrations in the Town of Nutley, County of Essex, 
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and State of New Jersey, shall not be held under the immedi- 
ate direction of the municipality supported by public moneys 
raised by taxation. The number of trustees of this corporation 
shall be seven. 

Since 1934 the group has been made up of representatives of 
various town organizations; the program has expanded due to 
requests of interested groups. The activities represented are the 
July Fourth all day program at Park Oval, the Christmas Kiddie 
program carried out with the cooperation of the Nutley Fire and 
Police Departments, the Easter Egg Hunt which takes place in 
Memorial Park near Vreeland Avenue. This activity is made 
more attractive due to the generosity of the town merchants who 
help supply the prizes. 

All activities are financed by the voluntary contributions of 
Nutley townspeople. 

The officers and members of the Board of Directors for 1960- 
1961 are: President, Elmer Lawrence; Vice President, Carl 
Ohlson; Treasurer, Robert O’ Loughlin; Secretary, Helene Matt; 
others are Frank Ciardi, William Pratt and Ann Troy. General 
Chairmen of activities is Walter Etling. 


NUTLEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WILLIAM J. LADUCER 


Tuer Nutitey Chamber of Commerce received its Charter of 
Incorporation in 1953. It succeeded the Nutley Businessmen’s 
Association which was organized in 1948. 

Comprised of approximately one hundred members represent- 
ing the business, industrial, professional and civic community 
of Nutley its objective briefly quoted from its constitution is: 

“The object of the Nutley Chamber of Commerce shall be to 
promote the commercial, industrial and civic welfare of the Town 
of Nutley, the County of Essex and trade area.” 

Officers elected to serve for the coming year of 1961 are: 

Chairman of the Board, Herbert B. Koshar; President, Wil- 
liam J. LaDucer; First Vice President, Thomas Infusino; Second 
Vice President, Alex Baker; Treasurer, Frank Samara; Recording 
Secretary, Filomena Stefanelli (Mrs. Anthony); Sergeant-at- 


Arms, William F. Brazill; Executive Secretary, Jean Johnson 
(Mrs. William K.). 
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NUTLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND MUSEUM 


ANN A. TROY 


=% HE search by the newly formed Nutley Historical Society 


in 1945 for a permanent meeting place resulted in the 
restoration of the old school, 65 Church Street, as a home 
for the Society and a Town Museum. 

In January 1945, a group of citizens requested Mayor William 
J. Jernick to consider the formation of a Nutley Historical So- 
ciety. His interested response brought about a meeting of a 
“Steering Committee” early in February. This committee pre- 
pared plans to be presented at an open meeting on March 5. This 
date commemorates the change in the name of the town from 
Franklin to Nutley in 1902 by the New Jersey Legislature. 

On March 5, 1945, over two hundred residents of Nutley met 
in the Stockton Room of the Nutley Public Library to hear the 
plans for the formation of a Nutley Historical Society presented 
by Mayor William J. Jernick. Upon vote of those present such 
a Society was formed. 

The plans presented were drawn up by the Steering Committee 
with whom the Mayor had met on February 2nd and on Febru- 
ary 23rd, 1945. The members present were Miss Elizabeth 
Tuers, Frank B. Speer, representing oldest families; Mrs. H. W. 
Goodrich, co-author of 1907 History of Nutley; H. L. Steul, 
World War II Defense Council Historian; Miss Helen Terry, 
Librarian, Nutley Public Library; Wallace H. Gibson, Presi- 
dent, Nutley Board of Education; Dr. Floyd E. Harshman, 
Superintendent of Schools; Everett Zabriskie, Nutley Planning 
Board; Mrs. Russell Hay, Nutley Sun; Dr. Robert F. Heald, 
Nutley Adult School; Miss Ann A. Troy, Principal, Washington 
School, and Mayor Jernick. Miss Adrianna Van Riper, Miss 
Eulah Symonds, and Marion L. Lewis were invited but were 
unable to be present. 

The hostesses for the March sth meeting were Mrs. Horace 
Tantum, Mrs. H. W. Goodrich, Mrs. Edgar Sergeant, and 
Mrs. William J. Jernick. A birthday cake was cut by Frank 
B. Speer and Mrs. H. W. Goodrich with a sword used by a mem- 
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ber of the Speer family in the Revolutionary War. The Boys 
Choir of Washington School gave selections and Dr. William 
R. Ward, President of the New Jersey Historical Society, ad- 
dressed the group. Nominating and Constitution Committees 
were appointed and on April 11th and May 2nd organization 
meetings were held. 

Marion L. Lewis was named honorary President with Robert 
F. Heald elected as first active President for 1945-1946. Other 
officers were: Vice President, Mrs. W. L. T. Armstrong; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Elizabeth Teel; Treasurer, Archie C. Barbata; Cu- 
rator, Mrs. Adolph A. Wolfe; Directors, Roscoe Symonds, Dr. 
L. J. Le Bel, Bruce M. Lewis, Miss Florence M. Eccles and Miss 
Ann A. Troy. 

Committees appointed were: Program, Philip H. Woodcock; 
Membership, Miss M. Agnes Kelly; Finance, Roscoe Symonds; 
Museum, Miss Marie Spinning; History of Nutley, Miss Ann 
A. Troy. 

The objectives of the Society were stated in the Constitution: 
“The purpose of this association is to collect as much as possible 
of the available historic material connected with or associated 
with the history of Nutley and carefully to preserve it. It is 
also our purpose to collect, preserve, and diffuse such informa- 
tion as may be available in the field of genealogy connected 
with the town of Nutley. These objectives include the collection 
of historic objects, museum materials, copies of local papers, old 
Church records, private papers, monographs, letters, and other 
materials of such nature. This will ultimately lead to the writing 
of the History of the town and to the maintenance of future 
records.”’ 

The acquisition of the Church Street School by the Nutley His- 
torical Society as a museum was celebrated at a dinner meeting 
held March 5, 1947. Four guests, members of the first classes 
of the Church Street School were invited: Mrs. Laura Kingsland 
Ackerman, George Crabtree, Louis Day and George L. Rusby. 
The two first mentioned were able to attend. Messages were sent 
by Louis Day and George Rusby. Many others at the dinner 
were members of the classes of Church Street School and much 
history was reviewed. The school in its present form was built in 
1875 to replace a wooden structure built in 1856 and burned 
in 1874. Land for the Church Street School was donated by 
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Henry Stager. Among teachers and principals of the school from 
1875 to 1894, when classes were transferred to the newly erected 
Park School were Mr. Willert, Mr. Applegate, Gertrude Broad- 
bent and Kate Lambert. At intervals from 1910 until 1927 the 
school was used for boys’ vocational classes. When disbanded as 
a school, various town organizations used the building as a 
meeting place. 

The deed to the property has been described in the Board of 
Fducation Report, dated April 1, 1893. William R. Wright, 
Superintendent of Schools, states, ““We have not been able to find 
the original deed of the Church Street property, but after much 
inquiry of the older inhabitants, and a thorough search of the 
records at Newark it was found that an unrestricted deed of this 
property was given to the District by Henry Stager on the 28th 
day of May, 1857, and the same was duly recorded. We have 
obtained a certified copy of that deed, and it is now in the pos- 
session of the District Clerk.” 

The building, constructed in 1875, to replace the wooden 
school burned in 1874, has been declared structurally sound. 
Much volunteer professional help has been given the Museum 
Restoration Committee of the Nutley Historical Society. 

Acquired from the Nutley Board of Education on February 3, 
1947, with an annual lease, the Society in the first year centered 
its efforts on repairing the slate roof and converting a wooden 
addition to a five room apartment which was occupied the first 
year by Mr. and Mrs. William Meseck as custodians. 

On January 8, 1951 the newly organized Nutley Art Group 
held its meeting in the first floor room despite cracked, un- 
painted plaster and with heat supplied by a picturesque coal 
burning stove of not too recent vintage. 

In September, 1951, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Jennings became 
custodians and the fine spirit and cooperation of the Mesecks con- 
tinued with the supervision of Jennings. 

During this year, the entire first floor, hallway and kitchenette 
were plastered and painted. A new porch and steps were built, 
leading to which was laid an old-fashioned brick walk. 

With the granting of a 20 year lease by the Board of Educa- 
tion on March 19, 1952, for the building and grounds of the 
Church Street School and with the leasing of corner lots from the 
Town of Nutley for a Colonial Garden, the Nutley Historical 
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Society’s Committee, with Harry Cromley as chairman, assured 
the membership of the interest of Nutley citizens in this town 
project. 

With this increased responsibility for restoration of the old 
school, the Society launched its first town wide drive for funds on 
November 8, 1952. Robert F. Heald, president, appointed Edwin 
Wolferz as general chairman; George R. Brownell headed an 
organization of 21 teams, which reported on February 15, 1953, 
a total of $4,266, with an average subscription of $20 a person. 

This substantial amount resulted in contracting for the rebuild- 
ing of the belfry and main gutters and cornices of the old school. 
Pigeons were driven from their ancestral home and the second 
floor made dust proof. Much volunteer work was done by Edwin 
Ganong, in cutting 32 large wooden brackets to support the 
gutters and 24 smaller wooden brackets used in the restoration 
of the bell tower. The new stainless steel weathervane in the 
shape of the crowing cock was supplied by Edwin Wolferz and 
its position on the belfry was checked against the compass by 
Roscoe Symonds. 

In preparation for the coming official opening, Jennings 
directed the sanding and refinishing of the floors, the laying of 
rubber tile in the halls and kitchen, the rebuilding, glazing, and 
painting of windows in the second floor room and office. 

Painting and plastering of the second floor walls were com- 

pleted by volunteers, among whom were Charles Hammond, 
Livingston Roosen-Raad, George Brownell, Gerhard Kunst, A. J. 
Mohr, Paul E. Bennett, Robert Heald, Mrs. Victor Anderson, 
Mrs. Robert Heald and Miss Ann Troy. 
_ The antique coal stove was replaced by a more modern oil 
burner, a gift of Homer Lyman. A new kitchen sink, a gift of 
Irving Scott, together with facilities for a men’s lavatory in 
the basement, completed the plumbing work done by John Wind- 
heim. 

A new acoustical tile ceiling in the second floor Museum room 
and lighting, designed especially for modern museum use, were 
also completed. 


The committee for drapes and blinds was headed by Mrs. 
John Fikus. 


Firms and individuals who made special contributions to the 
restoration work are: Gantner’s Hardware Store, Rose Hard- 
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ware, Nutley Paint and Supply Co., Ivor Brandstedt, William 
Iverson, Richard Basil, Edgar W. Wright, D’Ambola Electric 
Co., John Windheim, Walter G. Hoehn, Irving Scott, Frank Sim- 
mons, Peter Newman, Mrs. George Werner, Mrs. Philip Wood- 
cock, Mrs. Victor Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Lindstrom, 
Everett Zabriskie, Roy Shope, Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth and 
Everett Vautin. 

A plaque, secured by a committee headed by William Gaynor, 
was placed on the outside of the Museum. 

Over 300 members and guests attended the dedication cere- 
mony on Sunday afternoon, September 26, 1954. The group was 
addressed by William J. Jernick, Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth 
and President of the Board of Education, Edward J. Lenihan. 
The keynote speech was presented by Mrs. Kathryn B. Greywacz, 
Chairman of New Jersey Museum’s Council and Director of 
the State Museum at Trenton, N.J. 

Special guests were recognized by G. R. B. Symonds, Board of 
Directors of the Historical Society. Among these were: members 
of the Clergy: Reverend H. J. Berkobin, Rabbi Hyman Danzig, 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor James J. Owens; members of the Board 
of Education: Henry Baun, Mrs. Herbert G. Bedell, Mrs. Wil- 
liam S. Clarke, David H. Jackman, Wayne K. Johnson, Ralph 
Kimball, Edward Lenihan, Mrs. John Peddieson, Stephen 
Schanes; members of the Board of Commissioners: Robert An- 
derson, Harry Chenoweth, Theodore DeMuro, John H. Lucy, 
Edgar Wright; Superintendent of Nutley Schools, Robert A. 
Flood; President of Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, 
N.J., Dr. Peter Sammartino; President of State Teachers Col- 
lege at Jersey City, Dr. Michael Gilligan; Editor and Publisher 
of The Nutley Sun, Ralph E. Heinzen; President of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, Dr. Richard B. McCormick, Rutgers 
University; Director and Staff of Museums of other communi- 
ties. 


The formal dedication of the Museum was done by Robert 
F’. Heald, President of the Society. The entrance ribbon to the 
Museum was cut by two year old Janet Livingston Symonds. 

Others taking part in the outstanding celebration were: 

Honorary Hostesses: Mrs. H. W. Goodrich, Mrs. Robert F. 
Heald, Mrs. William Jernick, Mrs. M. L. Lewis, Mrs. Edgar 
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Sergeant, Mrs. G. R. B. Symonds, Mrs. Horace Tantum, Mrs. 
Philip Woodcock and Mrs. Edgar W. Wright. 

Hospitality: Mr. and Mrs. Harry Cromley, Chairmen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert B. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Archie Barbata, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Brown, Mr. and Mrs. George Brownell, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Ganong, Mr. and Mrs. William Gaynor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Lewis, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Meyer, Mrs. Emil Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Orechio, Mr. and Mrs. Abner Rutan, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Schaefer, Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Spinning, Miss Helen Terry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean Welch and Mrs. Everett Zabriskie. 

Program: Philip Woodcock, G. R. B. Symonds. 

Music: Dr. Ernest Ersfeld, C. A. Fell. 

Refreshments: Mrs. Paul Bennett, Chairman, Mrs. Victor 
Anderson, Mrs. Robert Citrino, Mrs. Roy Denslow, Flora Lou- 
den, Mrs. A. J. Mohr. 

Decorations: Mrs. Charles Guenzler, Chairman, Mrs. John 
Fikus. 

Seating Arrangements: Albert Jennings, A. J. Mohr, Paul 
Bennett. 

Membership and Finance: Ann Lambiase, Helene Matt. 

Exhibits: Mrs. Edward Assmus, Araminta Ayers, Mrs. George 
Berger, William Gilligan, Charles Hammond, M. Agnes Kelly, 
Florence Muller, Maritta Palmer, Clifford Place, Elsie Ryan, 
Mrs. M. L. Smith, Frank Speer, Marie Spinning, Jeff Stewart, 
Elizabeth Teel and Adriana Van Riper. 

Junior Museum Assistants: Doreen Dafeldecker, Pamela Hay- 
ford, Deuse Hillman, Joann Robistrow, Barbara Parr. 

General Chairman: Ann A. Troy. 


On entering the second floor of the Museum building, one 
sees a wooden cupboard. Known as a Dutch Kas, the cupboard 
was donated by Warren Vreeland in 1906 to the Nutley Library 
which occupied a room in the oldest section of the now demolished 
Park School. 

This description, handwritten, was pasted on the inside of the 
two-foot wide cupboard door by Warren Vreeland: 

“A historical description of this piece of furniture which I 
propose to donate to the Nutley library. 

“It was brought over from Holland by one of the first 
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dominies that came to the Second River now Belleville and was 
a wedding present to my grandmother by her father John Oldham. 

“It has occupied a place in the old stone house by the bridge 
on Chestnut Street over 100 years %%? until the settlement of 
her da??? John Oldham when I bought it. 

“Its antiquity can be demonstrated by examining the back; 
here is where you find quartered oak to perfection. The timber 
has been rived or split from the log probably before saws were in 
use.” (Question marks used because handwriting is blurred on 
1906 writing. ) 

When the new library was opened in 1914, the cupboard 
was placed in the school supply room. Here it served a useful 
purpose for many years. During this time its unusual historical 
significance was recognized and observed by Miss Ann Troy, a 
teacher in the Nutley schools. 

When the second antique show was held by the Historical 
Society in the Park School gymnasium in 1950, the Dutch Kas 
was placed on exhibit. Following the show, this gift of Warren 
Vreeland, with the consent of the Board of Education and of 
the Library Board of Directors, was moved to the Church Street 
School thus becoming the Museum’s first historic acquisition. 

Equally interesting is the hand drawn hose cart put in service 
in Franklin in 1897. With the Fire Department organized in 
1894, the records show this piece of apparatus to be the first 
acquired by the town fathers. 

Purchased from East Orange, the machine saw service in 
that community for many years. Efforts have been made by the 
Historical Society, the Fire Department and the East Orange 
civic authorities to secure the exact date of manufacture. 

Similar hose carts in the New York Museum are known to be 
over 100 years old. 

Rating high in interest with the hose cart is the Annie Oakley 
collection of pictures, letters, posters and bulletins which was 
presented to the Society by Miss Katherine Moore, of Newark, 
longtime friend of Mrs. Frank Butler, Annie Oakley’s married 
name. 

Added to this collection is the Annie Oakley Victorian penny, 
nicked on the edge by “Little Miss Sure Shot’’ while it was being 
thrown high in the air. The penny, kept from childhood years 
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by Allan Stirratt, of Passaic Avenue, was presented to the 
Museum for permanent display. 

The mineral collection, together with fluorescent lighted box, 
was made and donated by Charles E. Wilson, of Howe Avenue. 

Dr. J. Warren Young’s collection of New Jersey birds is also 
of very great interest. 

War Memorial items, dating through the Revolutionary, 
Civil, Spanish American, World War I, World War II and 
Korean periods, hold many sacred memories for Nutley residents. 

Presented as a Memorial by former teachers and pupils are 
two mahogany bookcases dedicated to Miss Alice J. Bickers, 
former principal of Yantacaw and Lincoln Schools. 

These contain so volumes of source material on New Jersey 
history. Added to this collection are 12 volumes of Essex County 
history presented by Ralph E. Heinzen, former editor and pub- 
lisher of The Nutley Sun. 

Recently a well-known volume on American glass was pre- 
sented by friends of Miss Araminta Ayers in memory of her 
mother. 

The permanent exhibits are supplemented from time to time 
by other possessions of the Society, according to the time of year 
or special interest of a group. 

Old Edison phonographs, iron banks, commemorative china, 
children’s toys, old Nutley manuscripts, newspapers, photographs, 
costumes and glassware are among the items on display at various 
intervals. 

Special exhibits on Indian life and forms of transportation are 
set up at which time classes from the public and parochial schools 
visit the Museum with their teachers. 

Material for these special exhibits is secured, on loan, from 
the State Museum at Trenton; the New Jersey Historical Society, 
in Newark; the Montclair Art Museum; the Newark Museum 
and from the Museum of Natural History in New York. 

Local merchants have also assisted in providing displays. 

Community groups use the Museum Building and the His- 
torical Society sponsors several programs. 

Each Monday night the Nutley Art Groups use the first floor 
for workshop classes. 

A Travelers and Photographers group has met on the first 
Sunday afternoon of each month. Residents of Nutley who have 
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recently toured Europe or the United States show their colored 
transparencies and compare notes of their trips. 

A Junior Museum Club meets on the last Friday afternoon 
of each month. The programs are offered to boys and girls from 
fourth grade up. 

Cooperation with the Newark Museum has supplied speakers 
on nature study, rockets and space ships. A magic show by High 
School student Marty Morrison has been most popular. 

Programs on coins, stamps, guns, boxing and other hobbies 
have been arranged through the cooperation of friends of the 
Museum. 

Four meetings a year are held by the Historical Society, one 
of which is the annual dinner held in early March. 

Special programs are offered among which during the past 
two years have been “Hoffmann-La Roche, past and present,” 
by Parke Richards, Jr., of 53 Alexander Avenue; ‘“The History 
of Craft Painting,” by Beda Zel Angle, a Nutley artist; a Junior 
and Senior Hobby Show with 21 participants; the ‘““Edison Lab- 
oratory’ by Norman R. Speiden, curator, E. Orange Museum 
and Memorial Service by Alice J. Bickers Memorial Library 
Committee; “Nutley Forty Years Ago and Now,” film of 1918 
and colored slides of 1958; “Festival of Dolls,” collections of 
Mrs. Albert L. Gaydos, Mrs. Royal Stager and Miss Mary 
Louden; “American Women, Historical and Hysterical,” con- 
cert comedienne, Marie Shepherd. 

Cooperation with town government has been shown by the 
efforts of the Society in directing the acquisition of a town flag 
now installed in the Commission chamber. 

In December, 1956, Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth requested 
the Historical Society to submit to the Town Commission an 
appropriate design to be used on a flag for the town. 

Dr. Robert F. Heald, president of the Society, appointed a 
committee to work on the flag design project. Serving on this 
committee were Miss Marie Spinning, Mrs. William Pratt, Mrs. 
Vivian Fikus, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Sergeant, Herbert Gloss, of 
the High School Art Department and Miss Troy, who served 
as chairman. 

At the annual dinner meeting of the Society held March 109, 
1957, designs were exhibited. By popular vote two designs sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Fikus and two by High School students Barbara 
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Viventi and Robert Cook were chosen for the committee’s con- 
sideration. 

A $25 government bond was offered by Annin Co., nationally 
known flag manufacturers, for the designer of the flag chosen. 

On March 31, a design submitted by Mrs. Fikus was elected 
unanimously by the committee. Suggestions offered by the Com- 
mittee members to facilitate production were accepted by Mrs. 
Fikus in her final design. 

This completed project was presented to the Mayor and Com- 
missioners on July 16 in the form of a 3 x 5 foot flag size sketch. 
Dr. Heald remarked, “We in the Historical Society, believe 
this design ties together the past, present and future of Nutley 
in a remarkably able manner and will give us a flag of which 
the town can be proud. We recommend it for your consideration.” 

Mayor Chenoweth received the design and commented: “It is 
not often that a governing body is able to participate in a project 
of such an enduring nature.” At a meeting, August 6, 1957, the 
Commissioners officially approved the design for a Town flag. 

One of the more popular exhibits with both youngsters and 
adults at the Nutley Museum, starting its sixth year in the 
old Church Street schoolhouse under the sponsorship of the Nut- 
ley Historical Society, is the Annie Oakley exhibit. 

Nutley’s recent history was accented on Sunday, August 16, 
1959, when Annie Oakley’s ggth birthday was celebrated. An 
afternoon “open house” party was held which was attended by 
200 youngsters and adults. 

Mrs. William Longfelder of Highfield Lane acted as hostess. 
Miss Anna Donaldson displayed guns and other trophies pre- 
sented to her father, John D. Donaldson, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Butler. 

The Annie Oakley penny, donated by Allan Stirratt, was also 
on display. Mrs. Longfelder at whose home Annie Oakley often 
visited, provided refreshments for the children present. 

With the second floor of the old school in operation as a Mu- 
seum, the Historical Society turned its attention to activities per- 
taining to the outside of the building. 

In August, 1956, the new front porch was constructed. A gift 
from the late Grace Maude Macfarland of $1,000 made this 
possible. 

Iron railings and lamps were installed on a porch made of 
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flagstone and bricks. The bricks were secured from the demolished 
Park School section built in 1894. 

The plaque inside the door reads, “Museum entrance erected 
August, 1956, in loving memory of Virginia Vreeland Macfar- 
land, 1850-1939, gift of her daughter, Grace Maude Macfar- 
land, 1880-1949.” 

In the Spring of 1957, memorial plantings were placed in 
the Colonial Garden adjoining the Museum. Forty businessmen 
and individuals donated trees and shrubs in memory of family 
and friends. 

A plaque in the Museum hallway lists the donors, the persons 
remembered and the names of the chosen plantings. 

A major operation on the outside walls was completed in 1958. 
Bricks were pointed up and window frames sealed at a cost of 
$1,650. 

Funds for restoration work have been secured by means of 
membership dues and a drive for donations, profits from antique 
shows, auctions, card parties, bargain sales, donations from 
rentals, card table advertising, a business professional directory 
now being installed and a gift of $100 for venetian blinds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Millard Nolze, custodians since November 15, 
1957, have been most helpful, taking an active part in all of these 
activities, much beyond the call of duty. 

In planning for the fifth anniversary program of the Nutley 
Museum, varied activities were reviewed by the Historical 
Society. 

The large attendance at the September 27, 1959 program 
raised the total number of visitors signing the guest books for 
five years to 7,203 children and adults. 

The glass blowing demonstration by Adrian Wargo was a 
unique contribution to the program. Exquisite pieces of old 
glass were also displayed by Mrs. Elmer B. Laughlin, Mrs. Clif- 
ford George, Mrs. Paul Bennett, Miss Ellen Nichols, Miss Ara- 
minta Ayers, Mrs. James Hurley, Miss Eleanore Stirratt, Miss 
Marie Spinning, Miss Ann Troy and Dr. Robert Heald. 

Plans for the future were outlined as follows: a tentative date 
for the publication of the Society’s history of Nutley was set up 
and means of financing such a project were discussed. 

Removal of the school bell from the Park Avenue firehouse to 
restored belfry; completion of store rooms and vault in the cellar 
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of the Museum; if space permits, the building of a workshop in 
the cellar for the restoration of Museum articles. 

Securing modern museum cabinets and exhibit cases as Memo- 
rial gifts from Nutley citizens and organizations; cooperation 
with the Home Garden Club of Nutley in furthering plans for 
the colonial garden adjoining the Museum; developing plans for 
the War Memorial Alcove in cooperation with War Service or- 
ganizations; (records and mementos of all wars to be preserved) ; 
consideration of plans for setting up classes for children on Sat- 
urday mornings in art and music; planning further cooperation 
with Nutley schools so that the Museum activities may co- 
ordinate with the school program; and continuance of a Museum 
Fund for which Mrs. Mamie D. Eisenhower’s check (Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower) has been used as the initial deposit. This 
Fund will be set up to acquire articles of outstanding interest to 
the Museum program. 


HOME GARDEN CLUB OF NUTLEY 
MRS. CHARLES GUENZLER 


One or the town’s most active organizations is the Home 
Garden Club of Nutley, Inc., which celebrated its tenth anniver- 
sary in August 1960. Its history is replete with memories of 
early endeavors to raise funds, the excitement of the first, over- 
whelmingly successful flower show, and numerous subsequent 
shows, culminating this year in the winning of the “Garden 
Club of the Year” award presented by the Garden Club of New 
Jersey. 

A group of ardent gardeners met under the leadership of Mrs. 
Helmuth Neidlinger, now residing in Pennsylvania. They or- 
ganized the Nutley Garden Club with the aid of Milton Ander- 
son, who at that time was instructor of the Nutley High School 
Vocational Agriculture Department. This was an independent 
group of about 14 persons banded together to exchange garden 
ideas. 

Eventually in 1950 a few members of the Nutley Garden 
Club, led by Bert Francis and Mr. Anderson, desired to branch 
out and affiliate with the State and National Garden Clubs. 
Towards this purpose a special meeting was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bert Francis of Rhoda Avenue. 
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Other interested persons attending were Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Woolf of Bloomfield, Theodore Rauch, now living in Fort 
Meyers, Florida, Mrs. William Gardner, recently moved to 
Baysville, Dr. Rush C. Bauman, and Mrs. Charles Guenzler. 

It was decided to form a club to be known as ‘““The Home 
Garden Club of Nutley,” and because Mrs. Guenzler was a mem- 
ber of the state garden organization, she was appointed tempo- 
rary president. Other acting officers appointed were Mr. Ander- 
son, vice-president; Mrs. Francis, recording secretary; and 
Theodore Rauch, treasurer. Mr. Francis and Edward Woolf were 
co-chairmen of membership. 

The first meeting of the newly formed club was held August 
9, 1950, at the Woman’s Club, when the late Robert Naumberg 
of Teaneck, spoke on “Roses,” before some 60 interested persons. 

In January, 1951, permanent officers were elected. The club 
was sponsored by two clubs in order that they might serve a 
required two-year provisional term before becoming an affiliate 
of the Garden Club of New Jersey. 

To celebrate its first anniversary, a flower show was held with 
the theme, “All that Glitters.” Mrs. Rush Bauman was chair- 
man. This show was staged at the Museum. 

A flower show has been an annual event; the last three spon- 
sored by the Bank of Nutley and staged in their Franklin branch. 
A special and original “Litter Bug” feature of the last show has 
been exhibited at the Nutley High School, a local store and the 
Garden State Conference. For the 1959 flower show the club 
received a certificate of merit from the State Garden Club. Mrs. 
John Blake was chairman. 

With growth, the club assumed responsibility of maintaining 
the Colonial Garden adjoining the Museum. A variety of plants 
was donated by members and friends to add to the initial plant- 
ings, and continued interest in this project is shown by yearly 
planting of a tree on Arbor Day. Also in the Spring, members 
set out seedlings and maintain the garden throughout the Sum- 
mer under the present chairmanship of Cornelius Schenck. 

Other annual civic services rendered by club members are a 
plant sale held in the Colonial Garden grounds in the Spring 
and the placing of flower arrangements for the Summer months 
in the town library. Bouquets are also sent to the Veterans 
Hospital in East Orange for their library, chapel, reception room 
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and bedside. Monetary donations are given to numerous worthy 
causes. 

For several years the club served on the roadside survey cam- 
paign of the state organization of garden clubs, conducted to 
encourage roadside beautifications. Local establishments receiv- 
ing citations were Blairs’ Nursery, Manger Funeral Home and 
Hoffmann-La Roche. An outstanding speaker, or film is a feature 
at every meeting, with an occasional program supplied by a 
member. 

In 1958, the club, at the invitation of the Nutley U.N. Com- 
mittee, spearheaded the United Nations Garden located in Kings- 
land Park. Suitable trees and shrubs representing 50 countries 
of the United Nations have been planted under the chairmanship 
of George Stoothoff. 

For this achievement the club received a $100 award from 
Sears Roebuck, as one of the ten awards given to Garden Clubs 
in the state for participation in worthy permanent civic contri- 
butions. Another award this year was a provincial silver tray pre- 
sented by the Garden Club of New Jersey, as “Garden Club of 
the Year,” in recognition of varied club activities, local and 
state. 

To keep members informed of Garden Club events throughout 
the nation, state and at home, plus helpful gardening hints, 10 
monthly publications of The Tendr/, the club’s paper, are re- 
ceived by every member. The present editor, Mrs. Raymond De 
Baun, succeeded Mrs. Edward Woolf, who served in the capacity 
for seven years. 

Following Mrs. Guenzler as president, have been Irving Scott, 
George Barrow, Donald Hoch, and Mrs. Paul Witting, the 
presiding president. The club, now incorporated, draws member- 
ship from towns of Belleville, Bloomfield, Clifton, Hawthorne, 
Kearny, Passaic, Park Ridge, Rutherford and Roseland. Meet- 
ings are held the second Friday of each month at the Museum, 
65 Church Street, at 8 p.m. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS—NUTLEY CHAPTER 
MRS. MAUDE WILLIAMS 


In part, what follows represents activities through the years 
at Nutley Headquarters where the Red Cross flag flies. 
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For the first twenty-three years our Red Cross volunteers 
lacked a Chapter House. Executive Board meetings were held at 
the homes of the chairmen or board members. Upon occasions, 
town spots such as the Woman’s Clubhouse on Chestnut Street 
were graciously made available for Red Cross use. 

In 1940, a store in the Ciccone Building at 142 Chestnut 
Street was rented to give needed accommodations for Chapter 
work. 

Again in 1942, larger quarters for expansion were necessary 
and a rental was obtained for our present headquarters at 393 
Franklin Avenue. 

Now, late in 1960, the Building Committee is about to break 
ground for a new “bigger and better’? Chapter House at 169 
Chestnut Street. 

As long ago as 1894, Nutley citizens were Red Cross volunteers 
in the American tradition of neighbor helping neighbor. A town 
wide circus was organized by writer, Henry C. Bunner. The 
big feature was Annie Oakley, “Little Sure Shot.” She served 
well as the box office booster. 

Part of the fund raised went for the endowment of a bed in 
St. Barnabas Hospital in Newark. 

In 1917, Nutley answered the call of the First World War 
Emergency under the leadership of Colonel H. G. Prout of 
Stockton Place and became permanently affiliated with Amer- 
ican Red Cross work. Our Charter is dated April 14, 1917. 

Thus, we became a member of a National voluntary organiza- 
tion under the Congress of the United States and directed by 
a board, broadly representative of the people and government. 
The President of the United States is its Honorary President. 

American Red Cross under certain international treaties, 
serves, with eighty-three other Red Cross societies to conduct 
an international relief program around the world. One flag 
symbolizes the work of helping mankind in need, irrespective of 
national, religious or racial differences. 

American Red Cross service programs give needed assistance 
in the prevention and alleviation of suffering caused by family, 
community, national and international emergencies due to natural 
and man made causes. This assistance is followed by help to- 
ward the restoring of normal living. 

The ten voluntary services carried on in American Red Cross 
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chapters do not all function in chapter houses but mostly in in- 
-numerable places at home and abroad as well as with local or- 
ganizations such as churches, civic groups, industries, businesses 
and individual citizens. 

Our record gives evidence to the local interest and support. 

The Executive Chairmen, 1917 to 1960 are: Colonel H. G. 
Prout, 1917-19; Mr. George A. Hill, 1920-24; Mr. Harry 
Coughlan, 1925-27; Mr. Allan P. Ames, 1927-45; Mr. Frank G. 
Simmons, 1945-58; Mr. Richard E. Reade, 19 58-. The late Mrs. 
Emil Miller was a member of the Executive Board from 1917 
until the time of her death in 1959. For the last 32 years she 
served as Vice-Chairman. 

In 1960 the Executive Board of the Chapter consists of : Mr. 
Richard E. Reade, Chairman, 1958-; Mr. August Brauer, Vice- 
Chairman, 1959-; Mr. Archie C. Barbata, Treasurer, 1937-; Mrs. 
Al Steyermark, Secretary, 1953-3; Mr. Norman Young, Disaster 
Services, 1957-; Mrs. Ralph Lockwood, Home Service, 1959-5 
Mrs. David Jackman, 1953-, and Mrs. Clarence Sturtevant, 
1953-, co-Chairmen of Blood Bank; Mr. David Jackman, Fi- 
nance, 1945-; Mr. Charles Hammond, Property, 1937-; Mrs. 
S. E. Goodman, Canteen, 1959-; Mrs. Frank Kearney, Vice- 
Chairman Canteen, 1959-; Mrs. Charles Frost, Production, 1942- 
60; Mrs. Walter Jay, Production, 1960-; Mr. Benjamin Appel, 
Legal Counsel, 1955-; Dr. N. T. Lambert, First Aid, 1952-; Mrs. 
Maude Williams, Gray Ladies, 1960-; Mrs. Benjamin X. Pinck- 
ney, Staff Aides, 1946-; Mrs. W. H. Wichelns, Nurses Aides, 
1956-; Mrs. Max Perlman, Nursing Services, 1959-; Mrs. F. L. 
Stout, Veterans Administration Hospital Council, 1959-; Miss 
Virginia McCorristin, Jr. Red Cross, 1959-; Mr. Robert W. 
Bain, Public Relations, 1960-; Mrs. Philip Gots, Chairman of 
Volunteers, 1959-. 

Mrs. Clyde L. Chatham was appointed Executive Director of 
the Chapter in 1946. 


NUTLEY FAMILY SERVICE BUREAU 
(Condensed History 1913-1959) 


MRS. PARKE RICHARDS, JR. 


Miss Susan Locxuart, Principal of Washington School in 
1913, was troubled about conditions of the children in the neigh- 
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borhood of the school. She held a meeting in her office to see 
what could be done about these conditions. 

Among those present were Mrs. Allan P. Ames, Miss Sally 
Hay, Miss Elizabeth Hay, Mrs. Carol Diamond, Mrs. M. T. 
Morse, Mrs. Emil Diebitsch and Mrs. Douglas Falconer. Police 
Chief Sutcliffe was also present and at subsequent meetings he 
brought with him Douglas Falconer, General Secretary of the 
Children’s Aid Society of Essex County. Mr. Falconer sug- 
gested that the Newark Social Service Bureau would help with 
the organization of the Nutley group if they wished to function 
on a permanent basis. The Nutley group attended many meetings 
in Newark—discussing their problems with them—and getting 
advice on methods of procedure. 

In order to interest the general public in the work they were 
doing, the group published the following statement in The Nufley 
Sun on January 9, 1915: 

“The object of the Bureau is to act as a clearing house for 
local work, to furnish a meeting place where those willing to 
give would give with the knowledge that what they gave would 
be wisely placed and where the needy can tell their stories 
privately and with the confidence that if the stories are true, 
the applicants will be sympathetically cared for and helped back 
to self-respecting independence.” 

The Nutley people were well impressed and a public meeting 
was called and was well attended. Mrs. M. T. Morse was elected 
the first president and Mrs. Lewellyn Pratt, the first secretary 
of the Nutley Social Service Bureau. 

In February of 1915, the Bureau announced the opening of 
an office on Chestnut Street. 

Year after year the Bureau received its funds by appealing 
to the general public in mass meetings and in house-to-house 
solicitations; Mrs. Aaron Matheis, with her committee members, 
was an untiring captain and solicitor of funds all during this 
period. 

The Bureau in 1940, conceived the idea of the United Drive 
joined by the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and United Service Organi- 
zations “U.S.O.” This method of fund raising continued until 
1959. The recently formed Committee of 100 is seriously consid- 
ering the revival of the old United Drive. 

In early days much work of the Bureau was done by the Case 
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Committee composed of Mrs. Emil Diebitsch, Mrs. Allan P. 
Ames, Mrs. Francis Palmer and Mrs. Edwin C. Sharp. Their 
activities were directed by the professional workers who were 
in 1919 Miss Marguerite Willits, followed by Mrs. Eloise Grif- 
fith. In 1928 Mrs. Griffith was succeeded by Mrs. Hugh D. 
Wilson, by a later marriage Mrs. Cecil V. Romney. Mrs. Rom- 
ney served until her retirement in December 1958. 

Among the highlights of the Bureau's accomplishments have 
been the administration of the Nutley Sun Camp Fund, the 
operation of the Thrift and the Consignment Shop, the forma- 
tion of the Golden Age Club open to all women over 60 years 
of age. The Chairman, Mrs. Howard P. Penny is assisted by 
four regular volunteers, Mrs. Lyle Peaver, co-chairman, Miss 
Louise Philhower, Mrs. Carl Parry and Mrs. William Nelson. 
The late Miss Flora Louden took an active interest in the group 
representing the Nutley Recreation Department. The American 
Legion donates the use of their headquarters at 507 Franklin 
Avenue. 

In 1955 the Service Bureau organized the Women’s Auxiliary 
now numbering 162. Mrs. Isador Josephson was named first presi- 
dent of the Auxiliary and served for two years. She was followed 
by Mrs. S$. R. Mountsier, Jr., 1957-1959. Mrs. Charles G. Sher- 
wood is president for 1959-1961. 

The Auxiliary sponsors the above mentioned activities, to- 
gether with two educational meetings a year; the Spring Dance; 
the Charity Ball and the Annual Luncheon Bridge and Fashion 
Show. 

In the year 1950, the Bureau changed its name from Nutley 
Social Service Bureau to the Nutley Family Service Bureau. In 
this year the call for material assistance was down to 1076 of the 
238 families who came for assistance. 

In 1951 casework was now the established function of the 
Bureau and Mrs. Romney defined it thus: 

“The object of all casework is to strengthen the person who 
has come for help so that he can make his own life’s decisions 
comfortably and fit into the family and community appropri- 
ately.” 

The next milestone in the Bureau’s history was met with the 
construction and opening of the new building at 155 Chestnut 
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Street. The building was opened with appropriate ceremony on 
January 20, 1957. 

Finally in the Spring of 1958 Mrs. Romney worked tirelessly 
for the formation of the North Essex Guidance Clinic located 
in the Clara Maass Hospital in Belleville. This Clinic, for both 
diagnosis and treatment of the emotionally disturbed child, serves 
four towns—Nutley, Belleville, Glen Ridge and Bloomfield. 
Mrs. Romney and the Case Supervisor of the Bureau, Mrs. 
Kathryn McKenna, both served on the Personnel Committee and 
on the interim Board of Directors. 

In December of 1958 the Board of Directors accepted the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Cecil V. Romney who had served the Board and 
the Bureau so steadfastly for 28 years—twenty years as Execu- 
_ tive Secretary. 

During her 28 years with the Bureau, Mrs. Romney was backed 
by able Boards of Directors. The Presidents of the Boards during 
these years numbered such men as Emil Diebitsch from 1920 to 
1940; Ernest Pulsford from 1940 to 1942; Floyd Harshman 
from 1942 to 1944; Howard P. Penny from 1944 to 1946; San- 
ford L. Smith from 1946 to 1947; Cornelius F. Schenck from 
1947 to 1949; James B. Bell from 1949 to 1950; David H. 
Jackman from 1950 to 1957 and H. Morton Smith, Jr. from 
1957 to 1959. In 1959, David H. Jackman returned to the 
Presidency of the Bureau. 

On January 1, 1959, the administration of the Bureau was 
vested in the capable hands of the former Case Supervisor of the 
Bureau, Mrs. Kathryn McKenna. Another case-worker was hired 
—Mrs. Doris Gorman. She, with Mrs. Sylvia Gail and Mrs. 
Rose Glickman, all of whom work on a part-time basis, comprise 
the present staff of the Bureau. Miss Regina M. Clune is the 
present Secretary. 

Today the Nutley Family Service Bureau occupies an honorable 
place in the Town of Nutley as well as in the County and State. 
Most of all the Agency holds a grateful place in the hearts of 
thousands of people who have been helped to a happier, healthier, 
more rewarding life for themselves and their loved ones. 
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GIRL SCOUTING IN NUTLEY 
MRS. THEODORE LESTER 


Wuewn Sir Robert Baden-Powell started the Boy Scout move- 
ment in England in 1908, it proved too attractive and too well 
adapted to youth to make it possible to limit its opportunities to 
boys alone. The “Girl Guide” organization was founded by the 
end of the next year and Sir Robert’s sister, Agnes Baden-Powell, 
became its first president. Girl Guiding soon spread to other 
parts of the British Commonwealth and to several European 
countries. 

Juliette Gordon Low, born in Savannah, Georgia, in 1860, be- 
came interested and active in the newly organized Girl Guides 
while she was living in Scotland and England. Realizing the tre- 
mendous future of the movement, when she returned to the 
United States she started the first Girl Scout troop in the U.S.A. 
on March 12, 1912, at Savannah, Georgia. By the end of 1915 
there were 5,000 Girl Scouts in various parts of the country, with 
a national council and Mrs. Low as the first president. The move- 
ment has grown through the years until in 1960 the membership 
was more than three million in the U.S.A. 

In 1920-1921 four troops were organized in Nutley. 


TROOP 1—Organized April 6, 1920 in Grace Episcopal 
Church; 
Captain, Alice Bickers 
Girls enrolled, 17 


TROOP 2—Organized December 13, 1920 in Vincent Meth- 
odist Church; 
Captain, Anna M. Probert 
First Lieutenant, Helyne Hammond 
Second Lieutenant, Nellie Eagleson 
Girls enrolled, 13 


TROOP 3—Organized April 25, 1921 in St. Mary’s Church; 
Captain, Anne Swain 
First Lieutenant, Henrietta Bargefreda 
Second Lieutenant, Katherine Gardner 
Girls enrolled, 24 
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TROOP 4—Organized June 21, 1921 in Lincoln School; 
Captain, Elsie Ryan 
First Lieutenant, Elsie Assmus 


Girls enrolled, 24 


At present time in Nutley there are 60 troops, 1,100 girls mak- 
ing up the Brownie, Intermediate and Senior Girl Scout troops. 

148 adult volunteers work with the girls, 125 of whom are 
troop leaders. 

In 1959 the Nutley Council joined with other communities to 
form the Essex County Council. This cooperation provides for 
expanded programs in leadership training and camping. 

The district chairman for Nutley is Mrs. Theodore Lester; the 
_ Neighborhood Chairmen are Mrs. W. H. Hodgkiss, Mrs. James 
Hughes and Mrs. John Pope; the District Director is Mrs. 
Robert Underwood. 

The Service Center is located at 393 Franklin Avenue. 


BOY SCOUTING IN NUTLEY 
ADOLPH WELENOFSKY 


Recorps of the early days of Boy Scouting in Nutley are not 
complete. However it is remembered that in the early 1920s 
there were at least 7 troops. 

Troop #3 of St. Paul’s Congregational Church has the record 
of being the oldest with Edgar Bellows as the leader at that time. 

Troop #6, of Vincent Methodist was active at that time with 
John Rosengren as the troop leader. 

Franklin Reformed Church Troop, #147, is positive of the 
origin of its troop in 1921. 

Nutley troops today belong to Tamarack Council which is 
made up of troops from 7 communities in Essex and Bergen 
Counties. 

Camp Tamarack at Oakland, N.J. provides camping facilities 
for Nutley Boy and Cub Scouts. 

At the present time, 1960, Nutley has 7 troops comprising 260 
Scouts; 6 Packs with 410 Cub Scouts; 2 Explorer Posts with 20 
advanced Scouts. 

Adults who help with the leadership of Boy Scouts are 91; 
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with Cub Scouts 140; with Explorer Scouts 20; those helping 
on the Staff are 20 in number. 

Adolph Welenofsky is the Scout Commissioner for Nutley and 
Bloomfield District. Howard Poynter, formerly President of the 
Council for 3 years, is now advisor to the Executive Committee 


of the Council. 


RECREATION IN NUTLEY 
MRS. CHARLES J. FRUEHAN 


In 1933 a Recreation Center at Lincoln School was opened 
under the sponsorship of a small committee consisting of the 
police chief, probation officer, the judge and two citizens at 
large. 

The following year, 1934, the State Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration, Leisure Time Division, and later the Works Proj- 
ects Administration, in cooperation with a Nutley Recreational 
Committee, Charles Young, Chairman, Frederick H. Young, 
municipal director, formally established recreation in Nutley. 
The local share toward the State budget was $1,000, which went 
to pay for the use of an expanded program in Lincoln, Washing- 
ton and Park Schools. There was no appropriation for the equip- 
ment, so many home-made games were used, and food sales and 
benefit basketball and football games raised needed funds. 

By 1942 this was no longer considered an emergency measure, 
and Recreation was recognized by the Board of Commissioners 
as an integral part of the Town’s functions. The budget amounted 
to $3,444, and provided for an eight-week summer playground 
program at five centers and softball for the men all summer, as 
well as basketball two nights weekly at Park (now the Senior 
High) and Lincoln Schools, for under 300 registered participants. 

A community Council had functioned for a neighborhood 
Recreation Center at Washington School, but after one year all 
activity was centralized at Park School (now the Senior High). 
A volunteer Recreation Committee carried the program under 
Commissioner Joseph Blum, Department of Health & Welfare. 

In 1948, the Recreation Committee became a part of the De- 
partment of Parks & Public Property, under Commissioner A. T. 
DeMuro. The $10,000 budget provided year-round programs to 
3,314 registered boys, girls and men, with 5 centers of summer 
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playgrounds, dancing, basketball, softball, table tennis and a 
Hallowe’en Parade. The Récreation Committee still functioned, 
assisted by qualified personnel from the local teaching staff. The 
weekly dances drew 400-500 Junior and Senior teen-agers; the 
Men’s Softball League had an all-time high record of 23 teams; 
the “REC” softball, with 28 teams, and “REC” basketball, with 
42 teams of teen-agers, flourished. 

During this time, the fathers of many of Nutley’s boys gave 
thought to a Little League Baseball program. Under the chair- 
manship of Howard Stoddard, Sr., they canvassed the Town 
and raised about $9,000 for fences, backstops, dugouts, field 
houses, and the development of fields. Three leagues were formed, 
the National, American and Central, playing at Reinheimer, 
Father Glotzbach and Yanticaw County Parks respectively. Dug- 
outs and fences were built in the two Town parks. 

A Memorial to Father Glotzbach was planned and was for- 
mally dedicated in May 1956, during Commissioner Carl A. 
Orechio’s term of office. 

In May 1956, with the completion of the Town Hall addition, 
the newly elected Commissioner, Carl A. Orechio, was able to have 
a department office at the Town Hall. Mrs. Charles J. Fruehan, 
who had been a member of the Recreation Committee since 1944 
and served as program chairman and secretary since 1948, opened 
the office with the Commissioner. She functioned as the first paid 
executive-secretary of the Recreation Division from this time on. 

There have always been many outstanding local civic-minded 
citizens serving on the Recreation Committee. Perhaps longest 
in point of service, is Miss Ann Troy, who was with the first 
group working with the Emergency Relief Administration back 
in 1934, and who is still actively serving with the present com- 
mittee. 

In June 1957, upon the death of Miss Flora Louden, the de- 
partment planned to name the new park at Hancox Avenue in 
her honor. She had served with the Committee as chairman of 
personnel and program from 1942-1948, and continued an active 
member until her death. A bronze plaque in her memory was 
dedicated in the Louden Park in October 1960. 

Mrs. Helen O. McNeill joined the committee back in the 
W.P.A. days in 1938, serving as secretary until her death in 1949. 

In 1956 the budget provided continued activity for 3,433 regis- 
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tered participants. This number jumped by 1,000 for the fol- 
lowing year with a budget of $15,000 and two new programs, 
i.e., indoor roller-skating and Pee Wee basketball; an additional 
summer playground center ; and sponsorship in part of the Nutley 
Colonels. 

The 1958 budget of $17,500 provided for two more new pro- 
grams, i.e., Midget football and the B.A.L. (Boys Athletic 
League) at the Recreation Center in the Municipal Garage. A 
total of 4,652 registered participants took part in the activities. 

In 1959 the registration showed an increase of 1,570—a total 
of 6,222. With the addition of three new programs, i.e., bowling 
for boys and girls, crafts and games for boys and girls, and sum- 
mer block dances for the High Schoolers—the budget was re- 
duced drastically by $2,500, or a net of $15,000. 

The 1960 budget is $15,350. 


REINHEIMER BOYS: CLUB, INC. 
WILLIAM CARMEL 


Tue Reinheimer Boys’ Club began in the summer of 1934 as 
a croquet club for under-privileged Negro boys in Nutley. At 
that time there were seven members, whose ages ranged from 
eight to thirteen. Under the direction of Mrs. William Perry, 
these boys cleared away a lot on Friedland Road which was owned 
by the Town of Nutley and had been used as a dump. In order to 
buy this lot from the town, they raised money by giving little 
plays and selling cookies, aprons and pot holders from door to 
door around the town. This piece of property, which was bought 
in 1936, is still used as a playground. 

It was mainly through the efforts of Mayor Reinheimer that, 
beginning in 1935, the boys were able to camp for a month each 
summer at Schooley Mountain. Mrs. Reinheimer, as a tribute 
to her deceased husband and his interest in the Club, has been 
making yearly payments on this site. The Rotary Club provided 
transportation to and from the camp, where the boys lived in 
eight tents bought from the U.S. Government. 

The Club meetings were held in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry until 1940, when, through the help of ex-Mayor Young, 
the present clubhouse at 104 Passaic Avenue was purchased. 
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By August, 1945, the last payments on the mortgage to this house 
had been paid. ; | 

Most of the money which has supported the Club and con- 
tributed to its expansion has been given by various private 
families and organizations in Nutley. Among these are the Ro- 
tarians, the Lions’ Club, the Elks and the Police Department; 
business firms which have contributed money include Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, George La Monte and Viola Brothers. 

During its 26 years, approximately two hundred boys have 
belonged to the Club. Eighteen of these served in the Armed 
Forces during World War II, and all returned safely. 

Mr. Perry, who died on May 2, 1946, gave much of his hard- 
earned money to the Club, and more of his time and energy doing 
jobs around the club house. His fine support, moral and other- 
wise, endeared him to the boys, and earned him the title of 
“father” of the Club. 
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NOTE YR BARBERSHOP CHAPTER 
THOMAS B. MAIER 


SPEBSQsA—those are the cryptic initials that are used to iden- 
tify the international singing society—the Society for the Pres- 
ervation and Encouragement of Barbershop Quartet Singing 
in America. The Nutley Chapter is one of 650 chapters organized 
in every state of the United States, several Canadian provinces, 
the Canal Zone and Newfoundland. 

The 45 members of the Nutley Chapter are a part of the 26,000 
members belonging to the international group. 

The Nutley Barbershop Chapter, as it is familiarly known, 
meets every Tuesday evening from 8 to 10 p.m. at the Nutley Elks 
Clubhouse. The “password” at every meeting is harmony—har- 
mony of fellowship and harmony of song. 

During a typical rehearsal, songs are sung by the entire chapter 
—always in barbershop style. Barbershop arrangements for the 
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chorus use the barbershop style, a style that provides for four-part 
harmony for every melody note and is characterized by the un- 
usual use of seventh and diminished chords. 

Director of the Nutley Chapter is “Chuck” Anthony, of 19 
Park Drive, who is a talented barbershop singer himself. 

The Nutley Chapter had its beginning only a few years ago, 
in May, 1957. For almost a year prior to that time a dozen men 
met regularly under the leadership of Howard Snow, former 
Nutley engineer, and resident now of Sarasota, Fla. 

When they had established themselves as a singing group they 
applied to the national organization for a chapter charter. In 
May, 1957, they were officially installed as a Barbershop Chapter, 
with the following officers: Mike Cifelli, president; Karl Greene, 
vice president; Snow, secretary; and Gene Fox, treasurer. 

At that time they did not have a director, but they were helped 
by the talents of one of their group, William Callanan, of 8 
Povershon Road. 

From this modest beginning, the chapter has grown in size and 
enthusiasm through its three years of existence. President during 
the second year was Karl Greene, of 378 High Street, and presi- 
dent during this third year is Al Cox, of Clifton. 

The officers assisting Cox are: Michael DelliSanti, administra- 
tive vice president; Joseph Gallagher, program vice president; 
Anthony Gagas, secretary; Hal Berstell, treasurer; Anthony, di- 
rector; Greene, past president ; Ralph Wythes, show director; and. 
Thomas Maier, publicity director. 

Once a year, in October, the Nutley Barbershop Chapter stages 
a barbershop show at Nutley High School. The Nutley Chapter, 
several Nutley Quartets, and two or three “‘visiting quartets” each 
sing special arrangements in barbership style. 


NUTLEY SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
ALFRED KAMMERER 


Tue Nutiey Symphony Society was organized 23 years ago 
in the summer of 1937 for the purpose, however else we might 
express it, of supplying satisfaction for the musical people of 
Nutley and its neighboring communities. 


The Nutley Symphony is wholly “of, by and for the people.” 
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The executive board is elected annually by interested citizens of 
Nutley. 

The original conductor of the orchestra was William Oscar. 
The present conductor, Nicos Cambourakis, was first a violin 
soloist with the orchestra in its second season, then appointed 
associate conductor in 1939, and in May of 1940, upon the death 
of Mr. Oscar, appointed regular conductor. 

But Nicos Cambourakis means more to the Nutley Symphony 
than conductorial skill, for he is in the world of music far more 
than a conductor; a musicologist, composer, teacher, arranger, 
music editor, analyst, critic, essayist, authority. And, still on rare 
occasion, violin soloist, for it was in fact as a boy prodigy con- 
certizing abroad and in the U.S.A. that he began his musical 
career. Ihe Nutley Symphony has been a large part of his life 
and a large part of the life of the Nutley Symphony has been his 
musical knowledge, philosophy and ideals. 

The Nutley Symphony orchestra is recognized internationally. 
The Who's Who in Music, a publication with offices in musical 
centers all over the world includes the Nutley Symphony among 
the top 100 orchestras in the U.S.A. and Canada. The British 
Director of Musicians, the Buenos Aires, Edinburgh, and other 
directories all include the Nutley Symphony orchestra in their 
Leading American Orchestra sections. 

The officers of 1960 are: President, Brewster Spencer; Vice 
President, Dorothy McFetridge; Secretary, Margaret Witkow- 
sky ; Treasurer, George Symonds; Librarian, Joseph Sieger; Pub- 
licity, Robert Colin; Music, Matthew Zaret; Concert, Leo Spag- 
niardi; Membership, Kenneth Sloan; Personnel, Warren Skurett; 
Auditions, Dr. Ernest Ersfeld. 


HUMAN RELATIONS COUNCIL 
BY NELLE A. ANDERSEN 


On November 21, 1950, was founded the Human Relations 
Council of Nutley, New Jersey. There were twenty-two mem- 
bers of varied races and religions with differing economic and 
cultural backgrounds. 

The goals were as follows: to foster an interest in and under- 
standing of the importance of good inter-group felatiousa.s:r: 
to provide accurate information on community matters con- 
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cerned with these relationships . . . to examine and analyze com- 
munity problems in intergroup relations . . . to propose and 
carry out programs of action to meet such problems . . . to stimu- 
late individual and organization interest in the solution of these 
problems . . . to serve as a clearing house of information to those 
working in the field. 

The first essential was an informed membership, capable of 
sound thinking and constructive positive action. This was ac- 
quired through the help of Seymour Samet and Arnold Harris 
of the Essex County Intergroup Council; the East Orange Civil 
Rights Commission; Daniel Anthony, then Regional Director of 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews; and Miss Kath- 
erine Sonne of the Nutley Public School Guidance Department. 
Also, there were conferences, speakers and films. 

As a beginning point, all things seemed to focus on the Parent- 
Child-School Relationship. A decision was made to raise com- 
munity funds to provide scholarships to the Rutgers University 
Workshop in Human Relations. This would provide training for 
both parent and teacher. Doctor Floyd Harshman, Nutley School 
Superintendent, co-sponsored this project and awarded the schol- 
arships at the first annual dinner in May. A sum of over eight 
hundred dollars was raised and four teachers, one school nurse, 
one minister and one parent attended the Workshop. At this 
dinner, the guest speaker was Miss Grace M. Freeman, who, as 
State Representative, proposed and saw enacted New Jersey’s 
present Civil Rights Laws. 

Among projects of the second year was the Audio-Visual Aids 
Workshop, held at Spring Garden School. There were seventy- 
five registrants. Various techniques for conducting informative 
meetings were demonstrated. Emphasis was placed on audience 
participation, using human relations as demonstration topics. The 
second project was concerned with Brotherhood Week. Mayor 
Jernick appointed the Council to enlist various town organiza- 
tions to participate in the celebration. Programs were provided 
for the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Elks, Mothers’ Club of Wash- 
ington School, Woman’s Club, Optimist and the P.T.A. and 
Assembly of Lincoln School. As a result of these last two pro- 
grams, a committee to study needs and values of brotherhood was 
formed within the school. 

In 1952-1953 the “Audit” became the all consuming interest 
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of the year. It was plain that before a community could take ac- 
tion to insure the preservation of the rights of all of its citizens, it 
must know all the facts. The purpose of the Nutley Human 
Rights Audit was to accumulate the necessary information in 
order to present to the people of the community an objective and 
fair picture of the status of human rights in the town. 

Five other organizations participated in the “Audit” : The Nut- 
ley Ministerial Association, the Knights of Columbus, The Catho- 
lic Daughters of America, the Sisterhood of Temple B’nai Israel 
and the League of Women Voters. These organizations provided 
the fifty auditors who conducted the survey. Individual sponsors 
were Mayor Chenoweth, Rabbi Danzig, Reverend Joseph Napier, 
Mrs. Frederick Sanford, Dr. Walter Ryan and Dr. Rush Bauman. 

The areas chosen for fact-finding included Housing, Health, 
Employment, Education, Recreation, Public Accommodations, 
General Welfare. This was an arduous task well done under the 
guidance of Miss Margaret I. Kramer. The Council assumed all 
financial responsibility for the Audit, had many copies printed 
and widely distributed. No conclusions were drawn and no recom- 
mendations made. Many of the facts gave cause for pride in the 
community; some gave cause for concern. Any untoward facts 
would have to be met sooner or later. The aim of the Council was 
to spur the conscience of the community. The New York Tzmes 
published a summary of the Audit and praised the Council’s 
mental alertness and keen insight. 

In 1955-1956 the most significant event was a Seminar in 
Human Relations which was instituted by School Superintendent 
Robert Flood, Assistant Superintendent Dr. Hirsch Silverman 
and the Nutley Board of Education. There were noted speakers 
from universities and organizations. Monthly meetings were at- 
tended by the entire school faculty and interested citizens. 

In 1956-1957 the annual town-wide celebration of Brother- 
hood Week was a real community highlight. Thirty-four or- 
ganizations sent representatives to man the many committees. 
Churches, unions, civic clubs, cultural groups and the schools 
participated. “Our Town—The History of Nutley In Song and 
Dance,” a pageant designed to show the contributions to the cul- 
tural, civic and economic life of a community, was composed of 
various ethnic groups. With the Nutley Community Chorus, the 
Nutley Folk Dance Group and many skilled people used for stag- 
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ing, research, publicity, and hospitality, more than one hundred 
citizens were involved in the production. 

Another historic event was the establishment of the Nelle A. 
Andersen Scholarship Fund. This scholarship would know no 
geographical limitations and would be administered by an au- 
tonomous Board of Directors appointed by and responsible to the 
Council. The first award was to a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of Puerto Rico. 

In 1957-1958 a Brotherhood Celebration under the leadership 
of New-Soong-Li, Director of the Workshop for Cultural De- 
mocracy, and Vereda Pearson, a recreation director in the New 
York School system, created a warm, brotherly atmosphere. The 
Negro History Seminar was brilliantly conducted by Professors 
Lawrence and Smythe of Brooklyn College. A seminar on “Re- 
ligion in Education” was presented by Judge Hubert Delaney, 
nationally known jurist. His great clarity on a subject so highly 
controversial and little understood helped in many areas of work. 

A positive stand on the housing problem was in the offing. The 
way was being blazed but had not yet effected any change in the 
basic situation. With continued efforts the Council members 
looked forward to the successful solution of challenging prob- 
lems and a steady advance ever closer to the realization of their 
goals. 

In 1958-1959 a permanent Mayor’s Brotherhood Committee 
was formed indicating a new level of development in the pro-. 
motion of intergroup understanding in the community life of 
Nutley. 

Its first activity was to call a Youth Conference. Community 
consultants participated in panels on Work Opportunities, Edu- 
cational and Cultural Activities and Recreation. The thirty- 
two organizations involved represented a cross-section of the 
Town of Nutley. 

The United Nations Week event was the International Cov- 
ered Dish Supper which created a feeling of kinship. Reports 
were given by college students who had just returned from a 
close-up study of Europe and Asia under the sponsorship of 
the American Association of the United Nations. Here was a 
heartening example of the informed youth so needed to meet 
tomorrow's world. 

Brotherhood Week brought its round of varied activities. Pro- 
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grams were more widespread. Churches and organizations 
planned individual celebrations. 

One of the dreams had been to see the development of Nut- 
ley’s young people into an organization to improve intergroup 
relations. Through participation in the Youth March to Wash- 
ington, the Community Youth Conference and the Brotherhood 
Youth Camp, sponsored by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the dream was realized. “Youth For Brother- 
hood” was organized in the fall of 19509. 

In attempting to deal with housing problems in Nutley, “More 
and Better Housing for All” was discussed by William Brach 
and Julius Wildstein. Acute situations were pointed up, which 
resulted in the initiation of a Citizens Committee on Housing. 
An eviction was prevented, and meetings held with the Mayor, 
Planning Board, Commissioners and realty organizations stressed 
the need for corrective action. 

“An Evening With Nelle Andersen” was a moving and poign- 
ant account of her visit to Puerto Rico and the problems solved 
by a courageous people. A musicale and garden party for the 
Nelle A. Andersen Scholarship Fund was a delightful affair. 
This year the award was made to a foreign student from the 
Near East. The Tenth Anniversary Dinner was a memorable 
event, with the presentation of a narrative in words and music, 
“The Opening Door,” interpreting various moods of the Coun- 
eile Ven Years. 

Officers and Executive Board—1Q59-1960 are: Mrs. Theo- 
dore Arnold, Chairman; Mrs. William Darden, Vice-Chairman ; 
Mrs. Robert Eldridge, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Lonnie Tomlin, 
Treasurer; Mr. Frederick Bartel, Financial Secretary; Mr. Wil- 
liam Cundiff, Recording Secretary; Mrs. G. J. McFarland, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. Martinus Andersen, Mrs. George 
Boissy, Mr. William Darden, Mr. Philip Gots, Mrs. James 
Hewitt, Mrs. A. H. Levenson, Mrs. Edwin Lotz, Mrs. Lester 
Newman, Mrs. Phyllis Novack, Mrs. Chester Peterson, Mrs. 
Anthony Serviente, Mrs. Peter Snyder, Mr. Peter Snyder, Miss 
Elvira Tava, Mrs. Sanford Weber, Miss Blanche Weisel, Mrs. 
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NUTLEY LITTLE THEATRE 
IVOR WATTS 


A croup of young men connected with Grace Episcopal Church 
had attacked the problem of leisure time by organizing an ama- 
teur theatrical group, believing that this type of activity was a 
valuable morale-builder. 

They called their group the Parish Players. Several years later, 
in 1934 to be exact, two mainstays of the Parish Players, Ivor 
Watts, of 446 Prospect Street, and Alfred Eville, of 210 Rutgers 
Place, realizing the need for a larger group from which to cast, 
and a lack of gray heads to carry more mature roles, met with 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Winternitz to discuss the possibility of ex- 
tending the activities of the Parish Players to a wider circle of 
members. 

Watts recalls that as a result, an invitation appeared in The 
Nutley Sun in September, 1934, for all interested residents to 
assemble at the Public Safety Building. The backers of the town- 
wide theatrical movement were delighted with an attendance of 
65 prospective thespians at this initial meeting of what was to be 
the future N.L.T., presided over by Horace “Doc” Tantum. In 
1938 the membership rolls stood at 650. 

The Nutley Sun in 1934 reported that a nominating com- 
mittee including Charles Hammond, Helen Chappie, Walter 
Ryan, Arthur Dickenson and Claire Williams was appointed. ~ 

This nominating committee named an executive board of 13 
members to control the policies of the guild. Those 13 guiding 
lights were: Dr. Horace Tantum, Robert Winternitz, Dr. and 
Mrs. Theodore J. Berger, Harry Carland, Mrs. George J. Stan- 
ford, Harry Libby, Ivor Watts, Carleton Saunders, Jr., Emil 
Tauchert, Robert O’Loughlin, Miss Jessie Feland, and John 
Dobbs. 

The board of directors elected Watts, president; Dr. Tantum, 
vice president; Miss Feland, secretary; and O’Loughlin, treas- 
urer. 

The unhappy experience with the first set brought home the 
fact that something drastic must be done about housing this 
rapidly expanding organization. After scouting around town, a 
former jam factory, then in the throes of being turned into a 
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garage and machine shop but ruled unlawful by the town fathers, 
turned up in Erie Place beside the railroad tracks. Though quite 
unpretentious in appearance, leaking in innumerable places, and 
lacking any method of heating, ‘““The Barn” as it was christened, 
was deemed an appropriate place to construct scenery. The group 
promptly rented it for that purpose. 

The Barn was actually purchased from the town for taxes in 
1938 for the munificent sum of $930 under the guidance of ““Doc”’ 
Tantum. The debt was to be paid off on a monthly basis over a 
period of three years. In 1943 the Barn became the sole property 
of the Nutley Little Theatre and most appropriately “Doc” pre- 
sided at the burning of the mortgage on the Barn Grounds. 

The Nutley Little Theatre obtained a corporate status as a 
civic non-profit organization under the laws of New Jersey in 
1936 and has continued to operate on that basis. 

During the war years from 1942 to 1945, the Nutley Dramatic 
group, like all civic groups, labored under difficulties but used 
their ingenuity to select plays with larger female casts. Perform- 
ances were usually for the benefit of the American Red Cross or 
for the Essex County Camp and Hospital Service Council. 

As a result of three benefit performances in 1942, ’43 and 
’44, the group raised $1,500 for the Service Council. Continuing 
their plan of civic cooperation, they expanded their activities in 
1950 by making one act plays available as entertainment for 
local groups all year long. This activity is known as “NLT on 
the Road.” 

In addition, Nutley Little Theatre is a member of the New 
Jersey Theatre League which comprises 73 dramatic companies 
throughout the state. . hs 

For those residents of Nutley and surrounding communities 
who find it inconvenient to catch many Broadway shows, the 
N.L.T. offers high level dramatic entertainment right in its own 
community. Its success is a tribute to the professional standards 
which have guided the organization. ; 

The present officers are: president, Salvatore Musco ; vice presi- 
dent, Paul Browne; secretary, Mary Brown; treasurer, Marjorie 
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THE.ROTARY CLUB OF NUTLEY, NEW JEKaiae 


GEORGE B. HARRIS, JR. 


HE Rotary Club of Nutley was organized at Nutley, New 
Jersey, in July of 1922 with Dr. Horace Tantum, Clyde 


Heberling, Johnson Foy and Dr. Edward H. Crystell as 
the individuals most interested and the Rotary Club of Belleville, 
New Jersey, the sponsor club. The Nutley Club, No. 1290, was 
chartered by Rotary International, December 22, 1922, with the 
following as charter members: Frank P. Barr, Henry B. Bennett, 
George Blake, Harry Corb, Dr. Edward H. Crystell, Dwight C. 
Decker, Willard H. Elliott, Andrew Flemming, Johnson B. Foy, 
Secretary ; Clyde W. Heberling, Treasurer; William J. Housby, 
Albert E. Howe, Arno L. Huntley, Dr. Albert F. Jackson, 
Charles E. Johns, Fred A. Kurz, Edgar Leete, Henry Louden, 
Paul R. Radcliffe, Vice President; Chester H. Ryan, Charles A. 
Sherwood, Allan B. Stirratt, Dr. Horace Tantum, President; 
Rev. Charles P. Tinker. 

Thursday, at 12:15 p.m. is the weekly meeting day of the Club. 
The old Nutley Field Club at Tennis Place and Nutley Avenue, 
was the first meeting place of the club. The next site was the 
Gorham’s boarding house on Franklin Avenue (now the home of 
Nutley Post No. 70, American Legion) ; then to the Yountakah - 
Country Club, now owned by the Federal Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, on River Road. In 1943, while the negotiations 
for the sale of the Country Club to the Federal Telephone and 
Telegraph Company were in process, the Club met at the Wom- 
an’s Club on Chestnut Street. 

The aims and objects of the Rotary Club are based on the 
four objects of Rotary International, namely: fellowship, com- 
munity service, vocational service, and international relations. 

The fulfilling of these objects is best related by the recital of 
what has been done by the club over the period of years past. 

An annual Christmas party for the boys and girls of the com- 
munity was sponsored by the club. Each year as guests of the club 
the children fill to capacity the local motion picture theatre on 
the Saturday before Christmas. Discarded toys are reconditioned 
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by the boys of the High School and the men of the Fire Depart- 
ment and are distributed to the needy children of the town. This 
project is now under the supervision of the Civic Celebrations 
Committee. 

An Easter Egg Hunt was held for a good many years, prizes 
being awarded the youngsters securing the greatest number of 
eggs. [his project was discarded at the start of World War II 
and is now conducted by the Civic Celebrations Committee. 

Financial and physical aid is given the local Boy Scout Council. 
The club has a Youth Project Committee, which receives requests 
for aid from the various youth organizations, such as Boy Scouts, 
etc. The committee has a fund to meet the necessities of these 
requests. The Reinheimer Boys’ Club, named in honor of the late 
Walter Reinheimer, Mayor of the Town and a Rotarian, was 
sponsored and is supported by the Rotary Club. 

Services to the community and nation were rendered in many 
capacities by the club members during World War II. Each 
year Nutley’s United Drive, the same as a community chest in 
other communities, has been under the leadership of a Rotarian. 
The collection of funds for this drive has been fully participated 
in by members of the club. Ninety-five per cent of the member- 
ship were connected directly with the Defense Council, a Ro- 
tarian being the chairman. Rotarians participated under the 
supervision of the Council in the capacity of Air Raid Wardens, 
Police and Fire Reservemen, Red Cross Blood Donors, Members 
of the Ration Panels, and the other many duties which went with 
the prosecution of the War. 

To become a member of the Rotary Club one must be an adult 
male engaged as a proprietor, partner, corporate officer, or man- 
ager of any worthy and recognized business; or one holding a 
position in an executive capacity ; or an adult male person of good 
character engaged in any worthy and recognized profession. 

The active membership consists of but one man from each 
classification of business or profession. 

The sum of $1,200 was given to the Tamarack Council, Boy 
Scouts, of which the Nutley Troops are members. The money was 
raised from the proceeds of a Wrestling night, and was intended 
for the erection of a new Medical House at the Oakland Camp. 
The need for such a project was cancelled and so the proceeds 
were given to the Council for capital improvements. 
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In 1958 a new project was started. All new teachers in the 
Public School System are taken on a tour of the town after which 
supper is served, with some prominent speaker addressing the 
meeting. 

In 1951 a drawing for a television set was held and the pro- 
ceeds were used for the purchase of a station wagon for the 
Nutley Family Service Bureau. 

The Student Loan Fund which operated for a good many years 
was replaced with the Rotary Scholarship. Four students of the 
High School Senior Class are chosen for the awards. One of these 
students is picked by the committee for the scholarship which 
consists of $1,600 over the four year period while in college. 
The other three receive medals for their part in the project. 

The Nutley Club had its first election of a Governor of the 
Rotary District. J. Wesley Tillou was elected in the year of 
1953-54 for this honor. 

A donation was made in the approximate amount of $500 
to the Clara Maass Hospital Fund, for which a room was 
equipped. The money was raised by various means, one being 
the charge of 25 cents for each meal at every meeting. 

In 1955 the meeting place of the Club was changed from 
I T&T to Kal’s Restaurant (Now Nutley Manor). 

The late Dr. Albert Jackson had a perfect attendance meeting 
since joining the club at its beginning in 1922. Chester H. Ryan 
and Wayne K. Johnson are the members now holding a 20 year _ 
record for attendance. 

There are as of July 1, 1960, 10,681 Rotary Clubs with a 
membership of 495,500 members represented in 116 countries 
of the world. The Nutley Club’s membership as of this date is §7. 

The present officers are President George B. Harris, Jr.; Vice 
President Lyle Olsen; Treasurer Raymond Smith; Secretary 
Warren Cooper Pattison. 


THE LIONS CLUB OF NUTLEY 


WILLIAM F. BRAZILL 


Tue Lions Crus of Nutley was chartered January 29th, 1925 
at the Yountakah Country Club with the following officers: 
Percival S. Hill, President; Frank B. Miller, 1st Vice President; 
William J. Lee, 2nd Vice President; H. Fred Banta, 3rd Vice 
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President; Sol Taffet, Secretary and Treasurer. Directors: John 
F. Dolan, Ernest E. Faith, James E. Howe, and William J. D. 
Lynch. Charter Members: William H. Austin, H. Fred Banta, 
Milton J. Davis, John F. Dolan, Frank E. Drake, Thomas Haft- 
ner, Percival S. Hill, James E. Howe, William L. Jones, Robert 
P. Laffin, William J. Lee, Richard F. Leete, Robert Levinson, 
William J. D. Lynch, Frank P. Miller, Charles C. Shaw, Sol 
Taffet, Carl Zimmerer. 

A newspaper clipping of the date relates that the occasion of 
the Charter Presentation was honored by the presence of Inter- 
national and State Lions Club officers, many contemporary Club 
representatives and Town Officials. Mr. Percival S. Hill acted as 
Toastmaster. The Invocation was given by the Reverend Charles 
P. Tinker. Mayor Francis P. Stager made the welcome address 
and Lions International Vice President, Benjamin F’. Jones made 
the principal address of the evening. The Charter was presented 
by the District Governor, Lester Hi Clee. 

The Nutley Club, dedicated to the objects and ethics of 
Lionism, immediately set as its goal the raising of a fund for 
the establishment of a hospital for Nutley whenever such munici- 
pal accord would warrant. The fund was to be raised by the 
sponsorship of theatrical productions, movie shows, tag days and 
member contributions. However, in 1954, it was decided to 
contribute the accumulated amount plus $500.00 to the new 
Clara Maass Hospital in Belleville. The total was $5,000.00. 

In May 1934, the Lions began to supply underprivileged 
children and adults with eye examinations and lenses. Thus be- 
gan an activity which was to become the major charitable work 
of the Club for some years. 

In July 1946, under presidency of William F. Brazill, tele- 
binocular instruments for accurate testing of vision were pur- 
chased and donated to the Nutley School System—tfour tele- 
binoculars to the Public Schools and two to the Parochial Schools 
in town. The Vision Screening program became a reality when 
the School Administration agreed to allow the Lions Club to 
conduct annual surveys of the vision of third erade pupils in 
all of the schools. Members of the Club volunteered to aid in 
the testing on Wednesdays. . 

In July 1948, Dr. Harold J. Wolff of the Lions Club was 
appointed Visual Consultant of the Public School System. It 
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was found necessary to have a professional man to properly con- 
duct the referral program attendant upon the School Vision 
Tests in order that the children receive proper attention and 
lenses when defects were found. 

In 1953 a Projectoscope instrument, for projecting the Snel- 
len Chart with proper light intensity during eye testing, was 
presented to the Board of Education. 

Other than the Eyesight Conservation program, the Lions 
Club has participated in many other worthwhile civic activities. 
During World War II, the Club in addition to its many proj- 
ects at home, took on the sponsorship of a Navy L.S.T. ship in 
the Pacific Theatre of War. Money, cigarettes, tobacco and 
other necessities were sent periodically to the men stationed on 
theneSsls 

During 1944 the Club established an Outstanding Citizen- 
ship Award. The recipient of the award was selected by a com- 
mittee of Lions and a sterling silver tray was presented. The 
first outstanding citizen selected was Miss Flora Louden; others 
since that year have been five women, three men and two organ- 
izations, namely: Mrs. Charles J. Fruehan, Mrs. Beatrice Perry, 
Mrs. Emil Miller, Mrs. Charles Tillou, Miss Ann A. Troy, 
Charles Hammond, Frank Simmons, Alden De Ronde, the Nut- 
ley Symphony Society and the Nutley First Aid Ambulance 
Corps. 

The officers of the year 1960-1961 are: President Samuel . 
Brown; 1st Vice President Lewis Garowitz; 2nd Vice President 
Ernest W. Whynall; 3rd Vice President Anthony Cancelosi; Sec- 
retary James Bastinck; Treasurer Anthony J. Gaito; Lion Tamer 
Herbert Hodgkiss; Tail Twister Frank Sandola. 


OPTIMIST, CLUB OF NUTLEY 
WILLIAM LA DUCER 


Tue Nutzey Optimist Crus was chartered on June 28, 1948. 
It meets every Wednesday evening at 6:15 at Nutley Manor. 
Currently, its membership roster lists forty-three business and 
professional men. 

Optimism’s purpose for existence is contained in its slogan, 
“Friend of the Boy,” although the local group has broadened 
its activities to include girls as well. 

Among the many contributions the Nutley Optimist Club has 
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made to the young people of our Town have been such projects, 
Optimist-operated, as Hallowe’en Window Painting, Marbles 
Tournaments, Kiddie Christmas Parties, Touch-Football 
Leagues, Junior Olympics, and one which has gained wide 
recognition, a Poison Control Center, one of the first of its 
kind in existence. Full memberships in the Passaic Y.M.C.A. 
were given to about twenty boys, in 1955 and 1956. A swim- 
ming program, supervised by the Optimists, was maintained on 
a weekly basis. During the winter, basketball games were added 
to the program. 

In 1954, Ambassador Lodge was honored, at the United Na- 
tions, with an award from Optimist International. A photo of 
the event, at which Nutley was well represented by local club 
officials, was donated to the Nutley Historical Society. 

The Optimist Club spearheaded the drive for funds which 
culminated in the construction of Nutley’s Little League Fields. 

Annually, the Optimists make cash contributions to assist 
other organizations—Little League Baseball, Peewee Basketball, 
Nutley Sun Camp Fund, Boy Scouts, Amvets (for their excel- 
lent Baton-twirling Contests), and the Reinheimer Boys’ Club. 

Youngsters have come to the Optimists on occasions to seek 
help for special projects. One such group was outfitted with 
track uniforms. An aspirant to the U.S. Olympic team was as- 
sisted with his expenses to compete in a western state. The 
Yungers, a civic club composed of young adults, received much 
help from the Optimists during its organization. 

A Junior Optimist Club, numbering about forty boys between 
nine and twelve years of age, meets bi-weekly under the super- 
vision of Senior Optimists. They conduct their own meetings 
and arrange their own programs. Annually, an oratorical con- 
test is staged. The winner represents Nutley at the Optimist 
District Convention. Area winners compete for a four-year schol- 
arship to the college of their choice. 

The major project of the Nutley Optimist Club is now its 
annual Scholarship Award. Given to a graduating Nutley High 
School student, it pays the full tuition, for four years, at a New 
Jersey State Teachers College, or an equivalent amount to any 
acceptable liberal arts college at which the student will be work- 
ing toward a teaching degree. Funds have been provided for 
three of these scholarships, so it won’t be long before a teacher 
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a year, sponsored by the Nutley Optimist Club to perpetuate 
its youth work, will be taking his or her place in the teaching 
profession. Also, for the third successive year, the Club has 
participated in the Foster Child Plan, paying $15.00 a month 
toward the support of an Italian boy who lives in Rome. 

Another scholarship award made at Nutley High School’s 
Graduation Exercises is donated annually by the Opti-Mrs. 
Club (wives of the Optimist Club members). This has been a 
$100 award for the past several years. 

Through the years, by its accomplishments, the Nutley Opti- 
mist Club has attracted many civic leaders to its membership. 
Conversely, many civic leaders were developed through their 
membership in the Nutley Optimist Club. 

Presidents of the organization have been William J. LaDucer, 
Irving T. Cueman, Dr. Saul Goodman, Martin T. Bross, Jr., 
Everett Vautin, R. Lewis Jones, B. William Carruth, Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Fruchtbaum, Julio J. Cafone, E. Donald Harrison, James 
Riccio, Michael F. Viola, and, currently, Vincent DeRosa. Ever- 
ett Vautin served Optimist International’s 27th District as a 
Lieutenant Governor and Governor; LaDucer, Carruth, and 
Riccio as Lieutenant Governors; and Julio Cafone as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the District. 

Optimists the world over are proud of the Optimist Creed, 
whose tenets all of its members strive to uphold. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF NUTLEY 
C. WILLIAM SEARLE 


NutTLeEy’s youngest service club, the Kiwanis Club, was char- 
tered in December 1958 at a dinner held at Parillos Restaurant 
in Belleville by the two sponsoring clubs, Newark and Belle- 
ville. It is interesting to note that Nutley’s youngest service 
club is young in other ways also. The average age of our over 
forty members is somewhere under thirty. 

Our charter officers were: Richard H. Gruninger, President; 
C. William Searle, 1st Vice President; Olin Y. Schute, 2nd Vice 
President; Ivar A. Johnson, Secretary and Donald G. Johnston, 
Treasurer. 

By the end of our first year in operation we were able to 
give away to worthwhile causes around town over $1,200.00 
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which was money earned from the Wrestling Exhibitions staged 
and promoted by the Kiwanis Club. Recipients of our donations 
last year were the Boys’ Athletic League and the Reinheimer 
Boys’ Club. This year money has been directed to the Essex 
County Retarded Children’s Fund and The American Cancer 
Society. 

Our most rewarding project seems to be the sponsorship of 
the Franklin School Science Fair in which we reward those 
students who show excellence in their various scientific endeavors. 
As the years go by I am sure that this program will grow as 
will our Kiwanis Club whose motto is “We Build.” 

The present officers are: C. William Searle, President ; George 
H. Schleich, 1st Vice President; Anthony J. Tozzi, 2nd Vice 
President; Jerry Amiano, Treasurer; George F’. Cafone, Secre- 
tary. 

NUTLEY YUNGERS LODGE 


JOSEPH CITRINO 


A croup of Nutley High School alumni shared in the realiza- 
tion of a dream on December, 1955; a dream that had its misty 
beginning in the minds of a few people in the Fall of that year. 
On that day 4o charter members were present at the first meeting 
of the Nutley Yungers Lodge and elected Joseph Citrino, a stu- 
dent at Seton Hall, president. 

Two months prior to that time, Mrs. Mary Cetta, wife of 
Dr. Peter Cetta and then president of the Opti-Mrs. Club, Miss 
Rose Marie Viola (now Mrs. Robert Desiderio), of Rutherford, 
Miss Rosemarie Orechio (now Mrs. Bruce Ciccone), Miss Maria 
Cosentino and Citrino met informally with the idea of resolving 
a problem, which had always plagued graduates of Nutley High 
School who were either going to college or working and were 
living at home, namely, “what can a girl or boy do for social 
life, exclusive of dating, in the Town of Nutley?” we 

The people faced with this problem were too young to join 
many of the civic and service organizations in town and many 
felt that they were too old to continue active membership in 
their various church organizations which were usually composed 
of members of their own faith only. 

The answer to this problem, as believed by the four atore- 
mentioned people, would be the formation of an organization 
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composed of these young adults which would be their very own. 
The idea was placed into operation at that initial meeting in 
1955. 

Then, the Nutley Yungers Lodge, a civic, social and educa- 
tional organization for young men and women between the ages 
of 17 and 27, who are high school graduates, was formed. 

Their object is to promote the welfare of children and youth 
in home, school, church and community, to raise the standards 
of home life, and to require adequate laws for the care and 
protection of children and youth. 

The club motto is ““Too Young to be Old . . . Too Old to be 
Young.” 

On February 7, 1956, the first installation of officers dinner 
was held with Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth the installing offi- 
cer. 

Installed along with Citrino were Allen Testa, John Tischio 
and Rose Marie Viola, vice presidents; Maria Cosentino, record- 
ing secretary; Rosemarie Orechio, corresponding secretary; An- 
thony Liquori, treasurer; and Robert Nakashian, sergeant-at- 
arms. 

The principal address was delivered by Reverend Anthony 
Benti, of Holy Family Church. The other speaker was Frank A. 
Orechio, who was then president of Nutley Chamber of Com- 
merce and is now publisher of The Nutley Sun. 

This method of having a minister, rabbi or priest from one . 
of the Nutley churches or synagogue giving the invocation and 
speaking and having a different commissioner of the town in- 
stalling the officers has been the policy followed at all instal- 
lation dinners. 

From the very beginning, the members realized, that not only 
had they formed their own organization with a constructive pur- 
pose, but for the first time they were meeting and getting to 
know people they knew of, but did not know personally or had 
known only briefly while in high school. 

The initial year saw this organization award a $100 scholar- 
ship to a student of high academic standing who was in need of 
financial aid in the graduating class of Nutley High School. 

April of that year, the First Annual Dinner Dance was a 
great success and an Easter Egg Hunt was held for the Sons of 
Italy Orphanage on its grounds on Washington Avenue. 
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During the month of May, in Library Park, a small oak tree 
was planted with a plaque by the members. On Memorial Day 
the Yungers assisted the Nutley Optimists with the Junior 
Olympics at Park Oval. The following months saw weekly 
swimming parties held every Wednesday night at the Terrace 
Swim Club. In the fall, the Yungers again assisted the Nutley 
Optimists in its touch football program. 

A successful raffle was conducted in October to raise money 
for the Nutley High School Scholarship Fund and The Nutley 
Sun Camp Fund. 

At the regular meeting in December, 1956, Citrino was re- 
elected president. The Nutley Yungers Lodge was incorporated 
on January 2, 1957 and the membership increased to 5o mem- 
bers with the activities of the initial year being repeated. The 
Nutley High School Scholarship was doubled to $200 and The 
Nutley Sun Camp Fund contribution was also increased. 

On December 1, 1957, William Eisele, a student at Newark 
College of Engineering, was elected president. All past activities 
were carried on and the Nutley High School Scholarship was 
increased to $300. 

An interesting aspect of the club’s social life was highlighted 
earlier this year by the announcement of the engagement of Miss 
Susan Ranken to Theodore Berger. This is the first engagement 
between members of the club, although many past members are 
now married and have children of their own. 

The Yungers Lodge is guided in all its activities by its Board 
of Trustees. Citrino, past president for two years and now a 
graduate of Seton Hall University and a student at its Law 
School, is chairman of the board of trustees. 

Other trustees are Tischio and Miss Cosentino, past charter 
officers, and Eisele, past president. Each year the outgoing pres- 
ident is elected to become a new trustee. 

Regularly scheduled meetings are held the first Sunday night 
of every month at 351 Passaic Avenue. Educational films are 
shown and guest speakers are present at all meetings. 

All past activities are still being carried on with the total 
amount of money given in Nutley High scholarships amounting 
nearly to $1,000. 

This past Winter, the club also sponsored an entry in the 
Nutley PeeWee Basketball League. 
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It is the intention that a Yungers Lodge will be formed in 
one of the surrounding communities within the next couple of 
years, and with the coming of each new year after that, other 
Yungers Lodges will be formed with the idea of a state-wide 
and possibly in future years, a National Yungers Lodge. 


OLD GUARD CLUB 
GEORGE H. STOOTHOFF AND CHARLES W. ROESSLE 


Tue Oxp Guarp of Nutley, a group of retired men from every 
walk of life, meets each Friday morning at 10 o’clock in the Com- 
munity House of Franklin Reformed Church on Church Street. 

The local Chapter was organized 12 years ago, with 25 active 
members, and was incorporated in June, 1956. During the years 
since it has shown a steady growth, due to the growing need for 
an outlet for the interests and activities of those men who have 
retired from active business life. There now are 11§ active mem- 
bers, and new ones are being received at frequent intervals; their 
ages range from 62 to go years. 

It has been the goal of the directors and the entertainment 
committees through the years to see that the weekly meetings were 
a period of two hours in which the members could get together 
in an informal way, in a spirit of friendliness, and with a bit of 
entertainment, really enjoy themselves and forget for the time 
any troubles and problems they might have, realizing that each - 
one had something in common with every other man there. 

No discussions take place to disturb the peace and harmony of 
these meetings, for diplomacy and friendliness are the ruling 
factors at all times. Each man on his return home from any of the 
gatherings can say that the time was enjoyable and well spent. 

One of the highlights of the meetings is the group singing, ac- 
companied by a volunteer orchestra of seven members, all fine 
musicians. The men experience a real thrill as they “bear down” 
on the popular songs of yesteryear. 

During the reports on activities, the scores of various card and 
other games are given, and there is a lot of good natured banter, 
especially if the scorekeeper’s own score happens to be highest. 

The report of the visiting committee always is listened to with 
interest. [his committee does a fine job of calling on all members 
who are ill or incapacitated, and bringing them a word of cheer 
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and encouragement. Get-well cards, signed by all the members, 
are sent to them and also cards on their birthdays. 

A group of members goes twice a week to the homes of those 
who are unable to attend the meetings. The visitors play cards 
with the shut-ins. This they enjoy and appreciate. 

The entertainment portion of the meetings, too, is looked for- 
ward to with pleasure. Often there are color films of other coun- 
tries and peoples, or perhaps of our own U.S.A., or interesting 
talks about their earlier experiences, or their hobbies, by men like 
themselves. At other times there may be an illustrated lecture by 
a key man in a well-known industry. For variation, there may be 
a fine musical program by outside talent. 

A magazine exchange for the benefit and use of the members 
was introduced recently. A large selection of magazines, also 
books, is displayed at each meeting. The reading material may be 
taken home to read, then returned and exchanged for others; 
several may be taken at one time. This feature seems to be a 
popular one. 

A long-felt need has been met by the purchase of a public ad- 
dress system for use in the meeting room. In a group of this kind, 
there always are those whose hearing is impaired because of ad- 
vanced age. [he system enables them to get greater enjoyment 
from, and to participate to a much greater extent in the meetings, 
and to enjoy more fully the entertainment programs. 

Many activities throughout the year are planned by the enter- 
tainment committee. During the Summer there are trips to in- 
dustrial plants. In each place the management usually arranges 
personally conducted tours through the plant, with each process 
of manufacture being thoroughly explained. There are also picnic 
outings by bus to Lake Hopatcong, Avon and Highland Lakes, 
where the Old Guard annually enjoys the hospitality of members 
or good friends. 

Then there is the annual interchapter outing at Westfield, 
where as many as 400 men gather for a field day and picnic. Here 
the men compete in such games and sports as shuffleboard, quoits, 
softball and cards. After lunch, and before the sports are resumed, 
there usually is a song-fest. | 

During the Summer months shuffleboard is played in Yanticaw 
Park on Monday and Wednesday of each week; two courts are 
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reserved for the Old Guard by the Park Commission, and these 
are usually well patronized. 

Recently the Parks Department offered the Old Guard the use 
of the facilities of the Recreation Department in the municipal 
garage. The club promptly accepted the offer, and the men gather 
there each Monday and Wednesday afternoon, but they are also 
welcome to go any other afternoon except Saturday. 

The Department of Parks has laid out three shuffleboard courts. 
Tables for playing cards, checkers and other games have been 
made available. Basketball may also be played. The men are free 
to use any of the reducing equipment that is there, should they 
feel the need of it. 

The members agree that this is an ideal layout, and they greatly 
appreciate its being made available to them. Each week more and 
more men are turning out to take advantage of and enjoy these 
facilities. 

There are three special events held each year, which are looked 
forward to with pleasure by the members of the Old Guard. 

First, there is “Ladies Day,” which is held in April. Special en- 
tertainment is provided and a buffet luncheon is enjoyed. 

Then, in October, there is the anniversary dinner. This pro- 
vides the members an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with men from other chapters who are guests. 

Finally, in December, the annual Christmas party is held. 
There always is a large attendance. There is an exchange of gifts, 
and a program of special music is provided. 

The Old Guard does not solicit members, but visitors are al- 
ways welcome; if they would be eligible for membership and are 
interested, they are furnished with complete information con- 
cerning the organization. 

For a number of years, two of the members have assisted the 
Red Cross by delivering blood to the various hospitals in the sur- 
rounding area each week. This is an important service, of which 
the general public is not aware. 

Recently the director has inaugurated the issuance of a monthly 
news bulletin, to keep all members informed of important events 
and happenings in the Old Guard organization. 
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AMERICAN LEGION, POST 70 


CHARLES S. HAMMOND 


tions in the United States. The Order of Cincinnati, or- 

ganized by veterans of George Washington’s Continental 
Army, in fact antedated the formation of the Republic. Every 
great war in which the nation has since engaged has produced its 
group bent on preserving the comradeship of the battle field and 
the fleet. 

It was quite in accord with tradition, then, that the idea of the 
American Legion was already in the minds of the fighters in 
France before the last shot was fired on November 11, 1918. 

One of the first to propose an organization of World War 
veterans, and to carry through as one of the founders, was the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., then a Lieut. Colonel in the now famous 
ist Division. His activities were an outgrowth of a conversation 
with Sgt. William Patterson when both were convalescing at a 
base hospital in Paris from wounds received in the mid-summer 
Aisne-Marne battles. 

They agreed that they wanted to return to their respective 
organizations, as quickly as possible, ““get the whole job over’ 
and then “go home and start a veterans’ association for the good 
of the country.” 

Patterson was later killed in action. The weeks that followed 
the Armistice were busy and troubled for the leaders of the 
A.E.F.—moving more than a million men from the battle areas 
into the Army of Occupation or to winter billets in France, but 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., did not lose sight of the idea he had had 
that previous summer. 

His opportunity for giving it concrete form arrived about two 
months after hostilities ended. General Headquarters of the 
A.E.F. had a morale problem of considerable magnitude on its 
hands with the end of fighting. 

There were few professional soldiers in that army and the 
majority of the men “wanted out” and to get back home in the 
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states. Due to lack of ships to ferry them home, this would take 
months. To devise a means of overcoming this trouble, General 
Headquarters detailed 20 National Guard and Reserve Officers, 
representing 10 infantry divisions, the S.O.S. and other A.E.F. 
groups to meet at Paris with a group of regular army Officers. 

They met on February 15 and 16, 1919, reviewed the situation 
and drafted a number of recommendations to improve the lot of 
the A.E.F. rank and file. After this meeting, Roosevelt invited the 
20 officers to have dinner with him at the Allied Officers Club. 

At that dinner the American Legion was born. The 20 officers 
became a committee to spread the news that a caucus would be 
held on March 15 at Paris for further discussions and proposals 
of the Roosevelt plan. 

Enthusiasm for the March 15 caucus is attested by the fact 
that approximately 1,000 officers and enlisted men were present 
at Cirque de Paris. (Incidentally, Gerald Hackett, who has been 
a member of Nutley Post 70 for many years, attended that 
meeting. ) 

A caucus in the United States, early in May, 1919, was 
held in St. Louis and the first national convention of the American 
Legion was held in Minneapolis in November. 

Nutley Post 70 was formulated at a meeting held at the home 
of J. C. Buxton, on August 20, 1919. Buxton had circulated a 
petition and had 36 signatures on it before he was able to get the 
temporary charter which was necessary before an American 
Legion Post could be organized. 

The following Friday, August 22, 1919, Nutley Post 70 had 
its first meeting in Town Hall. It was at that meeting that Buxton 
was elected the first Nutley Commander; so Buxton is considered - 
the originator of Nutley Post 70. 

At its first meeting, it was decided that the picture of the 17 
Nutley men who had made the supreme sacrifice should be suit- 
ably framed and hung in a proper place wherever Post 70 met. 
The picture still hangs at Post Headquarters today. 

Through the offices of Capt. Prout, the men were able to secure 
the use of the Nutley Public Library basement as a Post Head- 
quarters from September 19, 1919, until the space was needed by 
the town’s growing library. From July 1, 1925, until July 27, 
1929, the Post then met in the Commissioners’ Rooms at Town 
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At this time the Post moved into its own (and present) head- 
quarters at $07 Franklin Avenue. This building, a revamped 
private dwelling, has suited the purposes of Post 70 very well and 
is still in use; however, present plans call for a new Post home 
to be built within two years. 

The Post announced that it has purchased property on Frank- 
lin Avenue near the Belleville line. 

Nutley Post was one of the few to get a good start financially. 
At the conclusion of the war, the Nutley Community Chest found 
itself with several thousand dollars on hand, of which they 
donated about $4,000 to Post 70. This was spent on furnishing 
the club rooms in the Library basement and the purchase of 
Liberty Bonds. 

Two captured cannons were donated by the Town Commis- 
sioners, a pool table from Grace Episcopal Church, a piano from 
St. Mary’s Church and $108 from the Honorary Club. The latter 
organization was made up of men who would pay fees each 
week to pay for gift packages to send to servicemen overseas. 

At the termination of the war, this club held a “Welcome 
Home” dinner for returning servicemen and a clam bake at the 
“Fire Box’ Picnic Grove on Washington Avenue. 

It was during the Spring of 1920, through the efforts of Miss 
Klause, an ex-service Nurse of Nutley, the Women’s Auxiliary 
of Post 70 was formed. It has been the staunchest supporter of 
the post; in fact, its helping hand has aided the post through 
many stormy days. | 

In 1926, the Post created a drum and bugle corps. It was a 
colorful outfit with the blue jackets, golden breeches and highly 
polished brass hats. Many Nutley citizens will long remember 
them as they marched proudly around town in parades. 

They participated in many Legion parades throughout the 
state and marched in the National Convention parade in New 
York City in 1937. The corps was later disbanded due to the 
aging of the members and the stamina required for this par- 
ticipation. 

Accompanying the drum corps on most of its parades, was a 
jalopy known to the members as “The Brass Hat.” It was a cut 
down model T, with a huge brass hat serving as the roof. The car 
was used as advertising for various charitable drives in Nutley. 
Many of the Post’s older members have a sheepish grin when 
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some of the incidents are recalled. Most will tell you how it 
ended its career during a parade on Fifth Avenue, New York in 
1937, when it caught fire and was virtually destroyed. 

It was during a state convention at Asbury Park in 1935, that 
word was received that a ship had caught fire and volunteers were 
needed. Some members from Post 70 answered that call. They 
helped row boats, carried stretchers, aided the cold and needy 
and helped set up first aid stations. The next day, the newspapers 
blazoned the story of the “Morro Castle.” 

On Armistice Day, 1935, a memorial tablet to Dr. George B. 
Philhower was erected in Memorial Parkway, near the World 
War I Boulder, to honor the late doctor, who was the main ad- 
vocate of the Memorial Parkway that was laid out and dedicated 
to honor the men of Nutley who served in World War I. 

Enactment of the G.I. Bill of Rights was the outstanding legis- 
lative accomplishment of the Legion during 1944. Millions of 
veterans owe their education to this Federal Government pro- 
gram, which was the result of the Legion’s fight for every veteran 
to have an equal right to an education. 

Of no less, or scarcely less, importance to the Legion’s legis- 
lative program, was the passage and Presidential approval of the 
bill providing for the widows and orphans of World War I, which 
was brought to a successful conclusion in December, 1944, there- 
by completing the Legion’s four point program of 10 years 
standing. 

American Legion, Post 70, while it has never entered into poli- 
tics of any kind in Nutley, because it is against the policy of 
National Headquarters, nevertheless, has been very active civ-. 
ically and can boast of many accomplishments in its 40 years of 
existence. 

First, and foremost has been its respect to deceased veterans 
and to the widows or orphans. Services for the dead have always 
been administered whenever requested. A flag pole was presented 
to the Nutley Public Library and erected on the lawn in the spot 
where the World War II memorial pole now stands. The honor 
roll where it now stands is the culmination of the work of the 
Post 70, which kept the records of service men and women in 
front of the Town Hall during the conflict. 

The Legion painted the name Nutley on the roof of the Frank- 
lin Theatre, on the north and south sides. This had been requested 
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by the Aviation Authorities in 1928. The Post is the recipient of 
a scroll, signed by Colonel Lindbergh thanking them for their 
cooperation. 

In 1932, the Post sponsored a drive to help the unemployed and 
until the activity was taken over by the state on July 6, 1933, 
they amassed a total of many thousands of hours of work, which 
made a cash return to the unemployed of $29,695. 

On the evening of November 11, 1931, a live demonstration of 
the Battle of Belleau Wood was held in Memorial Park. Several 
hundred veterans were involved in this enactment. The demon- 
stration was witnessed by over 10,000 residents. 

The Nutley Home Guard Defense, which was organized by 
members of the American Legion was the forerunner of the police 
and fire auxiliaries. The present Nutley Police Reserves is the 
culmination of a group of Legionnaires who started the ball roll- 
ing in 1940. 

Major Harry Tribble, a past commander of Post 70, was the 
first chairman of the Nutley Defense Council. Charles S$. Ham- 
mond, also a past commander of Post 70, now serves as Deputy 
Chief of the Nutley Police Reserves. 

It was during World War II, when the government needed all 
the scrap iron it could get, that Post 70 gave up its cannon that 
stood in front of Post Headquarters from 1920 until 1943. In 
1954, the Post burned the mortgage on its present home on Frank- 
lin Avenue. 

During the Korean conflict Post 70 organized a “Clothes for 
Korea” drive and managed to gather over five tons of used 
clothing for shipment to the needy in Korea. 

Originated by Elmer “Legs” Lawrence, a past commander of 
Post 70, the annual Athletic Award, since 1947, has grown to be 
one of the outstanding sports awards in Nutley. The winners, two 
girls, and 21 boys, have represented eight different sports. 

Over 400 boys have participated in Post 70’s American Legion 
Junior Baseball program. Since the Boys’ State program was 
started by the American Legion in New Jersey, in 1946, Post 70 
has been instrumental in sending 75 boys to these sessions held 
at Rutgers University in New Brunswick. 

For one week, the boys learn how the state and national gov- 
ernment’s operate. They hold campaigns for elections, vote for 
their candidates on voting machines and elect a ‘“Boy Governor.” 
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The post service officer is constantly being alerted to new 
benefits in various government laws. Members and non-members 
of Post 70 have found the services available to them for filing 
claims for educational, medical or housing benefits. 

Parties are held for the veterans at East Orange Veterans’ 
Hospital and Lyons Hospital. Post 70 participates in Legion 
functions at all veterans hospitals throughout the state during 
the Christmas season by donating monies for gifts to these 
patients. 

They participate in the American Legion Essex County Blood 
Bank and the Child Welfare Committee has been commended by 
county and state officials of the Legion. The Post is active on the 
Essex County Juvenile Delinquency Committee. 

In 1958, Mrs. Mary B. Ryan, a former Army Nurse, made 
Post 70 stand out above others, when she was elected the first 
woman commander of a men’s Legion Post in Essex County. 

Post 70 has, since 1919, had only four men who served as 
commander for a second time: Charles S. Hammond, David 
Haliday, Raymond Van Vechtan and Arthur Hamilton. 

Since its inception, only two of its members have been awarded 
the golden membership card, indicating the Post has honored 
them with a life membership. Hammond received his gold card 
in 1957, and George W. Munns was the recipient in 1958. 

Two of Post 70’s commanders have been elected to higher of- 
fices. In 1935, J. Ray Bray, and in 1956, Earl J. Crawford, served 
as Essex County commanders. 

The members of Post 70, American Legion, have come from 
all walks of life, and it proves that one man in the Legion is as 
good as the next man—there is no class or caste among them. 
Post 70 is very proud of its accomplishments and contributions 
to the community, state and nation. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
CHARLES ZIMMERMAN 


Forry-rour veterans from Nutley, having served overseas, 
formed the Stewart E. Edgar Post on September 20, 1920. The 
first meeting was held in Military Hall, corner of New Street 
and Elm Place. 


Charles Connolly, First Division Regular Army Engineers, 
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was elected the first Commander. He also served as the Post’s 
25th Commander. 

From Military Hall the Post moved to the Church Street 
School and established headquarters there. 

Later the Post purchased the home at 265 Washington Avenue. 
With volunteer help from the members, the building was put 
in shape as the Veterans of Foreign Wars Clubhouse. 

The Veterans have taken an active part in all town civic and 
patriotic activities. Members are represented on the Nutley Civic 
Celebrations Committee, the Nutley Police Reserves and the 
Volunteer Fire Department. Many take part in parades on our 
national holidays. 

During World War II the Post members took an active part 
in the Newspaper Drive, when the government made a call for 
old paper to use as containers. Civil War rifles and cannons 
owned by the Post were donated to the iron and brass Scrap 
Drives. 

A Senior and Junior Drum and Bugle Corps was initiated by 
the Post. 

The Post is represented on the Nutley Veterans Council which 
gives the annual award—American of the Year. 

Each month the members and their families donate blood to 
the Essex County V.F.W. Blood Bank. 

The Post in 1960 has a roster of 110 members. An active 
auxiliary is headed by Mrs. Arthur Ludwigson. 

The present officers are: Commander, Carl Gardner; Senior 
Vice Commander, John Stankewitz; Junior Vice Commander, 
William Fusco; Adjutant, John McCann; Quartermaster, George 
Sinton; Chaplain, Earl Blair. 


AMVETS 


CARMEN A. ORECHIO 


Nor long after the first atomic bomb convinced the Japanese 
that theirs was a losing cause, as had been their ally Germany’s, 
Nutley’s many veterans were being released from military serv- 
ice and returning to the pleasant scenes of their pre-war days 
in Nutley. 

Casual conversations among the returning veterans led them 
to the desire to unite as a group to cement the relations gained 
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in World War II and render service to their fellow returnees 
from the great conflict. 

After several street corner conferences, the ex-soldiers, sailors 
and Marines, some of whom had joined either the American 
Legion or the Veterans of Foreign Wars during their military 
service, decided that the fledgling national veterans’ organization, 
the American Veterans of World War II (Amvets) was the unit 
to which they owed their affiliation and allegiance. 

Amvets had been founded on a national scale through the 
merger of some 30 organizations formed under different names 
and in many parts of the country during World War II. 

Nutley was the 30th in the country to receive an Amvets 
charter, which was granted on March 25, 1946. 

Those appearing as charter members were: Dr. Albert L. 
Gaydos, John J. Pinajian, Frank J. Horan, John T. Sherman, 
Jack C. Young, George E. Karras, Albert I. Piro, William J. Lee, 
George Birmingham, Charles L. Shaw, John E. Drake, Eric J. 
Belmont, Patrick Piro, Rudolph W. Hanson, Joseph K. Driscoll, 
Ferdinand Baruth, Harry M. Nessis and William R. Simmons. 

During the organization year of 1946, other enlistees who are 
still on the membership roll were Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth, 
Anthony W. Andriola, Thomas D’Ambola, Michael F. Catania, 
Edgar Fendrich, Clarence Kincaid, Frank LoCurcio, Leonard 
Peduto, Dr. Sidney Rogoff, Gino Giua, Amuel Lardier, Thomas 
Ciccarelli, Walter H. Schmittzeh, Wallace T. Small, George H. 
Siegel, Rocco Liuzzi, Joseph Viola, Michael Viteritto and Irving 
Zucker. 

William J. Lee, a finance company junior executive at the time 
and son of one of Nutley’s early families, a combat veteran of the 
U.S. Navy, was elected as the first commander of the Amvets, 
which held its initial formal meeting at the Commission Cham- 
bers in the Town Hall in November, 1946. 

Lee was a sparkplug and leading light in the Amvets until 
moving to upper New York State six years ago. He still retains 
his membership. 

Looking for quarters in which they could also hold social func- 
tions, the Amvets made arrangements with Monsignor Anthony 
DiLuca, pastor of Holy Family Church, to meet at the former 
Catholic Youth Center on Franklin Avenue. 

George Birmingham, now credit manager for Hahne & Co., 
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was the second commander; and W. Howard Young, the third. 
An odd coincidence is that the first three commanders have long 
since moved from Nutley. 

The first project to gain the attention of the Amvets was the 
World War II Memorial proposal. A committee worked with 
other veterans’ organizations and civic groups which finally 
settled on the imposing memorial erected on the Town Hall 
Green. 

Albert L. Manchee, R. H. Macy & Co. president, was later 
honored by Post 30 for his unselfish services in heading the World 
War memorial project, receiving a “Distinguished Citizen’ 
award. 

The Amvets were up with the leaders in the movement to pro- 
vide temporary housing accommodations for returning veterans, 
who found themselves facing a critical housing shortage on their 
return to town, many of them having been forced to move their 
families in crowded quarters with their parents. 

Commander Lee headed the screening committee for the hous- 
ing program, which position he resigned after being appointed 
project manager by Commissioner John H. Lucy. 

The other housing project managers for both state and federal 
veterans temporary housing all came from Post 30—Jack Schwar- 
zenbek, John T. Sherman and Rocco Liuzzi. 

In December of 1946 the World War II veterans staged a 

/boxing show before a capacity crowd at Park School, and repeated 
the event in April, 1947. 

After several years of meeting at the Catholic Youth Center, 
which allowed the Amvets to mingle only twice a month, the 
ambitious vets began to consider securing a home of their own. 

Plans were set in motion under Anthony W. Andriola, fourth 
commander, who had been a top organizer in the now defunct 
Catholic War Veterans Post of Holy Family Church. 

The Amvets began negotiations first with Holy Family Church 
to acquire the property where they were holding their twice- 
monthly meetings, but when this project collapsed, the veterans 
decided to build their own clubhouse. Attempts were made to 
secure town-owned property on Chestnut Street but Commissioner 
Robert B. Anderson felt the neighbors would not welcome a vet- 
erans’ clubhouse and offered a town plot at Park Avenue and 
Walnut Street, which was finally purchased at a cost of $1,500. 
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In the search of the property, which was done by Attorney 
Benjamin Appel, a prominent Legionnaire, to whom Post 30 is 
in debt, it was ascertained that one of the former owners of the 
plot was the slain dictator, Benito Mussolini, who many of the 
local lads had helped to bring to his untimely and inglorious 
end. This fact was publicized in papers the country over. 

The Amvets were aided from their inception by Mayor Chen- 
oweth, who has been their judge advocate since the group’s incep- 
tion. The town’s first citizen was a delegate in September, 1947, 
to the National Department’s third annual convention at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

This was a history-making session for the Amvets, who voted 
in the negative by an overwhelming margin to merge with the 
American Veterans’ Committee, known—yjustly or not—as a 
pink-tinted group. 

Mayor Chenoweth was honored by the Amvets in October, 
1956, at a banquet held at the Robin Hood Inn, for 12 years of 
continuous service as judge advocate. He also framed the Post's 
constitution and by-laws. 

The Amvets have set a precedent in honoring outstanding mem- 
bers for achievements with testimonial dinners, and they have 
staged many highly successful affairs of that nature, in addition 
to the one held for Mayor Chenoweth. 

Francis T. Buel and Salvatore Dimichino were honored when 
promoted to sergeants in the police department and at another 
function Amfren Gerald Ferraro and Trustee August E. Negra 
were feted for appointments as captain and sergeant respectively. 

The fourth sell-out affair held last Spring honored Buel for. 
his promotion to a captaincy; William Knust and Dom Casciano 
on achieving sergeant and Harry Jacques and Dominick Daddio 
on promotions to Fire Department captains. 

Another testimonial dinner held a year ago March at the San 
Carlo in Lyndhurst honored George H. Siegel, who has held an 
elective or appointive position every year since Post 30's start 
and has also been editor of the monthly Fox Hole News, re- 
cently renamed Amvetically Yours. 

On October 16, 1948, the World War II alumni staged their 
first “Miss Nutley” contest at the then Park School with Miss 
Catherine Hild winning the honor and later going on to fame as 
a model. 
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This competition was originally scheduled for the I.T.T. club- 
house on Washington Avenue, but the violent hurricane made 
that place inaccessible to transportation and the site was changed. 

This Spring the Amvets will stage a competition to select a 
“Miss Amvet” to represent the Post at the state finals in Lake- 
wood in June, the winner to represent New Jersey at the 1960 
national convention in Miami Beach. 

On April 24, 1953, under the chairmanship of Negra, the 
Amvets staged an Eastern Paraplegic Wheel Chair basketball 
game, introducing this therapeutic sports activity to Nutley sports 
fans. 

The event was staged the following two years and Post 30 was 
awarded a plaque by the national association for paraplegic 
welfare. 

After their purchase of the Park Avenue site from the town, 
the Amvets proceeded with their building plans under the lead- 
ership of Liuzzi, a real estate broker, who later became Post 30’s 
seventh commander. 

The building was formally opened for the installation of the 
sixth commander, Edwin Von Hoene, in April, 1951. The build- 
ing was financed by the issue of bonds, sold to members and civic- 
minded Nutley citizens. 

The veterans were not without their financial difficulties and 
. on one occasion over $1,500 was raised in direct gifts from the 
membership to pay off a long patient mortgagee, a local builder, 
Louis Rossi, Jr. 

When the final mortgage payment was made in 1956, a mort- 
gage-burning ceremony, conducted by Mayor Chenoweth and 
Board of Education President Edward J. Lenihan, long time 
finance officer, was held at post headquarters. 

Honored guests were the proprietors of Brookdale Beverages, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pieretti, of Bloomfield, who refinanced the 
building. The bonds remaining in circulation are scheduled for 
retirement soon. 

The Amvets celebrated in August, 1947, the granting of a 
national charter from Congress, the only World War II organi- 
zation to be so recognized. 

When the United States entered the Korean Conflict in 1950, 
the Amvets National Department ruled in favor of making 
Korean War veterans eligible for membership, and the name of 
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the organization was officially changed to American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea. The eligible period for the Korean 
veterans extends from June 25, 1950, to July 27, 1953. 

In 1955, the World War II veterans conceived the idea of 
forming an associate group of non-veterans to aid them with their 
objectives and projects, and so AMFRENS (friends of Amvets) 
was formed. 

This group now numbers more than 50 members, comprising 
mainly Nutley business men and civic-minded citizens. The unit 
has been of unmeasurable assistance to the Nutley veterans. 

For his part in forming Amfrens, Siegel, a former commander 
and currently public relations and service officer, was cited by the 
Amvets national department and the Nutley model for Amfrens 
has been copied by posts throughout the country. 

Siegel and former commander Anthony J. Capriglione recently 
aided in the formation of an Amfrens post in West New York, 
home post of former national commander Dom Strada, head of 
the parks department in that city. 

Several years after the formation of Amvets, an auxiliary post 
was organized, the president for the first two years being Mrs. 
John T. Sherman, wife of a charter member and long-time 
adjutant. 

Other auxiliary presidents have been Mrs. Marie D’Ambola, 
Mrs. Edna Walsh, Mrs. Margaret Rummel, Mrs. Eleanor Kin- 
caid, Mrs. Muriel Narish, Mrs. Geraldine Amoscato, Mrs. Jean 
Tangorra and the current leader, Mrs. Josephine Viteritto. 

The Amvets have never forgotten their more unfortunate 
comrades who are confined to Veterans’ Administration facilities. 
at Lyons and East Orange, holding many ward parties through- 
out the years, as has the Auxiliary. 

The veterans have also provided Christmas and Thanksgiving 
baskets for needy veterans’ families and among other projects 
spearheaded the drive to secure funds for schooling of the blind 
daughter of a Nutley veteran. 

In 1959, the Post lost its first members through death, former 
third vice commander Archibald Stone and Samuel Strafaci. Am- 
vets’ rites were conducted at the services for both men and 
graveside urns were contributed to the families. 

As the Amvets met in 1959 to elect their 14th commander, 
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members recalled their leaders of the past, who saw them 
through the lean years, in this succession: William J. Lee, 1946- 
47; George Birmingham, 1947-48; William Howard Young, 
1948-49; Anthony W. Andriola, 1949-50; John T. Sherman, 
1950-51; Edwin A. Von Hoene, 1951-52; Rocco Liuzzi, 1952- 
53; Frederick J. McBride, 1953-54; George H. Siegel, 1954-55; 
Walter H. Wilhelm, 1955-56; Anthony J. Capriglione, 1956-57: 
Martin G. Bross, Jr., 1957-58; and Carmen A. Orechio, current 
commander. 

Only one commander has succeeded himself, Capriglione 
achieving that distinction in being elected in April, 1956, and 
again in October of that year. 

A change in the national constitution required all posts to 
hold their elections in September, instead of in April, and so 
Post 30 re-elected Capriglione after his first short term. 

Three Amvets have been awarded life memberships, Caprig- 
lione, Siegel and Liuzzi. 

The Amvets began the construction of a modern building, 
which more than doubled their facilities, needed for an ever- 
growing membership. 

The target date for the formal opening was Veterans’ Day, 
November 11, 1959. Construction was under the direction of 
former commander Andriola, a building contractor, and was 
financed by $150 loans from members and Amfrens and with a 
mortgage granted by a Clifton friend of the Post. 

The estimated cost of the structure is $25,000. The new 
building will be used mainly as a meeting place and for social 
functions, while the older structure will be used for recreation 
exclusively. 

Amvets take particular pride in their sponsorship of the state 
championship baton twirling tournament. 

The veterans feel this is a strong weapon in combating juvenile 
delinquency and have received a national citation for their efforts 
in this direction. 

The event has been held in Nutley for five consecutive years, 
through the efforts of Capriglione, whose daughter, Debbie, has 
been an outstanding twirler, having given several hundred ex- 
hibitions of her skill throughout the Mid-Atlantic States and 
New England. 
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The World War II veterans started a vigorous membership 
campaign in 1959, their objectives being 250 members and 100 
on the roll of Amfrens. 

They have been overcoming formidable obstacles since their 
inception 14 years ago when a good-sized telephone booth could 
have held all their members. The Amvets feel that their new 
building will be a credit to the town and enable them to better 
serve veterans and their families and their members in embodi- 
ment of their motto, “We Fought Together—Let’s Serve To- 
gether.” 
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Nee yeLOUGE. NO..1290,.B.P.O. ELKS 


EVERETT ZABRISKIE 


Preamble to Constitution 


oe inculcate the principles of Charity, Justice, Brotherly 


Love and Fidelity; to promote the welfare and enhance 

the happiness of its members; to quicken the spirit of 
American patriotism; to cultivate good fellowship and to per- 
petuate itself as a fraternal organization. 

Nutley Lodge No. 1290, B.P.O. Elks was instituted October 
12, 1912, upon a dispensation granted by the Grand Lodge of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks on August 17, 1912, 
to forty-four (44) Charter Members to form a subordinate 
Lodge of the Order. A Charter was granted on July 9, 1913, by 
Grand Lodge. 

Since the Lodge was instituted, more than 550 Nutley residents 
have joined its membership, many of them prominent citizens of 
the community. 

Most important has been our effort to help crippled children 
in which we have been engaged since 1927, when, with informa- 
tion obtained from churches, schools and other sources, with the 
aid of a nurse engaged for the purpose, we went to work on the 
case histories of seventy crippled children in Nutley. Assisted 
by local doctors and outstanding specialists, with cooperation 
of hospitals in New Jersey and New York, through the years we 
have helped many crippled children. 

Recently our Crippled Children’s Committee purchased an 
iron lung and presented it to the Town of Nutley. 

Christmas baskets are distributed to the needy each year by 
the Lodge and our Ladies’ Auxiliary distributes baskets at 
Thanksgiving time. Assistance is rendered in other forms at all 
times to worthy causes. 

The observance of Flag Day is mandatory in our Order and we 
hold services each year to which all organizations and the public 
are invited to participate. Navy Day is also publicly observed. 
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Nutley Lodge of Elks had an active part in the war efforts of 
the Town of Nutley. In World War I one of our members, Ray- 
mond Blum, gave his life on the field of battle. In World War II 
fifty of our members served in the armed forces of the U.S.A. 

In the Home Defense activities many of our members served 
in the various units of Air Raid Wardens, Police Reserves, Fire 
Reserves, etc., and our Lodge sponsored patriotic, training and 
enlistment programs. 

We supported our Grand Lodge, our State Elks Association, 
the Red Cross and others in drives for funds to help in the war 
effort. We invested Lodge funds in United States War Bonds. 

Framed citations on the walls of our Elks Lodge testify to 
some of our contributions during the war. 

We continue in the work of assisting returned veterans in need 
of assistance and to further the present enlistment appeal of the 
United States of America. 

Nutley Lodge of Elks held meetings and had clubrooms in the 
Masonic Hall building from the date of Institution, October 12, 
1912, until September 30, 1938. 

The Cornerstone of the present Elks Home at 242 Chestnut 
Street was laid on July 24, 1938, and meetings of the Lodge have 
been held there since October 1, 1938. 

An addition to the Home was completed October, 1959. 

The present officers are: Diron Avedisian, Exalted Ruler; John 
Kovack, Leading Knight; H. David Stamm, Loyal Knight; 
Ralph Kimball, Lecturing Knight; Leonard Ciccone, Esquire ; 
Lester Hrbek, Chaplain; Stanley Novaco, Secretary; Robert 
Richardson, Inner Guard; George Boudreau, Tiler; Clarence - 
Iliffe, Organist; Andrew Hutch, Treasurer. 

Trustees are: Dr. Robert Citrino, Chairman; Matthew J. 
Coyle, Louis Alberts, Everett Zabriskie and Dr. Joseph Brown. 

Past Grand Exalted Ruler: William J. Jernick. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
St. Mary’s Council No. 2346, Nutley, New Jersey 


GEORGE T. TROY 


Tue Cuapter of the above Council originated under date of 
February 5, 1922, and the first Grand Knight, Alfred Bourgeois 
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was elected for the term dating 1922-24. The names on the 
original charter, numbered around ninety-six, including Officers 
and T’rustees. At present the roster shows some three hundred 
and twenty-five. 

The first meeting place was in the upper floor of the “Old 
St. Mary’s School” now torn down, to make room for more 
modern structures, and to meet the needs of the crowth of the 
Church and School. Following the vacancy at the school, the 
Council held their meetings in the Masonic rooms on Franklin 
Avenue, in the building now owned by Morris’. 

Due to the growth of membership, new quarters had to be se- 
cured; the old St. Mary’s Church, having been replaced by first 
the School Building on Melrose Place, and later the new Church, 
left the old building unoccupied. This was obtained by the 
Council, and remodeled inside, suitable for a meeting place and 
hall, where various functions can be held—Christmas parties and 
meetings. 

The present Grand Knight of the Council, John F. Healy, of 
Nutley, N.J., and the Monsignor James J. Owens (the Chaplain), 
with our present Mayor Harry Chenoweth, Advocate, are among 
the oldest members. The activities of the Council are many, from 
the National, State, County and local affairs. The Council spon- 
sors a local Boy Scout Troop, a blood bank for the Council mem- 
bers and family, bowling team, soft-ball, and participates in the 
Parish affairs, when assistance is required. The largest percentage 
of members, are residents of Nutley, N.J. but some are from 
Belleville and surrounding towns and cities, where they have 
moved, due to business, and other reasons. Iwo of the oldest 
members of the Council, now reside in Trenton, N.J. and one 
member has just returned from South America, where he had been 
located for some twenty years, and now retired. The membership 
consists of both Associate and Insurance members, and those who 
qualify, can obtain our Insurance for members of their families 
also. 

The present officers are: Rt. Reverend Monsignor James J. 
Owens, Chaplain; Grand Knight, John F. Healy; Deputy Grand 
Knight, Ernest L. Dion; Chancellor, Chester Murphy; Financial 
Secretary, John Murray; Recorder, Albert Donado; Warden, 
Thomas Noone; Treasurer, Lester B. Radigan; Lecturer, John 
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De Kenipp; Advocate, Harry W. Chenoweth. Trustees are: 
William Cundiff, William Sypher and Theodore Wisneski. 


NUTLEY LODGE NOMi67 5 so eAeee 


FRANK R. FORRESTER 


Nutrey Lopcr No. 167, F. & A. M. was instituted under dis- 
pensation by Most Worshipful James H. Durand, Grand Master 
on November 1, 1893. Its warrant which was presented on 
March 5, 1894, names it Nutley Lodge and gives its location 
as Franklin, N.J., the name of the town at that time. 

The charter members were Lewis M. Thatcher, Adrian Vree- 
land, David W. Sherwood, Ernest Faith, James Guiles, George 
S. Coe, Ben N. Marsh, and Jabez Freeman. Its first officers were: 
Lewis M. Thatcher, Worshipful Master; Adrian Vreeland, Senior 
Warden; David Sherwood, Junior Warden. 

Nutley Lodge originally met in Rusby’s Hall which was 
located opposite the present High School on Franklin Avenue. 
It later met in Dittig’s Hall on the top floor of the building still 
standing at the northeast corner of Chestnut Street and Hamilton 
Place. It moved to the Masonic Hall at High Street and Franklin 
Avenue in 1905 and from there to the present Masonic Temple 
on Chestnut Street in 1954. 

Nutley Lodge participated in the laying of the cornerstone 
of the Nutley Free Public Library by Most Worshipful Fred E. 
Tilden, Grand Master, on November 29, 1913. Many of its mem- 
bers both past and present have taken an active part in the civic 
life of Nutley some having served as Mayor, Commissioners, 
members of the Board of Education and in other civic posts. 

Nutley Lodge supports the Masonic Home at Burlington 
operated by the New Jersey Masonic Home and Charity Founda- 
tion, as well as local charities. It co-sponsors two youth groups, 
Nutley Chapter Order of DeMolay for Boys and Nutley Assembly 
No. 54 Order of the Rainbow for Girls. Its other affiliated or- 
ganizations are Nutley Chapter No. 121, Order of the Eastern 
Star and Nutley Craftsmen’s Club. 

The present officers of Nutley Lodge are: George C. Graham, 
Worshipful Master; Langdon A. Wagner, Senior Warden; Bur- 
ton E. Wright, Junior Warden; Clifford W. George, P.M., 
Treasurer; Herbert B. Reed, Secretary; Robert W. Simpson, 
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Chaplain; George F. Steutel, Senior Deacon; Willard S. Bell, 
Junior Deacon; R. Keith Anderson, Sr. Master of Ceremonies; 
Sherman S. Haggerty, Jr., Jr. Master of Ceremonies; Samuel C. 
Watkins, Senior Steward; Robert W. Landis, Junior Steward; 
Irwin T. Jacobus, Marshal; Clarence B. Iliffe, Organist ; Robert 
Baird, Jr., Tyler; Frank R. Forrester, P.M., Historian. 
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NUTLEY NEWSPAPERS 


ANN A. TROY 


HE Franklinite, a small single sheet, started in 1890, 

was the first evidence of newspaper enterprise in Frank- 

lin (or Nutley). This little paper was edited by E. F. 

Bassford and printed on a small press by W. C. Ryan. The 

Franklinite was published at varying intervals till 1893, when 
it was consolidated with the Nutley Review. 

The Nutley Review was started in October, 1892, by C. D 
Bailey and J. Smith. Mr. Smith soon retired, disapproving of 
the “radical” policy of Mr. Bailey. The latter’s extreme views 
soon brought his paper into disfavor, and he desired to merge it 
with the Franklintte. This was accomplished in 1893, and the 
Nutley Review was the name retained. Mr. Bailey continued 
as manager and Mrs. Bassford as editor. On account of the 
serious illness of Mr. Bailey, however, the Nutley Review 
soon came to an end. 

In a few months, another little paper appeared, called the 
Rising Sun, established by G. R. Miller. The editor used 
most of his space for a long serial poem composed by himself. 
When the poem was finished, Mr. Miller, finding himself out of 
favor with his fellowtownsmen, sold his paper to William Taylor, 
brother of Bayard Taylor. | 

The Réstng Sun now became The Nutley Sun and was en- 
larged and improved in 1894. In 1900, Mr. Taylor assigned his 
interests to J. D. Foy, who made the “Sun” the “Legal Paper 
of the Town of Nutley.” Under this last ownership the paper 
was developed into a substantial success. 

The Nutleyan, another newspaper of Nutley, started in 
September, 1906, but was short lived. 

The Nutley Sun was sold in November 1938 to Russell Hay. 
In September, 1947, Ralph E. Heinzen became Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Frank Orechio, in April, 1959, purchased The Nutley Sun 
and Printing business from Mr. Heinzen and became Editor and 
Publisher. 
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The present circulation is 8,000. 

At a meeting of the New Jersey Press Association, October 21, 
1960, held in New Brunswick, The N utley Sun was awarded first 
place for Social Page excellence and third place for Classified 
Advertising section. These awards were given in the Suburban 
Weeklies category, Class A, with circulation above 6,000. 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON 
FRANK J, CHURCH 


STARTED in 1871, when the late George La Monte obtained a 
patent for the manufacture of safety paper, George La Monte & 
Son is Nutley’s oldest industry. 

Since its inception three quarters of a century ago the La Monte 
company has not only been an important factor in the American 
banking system, because of its manufacture of paper that insures 
the validity of checks and other financial documents, but it also 
has been an integral part of the growth of Nutley. The company 
employs 300 Nutley residents, and its officers and executives 
have long played an important role in the affairs of the town. 

The present La Monte company is the result of experiments in 

safety paper conducted by the original George La Monte and a 
paper company operated by J. and R. Kingsland. Until 1893 
J. and R. Kingsland manufactured paper for Mr. La Monte who 
perfected experiments in safety paper at the Kingsland factory. 
In 1897 the Kingsland Paper Mills were organized for the manu- 
facture of safety paper with the following officers: 
_ President, John Howe; secretary, Thomas J. O’Neil; treasurer, 
W. L. Sergeant, and Mrs. Margaret Kingsland, wife of Joseph 
Kingsland. The Kingsland Paper Mills built the first factory 
structure on the present site of the La Monte company. 

In 1905, George La Monte and his son, George M. La Monte, 
merged with the Kingsland Paper Mills, the officers of the result- 
ing company being: President, George La Monte; vice president, 
George M. La Monte; secretary, Mr. O’Neil; treasurer, Mr. 
Sergeant; plant superintendent and a director, John Howe. 

The present officers of George La Monte & Son are as follows: 

George V. La Monte, Chairman of the Board; George V. La 
Monte, Jr., President; Frank J. Church, Treasurer and General 
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Manager; David Nichols, Vice President and Secretary; Wilbur 
D. Clare, Vice President. 

Besides George V. La Monte, who is the third generation of 
La Montes in the company, Mr. La Monte’s son, George V. La 
Monte, Jr., also is with the concern, having rejoined it after a 
tour of naval duty during which he saw action in the Pacific. 

Three generations of the O’Neil family also have been con- 
nected with the company, the late Thomas J. O’ Neil, his son, T. J. 
O’Neil, Jr., who died several years ago, and recently Thomas 
O’Neil Moore, who returned from Europe where he saw action 
as a pilot in the R.A.F. 

The first mill on the company’s present site on Kingsland Road 
was erected May 18, 1897, and was a one-story structure measur- 
ing 100 by So feet. Three years later its size was increased by the 
addition of twenty more feet. The present mill has floor space 
measuring 600 by goo feet, and a new shipping building has been 
constructed. The company for years maintained its principal 
offices in New York, but these were moved to the mill in 1931. 
Only sales offices are now maintained in Manhattan. 

The anniversary of the La Monte company really is the anni- 
versary of the beginning of safety paper, since the paper process 
discovered by the first La Monte was coincidental with the intro- 
duction of safety paper into American banking business. 

The national banking system instituted in 1863 had brought 
uniformity and validity to the paper money of the United States, 
which previously had been plagued by counterfeiting and con- 
fusion in the currency issued by state banks. What was needed, 
everybody agreed, was some device which would make checks 
and drafts drawn by a good maker on a good bank equally worthy 
of confidence wherever presented. Many would-be inventors 
wrestled in vain with the problem. 

Mr. La Monte, after much experimentation, patented a simple 
idea which quickly proved to be acceptable. The process gave 
scientific protection to negotiable instruments that safeguarded 
them from alteration. He called his invention “National Safety 
Paper,” and without the invention of safety paper bankers assert 
that the growth of American business would have been severely 
handicapped. Because of the validity of checks, this form of 
handling money came into increasing use, with the result that 
today Americans use vastly more checks per capita than any 
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Although the basic idea-which the first George La Monte hit 
upon is still the key to La Monte Safety Paper today, experience 
of three generations of safety paper manufacture, as well as con- 
stant experimentation, has brought many improvements and re- 
finements of the original idea. An extensive laboratory is main- 
tained for the scientific control of all production by the La Monte 
company and for the careful testing of new ideas. 

The La Monte paper is today not only used by thousands of 
banks throughout the world, but is also specified by additional 
thousands of corporations for their checks and other negotiable 
instruments. In the last generation the use of safety paper has 
spread to many industries, and today safety paper is used in rail- 
road, airplane, bus tickets, notes, certificates, cash slips, gift cer- 
tificates, advertising checks and coupon books and in the heavier 
weights of paper such as membership cards, identification cards 
and card tickets. 

The manufacture of safety paper at the La Monte plant is 
constantly under careful control. Every sheet is accounted for, 
and extreme care is taken to prevent any sheets from falling into 
irresponsible hands. All spoiled sheets are shredded to make them 
unfit for printing or lithographing. 


ITT FEDERAL LABORATORIES—A DIVISION 
SaeiverkiNALIONAT TELEPHONE AND 
EELEGRAPH GORKPORATION 


JOSEPH A. ABBOTT 


ON THE SITE of former Yountakah Country Club, where duffers 
once muttered over muffed putts, the Nutley headquarters of 
ITT Federal Laboratories were established in 1945. The subur- 
ban club atmosphere has changed over the past 16 years. Now in- 
stead of the warning shout “fore,” you’re more likely to hear the 
“five, four, three, two, one,” of a mock missile countdown. 

Since taking up residence in Nutley, ITT Federal Laboratories 
has become one of our country’s leading sources of military and 
commercial electronic systems. 

The roots of the International Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration’s research division can be traced to the earliest days of 
the electronic age. 
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One of the pioneers in this field was Dr. Lee de Forest, whose 
discovery of the vacuum tube oscillator made present-day elec- 
tronics possible. Dr. de Forest worked at Federal Telegraph 
Company in California. That organization later moved to New- 
ark where it became Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation. 

ITT Federal Laboratories emerged first then, in 1945, as a 
separate division with headquarters in Nutley. The firm’s title 
was changed in 1958 to ITT Laboratories and to ITT Federal 
Laboratories in 1960. 

Today, the combined experience of over 5,500 of these “neigh- 
bors” is at work to create dramatically new electronic systems. 
These range from navigation systems to guide interplanetary 
travelers to a device that computes and records small loan data 
for financial institutions. 

In the field of air navigation, radio aids have been developed 
for both military and civil aircraft capable of pinpointing their 
positions instantly and automatically over virtually any distance. 

Typical of these is Tacan (Tactical Air Navigation), installed 
by the U.S. Navy and Air Force, and now being integrated into 
the nation’s common military-civil air navigation system, Vortac. 

The first Tacan antenna, an operating system used to demon- 
strate and evaluate early developments, was mounted atop the 
Laboratories’ 300-foot microwave research tower. It was the 
prototype of the drum-shaped antenna clearly visible on the main- 
masts of the USS Forrestal, USS Saratoga and many of the other 
aircraft carriers now on active duty with the U.S. Navy. 

In the vitally important field of guided missiles, the Labora- 
tories has developed the airborne guidance for Talos and Terrier, 
Navy antiaircraft missiles; the entire computing, ground, air and 
tracking system for the Army’s “deadly accurate” artillery 
weapon; Lacrosse launching and firing controls, test and check- 
out equipment for Air Force Bomarc, a ground-to-air interceptor 
missile, and a modified transistorized guidance system for Talos. 

The Laboratories is also responsible for the installation of a 
450-mile missile “electronic scoreboard” along the west coast of 
Florida—Eglin Gulf Test Range for evaluating and testing Bo- 
marc missiles. 

Still another group of engineers with the aid of slide rules, 
drawing boards and electronic measuring instruments, are waging 
a silent war within the walls of ITT Federal Laboratories. It is a 
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conflict, not of bullets or ballistic missiles, but of invisible radio 
waves, radar, and—above all—human ingenuity. 

To the outsider the activities of the Electronic Countermeasures 
(ECM) group resemble a game. Simulating the electronic of- 
fensive moves of hostile forces, the engineers “‘counter” with de- 
fensive or counter-offensive equipment. 

The impartial judgment of a computer, unprejudiced device 
in the mock conflict, names the winner. 

ECM activity covers three broad areas: reconnaissance and 
information-gathering devices, heart of all countermeasures; ac- 
tive systems to deceive and disable hostile fire-control radar ; and 
passive countermeasures designed to detect and interpret enemy 
electromagnetic (radio-radar) signals. 

The Laboratories has continued to maintain its leadership in 
the field of radio communication. The world’s first three com- 
mercial “‘over-the-horizon” microwave radio links, including the 
first to carry television were engineered by the Laboratories and 
installed in 1957. 

Forerunner of these was an experimental “hop” from Nutley 
to Southampton, Long Island, which enabled engineers to de- 
velop the principles and equipment for “sophisticated” com- 
mercial systems. 

In the rapidly developing field of satellite communications, 
ITT Federal Laboratories has already contributed heavily in 
furnishing the ground communication equipment for the USS. 
Army’s Courier communication satellite. A complete experi- 
mental research facility for earth-space moon and satellite com- 
munication experiments has been set up at Nutley. . 

Research in other fields has produced smaller, more efficient 
components and brought to telephony for the first time, a number 
of all-electronic devices. One of those systems is the Automatic 
Message Recorder being installed at Newton and Flemington. 

By recording, first on a magnetic drum then on magnetic or 
paper tape all the information necessary for billing toll calls, the 
equipment makes it possible for subscribers to dial long-distance 
calls directly without the assistance of an operator. _ 

Similar studies led to the development of an electronic spectro- 
analyzer that can perform in a matter of minutes chemical 
analyses that previously took many hours and even days to com- 
plete; a plastic tissue equivalent to enable atomic scientists to 
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study the effects of atomic radiation; and a “low-noise” amplifier 
that promises to add range and reliability to microwave systems 
in the fields of communication, radar and radio astronomy. 

Use of the amplifier in the Army’s March 1959 Pioneer TV 
space probe, added 150,000 miles to the effective range of track- 
ing radars at the Huntsville, Alabama missile test site. 

The Laboratories’ modern research concepts are also bringing 
the latest electronic tools to inventory control, accounting, data 
processing and transmission for commerce and industry, tech- 
niques that may hold the key to some of tomorrow’s most spec- 
tacular scientific advances. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


BY PAUL J. CARDINAL 
VICE-PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


One of the principal pillars of New Jersey’s claim to be the 
“medicine chest of the nation” is Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
which manufactures drugs and fine pharmaceutical chemicals. 
The principal executive offices, and the manufacturing and re- 
search laboratories are located in Roche Park, Nutley, New Jer- 
sey. In addition to supplying a number of the most important 
medicinal products upon which physicians rely in their never- 
ending battle against disease, the firm manufactures a high per- 
centage of the nation’s required quantities of Vitamins A, Bu, 
Bs, Be, C, E, and K. Approximately 2,500 of New Jersey’s 
citizenry are employed at Roche Park. 

Like many of New Jersey’s thriving enterprises, Hoffmann- 
La Roche was formerly a New York company incorporated on 
June 20, 1905. At that time it was known as the Hoffmann-La 
Roche Chemical Works Inc. The trademark ‘Roche,’ and the 
slogan, ““Makers of Medicines of Rare Quality” had come to 
command the respect of the medical profession, and the entire 
pharmaceutical industry. By 1928, because of a rapidly expand- 
ing business, the need for much larger facilities than the 4-story 
building owned by the company on Cliff Street in Manhattan 
had become apparent. 

After a prolonged search of available sites in the New York 
Metropolitan area, the Nutley site was selected. It was deter- 
mined immediately that the plant manufacturing and research 
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laboratories would be the last word in external and internal 
beauty and cleanliness where requisites for safety, care, and 
quality would establish new high standards. The clean air and 
abundant space in Nutley provided the opportunity to achieve 
these things. 

On November 17, 1928, ground was broken for the new 
home of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., the name under which the 
company became a New Jersey corporation. Over a weekend the 
following June the arduous task of moving the firm’s entire 
manufacturing, laboratory and office equipment from New York 
was undertaken, and on Monday morning, June ery Ake Xe, 
business was being carried on at Nutley in practically normal 
fashion. From the approximately 165 employees in 1929, the 
company’s personnel at Nutley has grown to number approx- 
imately 2,500 today, thus bringing employment to some 2,300 
additional people in New Jersey, and adding proportionately to 
the area’s purchasing power. Most of those working throughout 
the plant are from the Essex-Passaic Counties area. From the 
four original buildings on a 23-acre plot, Hoffmann-La Roche 
has grown in physical size to $5 major buildings on a 104-acre 
plot. 

Hoffmann-La Roche business is divided into four major fields 
of interest. From the earliest days, it has been a recognized 
source for certain “fine” medicinal chemicals sold principally to 
other pharmaceutical manufacturers, and in recent years, orig- 
inal Roche research has put the company into a commanding 
position in the bulk vitamin field. Hoffmann-La Roche was the 
first to announce commercial scale production, using the marvels 
of synthetic chemistry, in manufacturing ascorbic acid (Vita- 
min C), riboflavin (Vitamin B.), dl-alpha-tocopherol acetate 
(Vitamin E in the form adopted as the international standard), 
Vitamin K in water-soluble form (Synkayvite), and most re- 
cently, Vitamin A. Basic research positions also enabled Roche 
to become a leading quality producer of thiamine (Vitamin B:), 
pyridoxine (Vitamin Be), Biotin (Vitamin H), and Panthenol 
(pantothenyl alcohol). At Nutley, huge buildings have been 
constructed for production of these vitamins by the ton. 

A further Roche research triumph resulted in the synthetic 
production of pure beta-carotene, a vegetable form of Vitamin 
A, and a pigment which gives the characteristic color to carrots. 
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Secondly, and contributing greatly to the ever-growing esteem 
cultivated for the trademark ‘Roche’ over the past five decades 
is the Hoffmann-La Roche line of some 50-odd pharmaceutical 
specialties. These high-quality ethical prescription remedies are 
marketed by the firm’s Roche Laboratories division. They are 
not advertised directly to the public, but their names have 
become legion throughout the medical and dental professions, 
the drug trade, and the hospital world. 

No product stays permanently in the number one spot in a 
pharmaceutical company’s sales. Continuous costly research 
must be carried on for new products if a company aims to keep 
pace with medical progress. Roche is among the leaders be- 
cause it has consistently invested large sums in research and 
development. Roche has counted among its leading products the 
first injectable digitalis, Digalen, the first injectable whole 
opium, Pantopon, a series of sleep-inducing and pain-relieving 
agents of which Allonal, Alurate and Noludar are outstanding 
examples, Prostigmin (now in the U.S. Pharmacopeia as neo- 
stigmine), Vi-Penta and several other vitamin products, the 
sulfonamids Gantrisin and Madribon, the isoniazids (Roche 
shared the 1955 Albert Lasker award given by the American 
Public Health Association for exceptional achievement in med- 
ical research for its part in the break-through of the treatment of 
tuberculosis), and the tranquilizing-like product, Librium. 

Thirdly, an Animal Nutrition division was added to sell spe- 
cial bulk vitamins and other products for use in animal feeds. 

Fourth, the newest member of the Roche family is an Aro- 
matics division which sells synthetic aromatic chemicals to the 
perfume and soap industries. 

As a result of these achievements in synthetic chemistry, the 
Hoffmann-La Roche enterprise in the United States has grown 
to the size where there is now a storage warehouse in Clifton, 
and four warehouses and distributing centers located in Atlanta, 
Georgia; Dallas, Texas; Oakland, California; and Skokie, 
Illinois. There is also a large stand-by plant, not activated, in 
Cambridge, Ohio, plus a 200-acre area for expansion in the 
distant future in White Township, Warren County, New Jersey. 

The company’s total personnel, numbering 3000 in May, 1961, 
find Roche a good place to work. Its buildings and grounds afford 
pleasant, healthy working conditions and the company is known 
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for its forward-looking personnel policies. It has a liberal, well- 
rounded security program, including hospital and medical care 
insurance, life insurance and retirement annuities. There are a 
number of paid holidays each year, a liberal vacation plan and, 
for a number of years past, service bonuses. 

Special attention is given to employee health and welfare. 
There is a Safety Department, headed by a qualified Safety En- 
gineer. The company maintains a dispensary under the super- 
vision of a full-time physician. 

There is a well-rounded recreation program involving sports 
for young and old, male and female. Inter- and/or intra-plant 
sports include softball, golf, bowling, tennis, fishing and rifle- 
shooting. 

The Roche Research Club, a branch of the Research Society 
of America, provides interesting speakers on scientific subjects 
at its monthly meetings. There is an active camera club and 
choral group. 

The company is an industrial citizen of both Essex and Pas- 
saic Counties of New Jersey—the county line runs through the 
plant grounds. Roche is a taxpayer in the municipalities of both 
Nutley (Essex County) and Clifton (Passaic County). It has 
aimed to be a good citizen by making its grounds an asset to 
both communities. Large sums of money have been spent for a 
building especially equipped to neutralize and purify waste wa- 
ter before it enters sewer lines; also for an incinerator which 
facilitates the disposal of both solid and liquid wastes and helps 
greatly to minimize odors which are a part of so many manu- 
facturing processes. 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Nutley is one of many Roche enterprises 
throughout the world. The parent company is F. Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co., Ltd. in Basle, Switzerland. Separate manufacturing 
operations are carried on in 21 countries and there are agency 
arrangements in others. As a result, Roche products are available 
in practically every country except Red China, Russia and Cuba. 
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ARCHIE C. BARBATA 


Untit June, 1906, Nutley had no banking facilities whatever. 
The establishment of the first Nutley bank was due to the initia- 
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tive of General Bird W. Spencer of Passaic, President of the 
Peoples Bank and Trust Company of that city. His plan was 
to enlist the interest of local people, but to retain the control 
himself. 

Accordingly, the certificate of incorporation of the Bank of 
Nutley was filed in the Office of the Clerk of Essex County on 
November 15, 1905, by the following persons: Bird W. Spencer, 
John Howe,** Thomas Nichols, Sr., Wilson G. Kierstead,* Wil- 
liam ‘A. Lambert,* J. Edward Weeks, Annie L. Van Winkle,* 
James R. Hay,* Edward E. Poor, Richard J. Scoles. 

It was not until June 5, 1906, that the first meeting of incor- 
porators was held in what is now the Health Department Office 
in Town Hall. The Bank of Nutley then came into being. Bird 
W. Spencer was its first President; Richard J. Scoles was its first 
Vice President and J. Edward Weeks was its first Cashier. Thomas 
J. O'Neil and William F. Dittig became Vice Presidents on 
June 18, 1906. The first Directors were: Bird W. Spencer, James 
R. Hay, Wilson G. Kierstead, William F. Dittig, John Howe, 
Thomas J. O’Neil, Thomas Nichols, Sr., Edmund Wright, Rich- 
ard J. Scoles, J. Edward Weeks, Edward E. Poor. 

John V. Bouvier, grandfather of our First Lady, Jacqueline 
Kennedy, was elected to the Board of Directors on October 22, 
1907, serving until 1908. 

At its inception, Bank of Nutley offered many services which 
were incorporated into five departments including the Com- 
mercial Department handling checking accounts of which there 
were approximately 25; Provident Department handling savings 
accounts; Safe Deposit Department; Foreign Department; and . 
Mortgage Department handling loans on first mortgages on im- 
proved properties located in Nutley. 

By 1910, the Bank had outgrown its original simple quarters, 
necessitating the erection of the building at Chestnut and Vincent 
Place which housed the Bank until 1926. By July 1914, the 
bank’s deposits had grown from $3,048.90, at the close of the 
first day’s business, to $450,000; this was an average annual 
increase of $56,000 since incorporation eight years before, con- 
cluding what may be termed the first chapter of the Bank’s history. 

After realizing the advantages of local control, on a day in 
April, 1914, a group of public spirited Nutley citizens, headed 


1 Those marked with an asterisk were from Nutley; the others from out-of-town. 
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by John Howe and Thomas J. O’Neil, bought the controlling 
interest from General Spencer and his associates. On April 28, 
1914, John Howe became President and ushered in the second 
period of growth and prosperity. 

From 1914 to 1926, deposits increased at an average annual 
gain of almost $184,000. This expansion is all the more note- 
worthy, considering the fact that several of these twelve years 
may be termed war years. 

In December, 1919, the Bank entered the Federal Reserve 
System. The Directors took this action to afford depositors the 
benefit of the safest and most flexible system of banking yet 
devised. 

On June 16, 1914, Thomas J. O’Neil was elected President 
after the death of John Howe on May 13. Under Mr. O’Neil’s 
guidance the Bank enjoyed continuing progress. After ten years 
of service, Mr. O’Neil died November 14, 1924, and was suc- 
ceeded by Albert E. Howe, son of John Howe, our second Presi- 
dent. 

In 1937, the Bank of Nutley purchased the Franklin National 
Bank which had been organized in 1926 and was located at 
Franklin Avenue and Centre Street. By the end of 1946, deposits 
exceeded $12,600,000. The Bank kept pace with this expanded 
volume without additional facilities until 1951. All efficiencies 
notwithstanding, Bank of Nutley soon ran out of working space 
and two steps were taken to relieve the situation. In June, 1951, 
the First National Bank of Nutley, which had been established 
in 1919, merged into Bank of Nutley and became the Yantacaw 
Office. And in October of the same year, the new Franklin Office 
was opened. Gone were cages and barriers that were for so many 
years a banking symbol and in their place were open counters 
and spacious lobbies. 

On December 1, 1953, Albert E. Howe died. At a meeting 
of the Directors on January 5, 1954, Archie C. Barbata was 
elected President. Since Mr. Barbata’s election as Cashier on 
October 21, 1941, he had participated largely in the administra- 
tion of the Bank, for several years as Executive Vice President. 
As the fifth President, Mr. Barbata’s exclusive business interest 
has been Bank of Nutley, devoting his full time and energy striv- 
ing for a better Bank of Nutley and better banking on County, 
State and National levels. 
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Mr. Barbata was appointed by President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower to serve on the Annual Assay Commission for 1955. The 
purpose of this Commission is to examine and test the weight and 
fineness of the silver coins reserved by the Mints of Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and Denver, during the previous calendar year. 

The present executive officers of the Bank are: Alexander 
Baker, Irving T. Cueman and Walter D. Moore, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dents and Joseph S. Bator, Cashier. The present Directors are: 
Archie C. Barbata, Alexander Baker, Edgar A. Dunham, irs 
James P. Hatch, Wayne K. Johnson, David Nichols, Walter J. 
Sutcliffe, Louis Viola. 

Today, the Bank has resources exceeding thirty-three million 
dollars and 23,500 depositors. The services extended to the com- 
munity in 1906 are still in effect; but, in addition many services 
not even thought about fifty years ago, have become a familiar 
and necessary part of modern banking. 

The deposits which people of Nutley have confidently en- 
trusted to the Bank have been largely responsible for the Town’s 
growth. Through several generations, there has been a direct 
relationship between the growth of the bank and growth of the 
community. 
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MRS. JOHN AUGUSTINE SMITH 


to the locality now known as Nutley, became one of its most 
ardent advocates, and is quoted as having written to his 
friend, Mark Twain: 

“There isn’t much that is prettier than this end of New Jersey. 
It is all upland, tumbling into shallow valleys and bright sunny 
reaches along the Passaic River, and hillsides white as snow with 
the daisies, and everywhere trees, in little clumps or in long lines 
by the roadside. ... You come. [I] drive you around on Sunday 
and show you some views that will do your heart good. PU] row 
you up the Passaic. I'll give you a chance to play tennis... . 
Don’t be afraid. You can’t play worse tennis than I do.... 
The mosquitoes are very small this summer—few over an inch 
‘kaya memes 

There, in the lines of Bunner’s letter, we get a glimpse of the 
setting, the society, and the disposition that constituted Nutley’s 
original artists’ and writers’ colony, one that entertained Mark 
Twain along with a host of other distinguished visitors. 

Many of the members of the early colony had migrated here 
from the art colonies of Paris, London, and New York. Yet to 
define the community, further, as “Bohemian” or as “a Latin 
Quarter” is to use terms too ambiguous for future readers of a 
historical record such as this. To do justice to the gifted and 
gracious society that resided here, let us make clear that Nutley’s 
early colony was neither arty nor bizarre; it was a cultivated 
family community. 

Eccentrics, there were, however; judging from the records, 
improvisation ran high in the days of the artist pioneers. It is said 
that eight men actually pioneered the colony. Four were in the 
literary field: Henry Bunner; Frank Stockton (Rudder Grange; 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine; The Lady, or the Tiger®) ; Ripley 
Hitchcock; and Colonel Henry Goslee Prout, who, following 
a brilliant military career in Egypt, settled down to a quiet life 
here as editor-in-chief of The Railroad Gazette. 

The four pioneer artists are recorded to have been Frank 
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Fowler, Albert Sterner, Arthur Hoeber, and Edward Loyal ° 
Field. All four, like so many of the painters to follow them here, 
had studied in Paris prior to coming to the colony, and had sought 
a quiet spot accessible to New York to continue their work. They 
found that Nutley’s peaceful countryside provided the perfect 
place to paint, and that the community provided not only the 
perfect diversions, but also the encouragement of many cultivated 
laymen who lived here. 

One of these men was Henry W. Goodrich, Nutley’s greatly 
admired “Judge,” whose son, Lloyd, shared his father’s intense 
interest in art. Born in Nutley in 1897, Lloyd was brought up 
with the younger generation of artists here, including his good 
friend, Reginald Marsh. He studied art at the Art Students 
League of New York and at the National Academy of design. 
From 1925 to 1930, he was associate editor of The Arts magazine 
with a year abroad as European editor. He has been associated 
with the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York since 
its foundation in 1930; since 1958, he has been its director. 
Along the way, Mr. Goodrich has lectured and written exten- 
sively on American art, including definitive biographies of 
Winslow Homer, Albert P. Ryder, and Thomas Eakins. A 
Fellow, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and the recipi- 
ent of many honors and awards, Mr. Goodrich last year received 
the Art in America annual award “for outstanding achievement 
in furthering interest in American art.” Mr. and Mrs. Goodrich 
have lived in New York for many years. Of all the artists and 
writers to have “‘graduated” from Nutley’s colony, Lloyd 
Goodrich has contributed more to American art, generally, than 
any other. It is a matter of the greatest pride to our residents that | 
he has carried on the tradition of one of Nutley’s finest families 
of the colony days. 

The Goodrich family lived at 187 Nutley Avenue in a splendid, 
rambling house designed by Nutley’s architect, the Swedish 
nobleman, Baron Von Strom, who called himself plain “William 
Strom’’; this house is still occupied by Lloyd’s brother and the 
latter’s wife—Mr. and Mrs. William Goodrich. Colonel Prout 
lived just around the corner from the Goodrich’s in another hand- 
some house designed by Strom at 18 Stockton Place, now the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Happe, Jr. Henry Bunner first lived 
on Highfield Lane in a house he named ‘““The Bunnery,” and later 
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settled in his huge “House. of Spare Bedrooms” at the corner of 
Whitford and Nutley Avenues. Ripley Hitchcock also lived on 
Highfield Lane right across from “The Bunnery.” 

Frank Stockton, who is credited with having been the first 
pioneer, lived at 203 Walnut Street, later the home of painter 
Harry Chase and now the home of Mr. and Mrs. David L. 
Miller. Edgar Loyal Field selected a site next door to the 
Stocktons, and built a studio at 189 Walnut Street. Frank Fowler, 
Albert Sterner, and Arthur Hoeber were the first artists to have 
studio homes in the very heart of the artists’ and writers’ colony, 
that lovely, shaded lane, The Enclosure, now nestled as serenely 
as ever on the banks of the Third River. 

As more and more writers and artists joined the colony, these 
talented and articulate people dominated the community’s social 
life. They were unquestionably Nutley’s gayest and most glorious 
days, to date. They were the days of the Archery Club, the Field 
Club (sponsored by Mrs. Thomas Satterthwaite, grandmother of 
Mrs. Edgar Sergeant, who paints under the name of Tacie Ser- 
geant), The Gun Club, and the Yountakah Country Club, one club 
giving way to the other as the center of social activity. These were 
the days of picnic rides up the Passaic, of informal musicales, of 
fireside readings by noted authors, and of amateur theatricals for 
which the scenery was painted by well-known artists. 

Yet, surprisingly little has been recorded of that idyllic era, 
and much of the information has come down by word of mouth 
from one generation to the next. Even today, the classic refer- 
ence work is “the little green book” of seventy pages compiled 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Stow Brown in 1907. In 1951, The Nutley 
Sun published a pair of remarkably lively stories, said to be based 
on Mrs. Henry Goodrich’s personal reminiscences. Far too rare 
are the genuine articles like the vivid Story of the Murals by 
Edgar Sergeant, authentic, first-hand accounts of the colony of 
which such writers and painters were a part. 

Historical evidence of the early Nutley colony might have 
been relegated entirely to these isolated pieces had it not been 
for the decision of Miss Ann Troy to compile this book for the 
Nutley Historical Society, and had it not been the decision of 
the Nutley branch, American Association of University Women, 
to exhibit representative works of the colony artists in a special 
Heritage Display included in its Young People’s Art Exhibit, 
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May 26, 27, and 28, 1960, and thus to revive interest in that 
glorious era of art from which our town’s special culture stems. 

Mrs. Stanley C. Yorton, 1959-61 president of the Nutley 
branch, AAUW, appointed Mrs. William H. Happe, Jr., chair- 
man of the entire exhibition. Mrs. Happe, aware that only one 
AAUW member—indeed, only one Nutley resident—was thor- 
oughly qualified to direct the complex preparations for the Herit- 
age Display, appointed Miss Ann Troy both director of the 
Heritage Display and chairman of an AAUW Research Group 
specifically organized to correlate material for this project. The 
group was composed of Mrs. Robert C. Bossert, Mrs. W. B. 
Clary, Mrs. Sherman L. Gerhard, Mrs. G. A. Rackell, Mrs. 
Theodore E. Rowland, and Mrs. Oscar Shapiro. 

The AAUW made immediate plans to arrange the exhibition 
in three parts, so that Nutley’s children, for whom the entire 
project was initiated, might have the opportunity to view almost 
a century of representative Nutley art in the combined exhibitions. 

The largest exhibit, to be held in the Franklin School gym- 
nasium, was the Young People’s Exhibit of Fine and Industrial 
Arts. It was this idea, advanced by Mrs. John Peddieson and Mrs. 
Rollin G. Schaffer that had initiated the whole venture. The 
exhibit constituted representative work of all of Nutley’s school 
children from nursery school through high school. Dr. Anson 
Barber, superintendent of schools, supported the idea immedi- 
ately; together with Edward Lenihan, president of the Board of 
Education, he gave the exhibition cooperation throughout. The 
principals of the schools, notably William Gilligan, principal 
of Franklin School, and, therefore, host to the exhibition, also 
were enthusiastic. The art faculty of the respective schools en- 
tered the project immediately, working and planning through 
the school year for the May exhibit. Mrs. Happe appointed, as 
art faculty chairmen, George Shiffert and Helen Lewis to repre- 
sent the fine arts department, and Joseph Mattiucci to represent 
the industrial arts. 

The second exhibition, the Heritage Display, to be held simul- 
taneously in Franklin School, was to be a loan exhibition, the 
size of which would depend almost entirely on the cooperation 
of Nutley residents and certain museums for pictures by the 
colony artists. The Nutley Sun, working hand in hand with the 
AAUW in a program which it felt was of great benefit to the 
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community, devoted a story to the exhibition in almost every 
issue throughout the preparatory period; it was partially because 
of the plea for pictures run in its Nutley: Art Colony columns 
that the public responded so magnanimously, lending the majority 
of the pictures that were exhibited in the Heritage Display. 

The third exhibition was to be an independent showing of the 
works of Nutley’s contemporary artists, most of whom are now 
in residence here. It was arranged by the AAUW committee with 
Mrs. John Fikus, president of The N utley Art Group, which had 
been organized in November, 1950, and incorporated and regis- 
tered in Trenton, New Jersey. The Nutley Art Group agreed 
that an exhibition of the contemporary work would round out the 
century of art; they made plans for an independent exhibition 
to take place on May 28 and 29, for which the N utley Historical 
Society contributed the ground floor of its museum. 

Mayor Harry W. Chenoweth, whose advice had been sought 
from the first, offered the town’s services for the exhibition, in- 
cluding protection of the art work, which meant constant survejl- 
lance, during the three-day Heritage Display, by the Nutley 
Police Department. This exhibition, alone, was found to require 
a $10,000 insurance. 

One of Mrs. Happe’s first concerns, as chairman, was to assure 
Nutley’s school children of the finest resident artists to judge 
their work. She was delighted when almost all of Nutley’s lead- 
ing contemporary artists accepted at once, and manifested ereat 
interest in the venture. The list of judges comprises a “Who's 
Who” of today’s Nutley painters: Beda Zel Angle, Estelle Arm- 
strong, Robert Bowden, James Carlin, Ann Cole, Catherine Craig, 
Vivian Noyes Fikus (Mrs. John Fikus, president, Nutley Art 
Group), Emma Gazan, Mr. and Mrs. Allen Hewitt, Lorelei 
Kriegsfeld, Michael Lenson, Mrs. John Meyer, Chester Mock- 
ridge, John Moore, Maritta Palmer, Gertrude and Santo Pez- 
Zutti, Gladys Pratt, Sheila Rogoff, John Schermerhorn, Marie 
Spinning, Maude Williams, and Mrs. Edwin Zeller. The names 
of other contemporary artists, unable to attend the judging, ap- 
peared in the Nutley Art Group catalogue of their exhibition. 

Miss Troy, meantime, was already at work on preparations for 
the Heritage Display; these were involved and intricate. She 
worked painstakingly for months in order to gather and verify 
necessary information. The list of artists’ homes, a condensation 
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of some of the biographical material, and a catalogue of the Her- 
itage Display, represent some of the research conducted by Miss 
Troy and the AAUW Research Group. Any accounts of the col- 
ony appearing in this chapter also are based on material Miss 
Troy has assembled through the years, both privately and as a 
member of the Nutley Historical Society and of AAUW. 

She started her Heritage Display research in the fall of 1959 
in the artists’ traditional stronghold, The Enclosure. Over the 
years, information regarding the artists who had settled there had 
become confused; this was the obvious starting point. 

Miss ‘Troy corroborated certain facts: it was Frank Fowler, 
returning from extensive study in Florence and Paris, who built 
the first artist’s studio in The Enclosure, at No. 16, one that was 
to become, in time, the most famous studio in the area, for it was 
to be occupied, successively by Frederick Dana Marsh and his 
sons James and Reginald; by Guy Peéne duBois; and, currently, 
by Nutley’s noted contemporary artist and art critic, Michael 
Lenson, and his family. Through a series of interviews with resi- 
dents of The Enclosure, she obtained further information, by 
which, combined with facts she already possessed or obtained 
by correspondence, Miss Troy was able to authenticate the loca- 
tion of The Enclosure artists’ studios, and most of the main 
facts about their work. 

Sterner’s Enclosure studio was next door to Fowler’s, and was 
later to be occupied by Charles W. Hawthorne. Arthur Hoeber 
lived diagonally across The Enclosure, next door to the Earl 
Stetson-Crawford house, which, in turn, was near the house 
Baron Von Strom built as his own residence. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Fowler were painters known for their 
portraits, Fowler also had a wide reputation as a fresco painter. 
During his stay in France, he had contributed his talents to a 
series of frescoes in the Luxembourg Palace, and was long to be 
remembered here in America for his ceiling frescoes in the ball- 
room of the old Waldorf-Astoria. 

Sterner was born in London of American parents, and is re- 
puted to have had one of the finest backgrounds in painting of all 
the Nutley artists who studied in Paris. He came from France 
to America in 1881 to continue his work, which included the 
fine portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Goodrich, exhibited in 
the Heritage Display. 
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Arthur Hoeber had studied and exhibited in Paris before he 
came to Nutley via his post as art critic on the New York Times. 
His painting, The Early Moon, is one of three Nutley art treas- 
ures in public view in town today; it hangs above the fireplace in 
the Nutley Public Library. (The other two paintings are: Arthur 
J. Elder’s panoramic view of Nutley, a watercolor, at the Nutley 
Historical Society; and Isaac Brewster’s portrait of Miss Susan 
Lockhart at Washington School.) 

The fourth of the pioneer artists, Edward Loyal Field, was an 
etcher and painter who also came to N utley from study in Paris; 
although he built the studio house at 189 Walnut Street, he still 
continued to spend much of the time in France. Frederic Dorr 
Steele, the noted illustrator best remembered for his Sherlock 
Holmes drawings, eventually lived in the studio house. It is also 
recorded that Sterner, calling on his artist friends here, did some 
of his finest work in this studio. 

Frederick Dana Marsh came to The Enclosure from study in 
France about 1900, and quickly won recognition as the first 
American painter of industrial scenes. His son, Reginald Marsh, 
became famous for his city scenes, mainly of New York. A year 
after his death in 1954, his paintings were given a memorial 
exhibition at the Whitney Museum of American Art. Reginald’s 
brother, James Marsh, has become an outstanding designer in 
wrought iron, and has a national reputation for the restorations 
and reproductions of early chandeliers in historic buildings 
throughout America. An exquisite example of his work, a pewter 
chandelier, was exhibited in the Heritage Display. He lives with 
his wife, Anne Steele Marsh, also a contemporary artist, and 
daughter of Frederic Dorr Steele, at the Marsh studio, Fiddler’s 
Forge, in Pittstown, New Jersey. Mrs. Marsh is represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum and the Museum of Modern Art, 
among others. In addition to their work, the Marshes are co- 
founders of the Hunterdon County Art Center in Clinton, New 
Jersey. Our resident artist-writer, Michael Lenson, art critic of 
the Newark Sunday News, wrote a moving tribute to the Marsh 
family in the February 1, 1959, edition of that newspaper, to- 
gether with a personal note by Lloyd Goodrich. Lenson titled his 
piece, A Talented Dynasty, and went on to say “Three genera- 
tions of the Marsh family have made art a dedicated way of life.” 

Guy Péne duBois was a later resident of The Enclosure, and 
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one of the most brilliant of the Nutley painters. He had served 
as art critic for various New York newspapers before he settled 
here to paint. He had studied previously in Paris, and returned to 
France in 1924 for several years’ stay before coming back to this 
country. His magnificent painting, The Corridor, on loan from 
the Newark Museum, was considered one of the most striking 
pictures exhibited in the Heritage Display. 

Charles W. Hawthorne was one of the most distinguished of 
the Nutley painters, and is one of the most widely acclaimed 
today. Many artists studied under his direction at the Charles 
W. Hawthorne School of Painting at Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts; among them were Tacie Sergeant and Estelle Armstrong. 
It was a great disappointment to Miss Troy and the AAUW 
committee that no Hawthorne painting could be obtained for 
the Heritage Display. With this exception, every one of The 
Enclosure artists was represented. 

The work of Clinton Balmer and George Blake is described in 
Sergeant’s The Story of the Murals which appears in this volume. 
Actually, both Balmer and Blake, like Tacie and Edgar Sergeant, 
belong to a later school of artists than that of the foregoing 
painters. For classification during preparations for the Heritage 
Display, these later painters were designated as “‘the intermediate 
group.” These were the young colony members who had the ad- 
vantage of working with the early Nutley painters, yet the bulk 
of whose work pre-dates that of our strictly contemporary school 
in Nutley. Earl Stetson-Crawford belongs rightfully in this in- 
termediate group, as do William Eville, Abram Molarsky, Irwin 
Smith, Estelle Armstrong, and her late husband, W. T. L. Arm- © 
strong, who was not only a painter but also a distinguished Nut- 
ley architect. 

It is of interest, in the list of artists’ homes, that the William 
Eville house at 210 Rutgers Place is still occupied by the artist’s 
son and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Eville. It is also note- 
worthy that three of the artists of the intermediate school still 
live in Nutley. Estelle Armstrong continues to occupy the house 
she and her husband maintained at 603 Bloomfield Avenue dur- 
ing the artists’ colony days. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Sergeant still 
live at their lovely home at 160 Satterthwaite Avenue. Mr. Ser- © 
geant, one of the most civic-minded residents Nutley has ever 
known, is an increasingly frequent contributor to The Nutley 
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Sun, writing pieces both serious and humorous for the benefit of 
the general public. 

When the AAUW invited these three artists to exhibit their 
paintings, all three chose to have their work hung in the Heritage 
Display as a tribute to their colony friends, though their work 
would have been equally at home in the contemporary exhibition 
presented by The Nutley Art Group. It must have been very grati- 
fying to these artists that their paintings caused so much spontane- ' 
ous comment at the exhibition. Miss Troy and Mrs. Robert 
Levinson, chairman of the Hostesses, reported that parents, vis- 
iting the exhibit with their children, would stop abruptly in 
front of the painting by Tacie and Edgar Sergeant, and exclaim 
with pleasure, then circle the room and return to admire it again. 
It is a fresh and beautiful painting of the Sergeant children at the 
shore, done jointly by Mr. and Mrs. Sergeant. Estelle Arm- 
strong’s Chartres Cathedral was one of two outstanding favorites 
with the children; the other was Anne Steele Marsh’s The Black 
Cat. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marsh, who were invited to be guest artists at 
the AAUW exhibition, also chose to have their work exhibited 
in the Heritage Display, along with that of their respective fam- 
ilies. Therefore, Frederick Dana Marsh, Reginald Marsh, and 
James Marsh all were represented in a group, while Anne Steele 
Marsh’s painting hung side by side with a drawing by her father, 
Frederic Dorr Steele. 

Mrs. Marsh had brought the Steele drawing with her to the 
exhibit, along with proofs of Steele’s “Golf Book,’’ a collection 
of caricatures from the old Field Club days. This memento ex- 
cited great interest during the exhibition; it was the drawing, 
however, that had created the interest in advance of the exhibi- 
tion, for it had to do with Sherlock Holmes, and thereby hung a 
Nutley mystery. | 

The AAUW committee verified, well in advance, that Steele 
had illustrated twenty-nine of the thirty-three Holmes stories 
written by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle after 1903—the pipe-smoking 
Holmes in the deerstalker cap that is known around the world 
today. Steele had based the drawings on the face and figure of 
the great actor, William Gillette, who played the title role in 
his own dramatization, “Sherlock Holmes,” the play in which 
he made his “farewell revival” tour in 1929-30. Some, if not 
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all, of the illustrations had been drawn in Steele’s Walnut Street 
studio; naturally, Miss Troy and the committee were anxious 
to hang a selection of them in the Heritage Display. 

Although Miss Troy was most successful in tracing the early 
artists’ pictures, she could find no trace, whatever, of a Sherlock 
Holmes. Repeated pleas for information from residents through 
The Nutley Sun series brought plenty of replies about other 
pictures, but no replies whatever about the Holmes drawings. 
What had happened to the greatest of sleuths? 

Anne Steele Marsh informed Miss Troy that the Library of 
Congress in Washington, D.C., had the collection of Steele’s 
Holmes drawings; she was sure, however, that some of the illus- 
trations must be among her father’s works, and she promised to 
make a search. 

Two weeks before the exhibition, Mrs. Marsh, who had been 
searching industriously for some of the drawings, phoned Miss 
Troy to say that she could not find a single one. She had, how- 
ever, found one of Steele’s drawings of Gillette; that was the 
drawing that finally hung in the Heritage Display. 

Two weeks before the exhibition, Mayor Chenoweth pro- 
claimed May 26th through May 29th “‘Artists’ Days” in Nutley. 
The Chamber of Commerce, which had given the committee com- 
plete cooperation throughout the preparations, publicly acknow]l- 
edged the importance of the exhibition with a piece in The Nutley 
Sun. Nutley’s merchants, town-wide, donated window space for 
the art work of Nutley High School students as a special pro- 
motion. 

The most exciting news to reach the committee was that Lloyd © 
Goodrich could accept definitely the AAUW invitation to appear 
as guest speaker on the opening evening of the exhibition. 

Over 1,500 people attended. The opening evening was gala; 
the Heritage Display was crowded; Lloyd Goodrich’s talk in 
the Franklin School auditortum charmed Nutley’s residents. It 
was an easy flow of reminiscence, brought gradually up-to-date 
with references to Mr. Goodrich’s work as director of the Whitney 
Museum. The Nutley Sun, in its detailed account of the event, 
headed its story “Community Spirit at Exhibit Impresses Many 
Noted Artists.” 

The social columns of the same edition of the Sun featured 
another story: “Artists Gather at Studio Party Following Ex- 
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hibit.” The party, presented in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd 
Goodrich and Mr, and Mrs. James Marsh, was held in the studio 
where Mrs. Marsh, as a child, had watched her father work dur- 
ing those years at 189 Walnut Street, now the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Augustine Smith, by whom the party was given to- 
gether with Mr. and Mrs. William H. Happe, hie: 

In the Newark Sunday News the following week, the paper’s 
art critic, Nutley’s Michael Lenson, wrote a gracious plece com- 
mending the exhibition. “This wonderful event,” he wrote, “was 
designed as much to honor a proud heritage as to expand art as a 
way of life into the present and beyond. As such, it will be long 
remembered.” 
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Frank R. Stockton and Henry C. Bunner. Stockton was 

born in Philadelphia in 1834. He was one of nineteen 
children. His mother, who was his father’s second wife, brought 
to the old New Jersey stock a mixture of French and Irish blood, 
which may partly account for the capricious charm of Stockton’s 
fancies. In 1860, he married Miss Marion Tuttle of Virginia and 
soon after, came to Nutley to live. About this time he took a 
position on Hearth and Home, and in 1873 became associate 
editor of St. Nécholas. “Rudder Grange” was at first a story 
which he wrote for Scrébner’s. Its cordial reception led him to en- 
large it to the present delightful volume. This was the first book 
he wrote for “grown-ups,” although the elders had long been read- 
ing his children’s tales with delight. Then followed years of 
giving out his unique stories, quaint, impossible fancies told in a 
straightforward, matter of fact manner which made any ques- 
tioning of their probability seem quite preposterous. Eggleston 
said there was one chamber of Stockton’s mind denied to other 
brains. ““Uhe Lady or the Tiger?,” written, so it has been said, for 
an evening party at Mr. Boardman’s in Nutley, has been trans- 
lated into many languages, and one day in India a group of © 
Hindus were heard gravely discussing the probable fate of the 
hero. Stockton came to Nutley because of his friendship for 
William H. Boardman, who is the boarder in “Rudder Grange.” 
The Stocktons lived in the house on 203 Walnut Street near 
Nutley Avenue. 

The principal works of Stockton are: Rudder Grange, The 
Rudder Grangers Abroad, The Lady or the Tiger ?, The Late Mrs. 
Null, The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, The 
Dusantes, The Hundredth Man, Personally Conducted, The 
Merry Chanter, The Squirrel Inn, The Watchman’s Wife, Po- 
mona’s Travels. 

Henry C. Bunner was not born in Nutley, but lived here 
many years before his death in 1896. Much of his poetry and 
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storytelling breathes the atmosphere of his adopted neighbor- 
hood. He was born in Oswego, New York, in 18 55. He was edu- 
cated in New York and started upon a business career. Finding 
this most uncongenial he entered journalism in 1873, and began 
his editorship of Puck in 1877. With his wit and humor he had 
nevertheless the gentle delicacy of the poet, and it is perhaps by 
his verses that he will be longest remembered. Bunner dearly 
loved his Nutley home. Every nook and corner of the house, every 
inch of garden was dear to him. He built the little log cabin for 
his daughter Nancy. He is accused of having had thirteen dif- 
ferent kinds of fence, each with some pet purpose of its own. 
He writes to Lawrence Hutton, “When you push your way up 
the Passaic Valley where Irving, Hoffman, and Frank Forrester 
lived, come up and see a fellow named Bunner, who lives up that 
way in the House of Spare Bedrooms. We’ve vaccinated a baby 
to-day, we keep a pig, two dogs, two cats and are contemplating 
a donkey.” Mr. Bunner’s warmth of heart was shown in his in- 
structions to the doctor of the town that he might call on him for 
any expense in connection with the illness of his needy patients. 
To make this help more lasting he originated the plan of an en- 
tertainment, the proceeds of which were to go to a Red Cross 
Fund for Nutley. This famous Amateur Circus brought into its 
program all the available talent of the town. It was a memorable 
occasion for Nutley. The railroad even ran special trains to bring 
people from New York and the adjoining towns. 

Bunner’s principal works are: The Midge, Airs from Arcady, 
Natural Selection, Story of a New York House, Short Sixes, 
Zadoc Pine, Jersey Street and Jersey Lane, and The Suburban 
Sage. | 

‘A Native of Nutley was Dr. H. H. Rusby, Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica, University and Bellevue Medical College; Profes- 
sor of Botany, Physiology and Materia Medica in the New York 
College of Pharmacy, Columbia University; Curator of the Mu- 
seum of the New York Botanical Garden; and member of many 
learned societies at home and abroad. Dr. Rusby when but a boy 
showed a great interest in botany. He began the formation ot an 
Essex County herbarium, which, finished in after years, received 
a Centennial medal as the most complete offered from a single 
locality. In 1879 the New Jersey Botanical Club was formed with 
Dr. Rusby as its President. In 1880 he was sent by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to the southwest to explore the flora of that 
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region. In 1885 he was commissioned to visit South America, to 
investigate the medicinal plants of the Amazon. Altogether he 
has contributed several hundred new species to our pharma- 
copoeia. He has written a number of important books on Plants 
and Materia Medica and a still larger number of pamphlets and 
scientific articles, as well as a “History of the New York College 
of Pharmacy.” 
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I Love to Live in Nutley 


I love this dear suburban town 

Where streets are shaded up and down: 
Avenues cross to a park or brook,— 

You stand on a bridge and dreamily look 
At a painting made by Nature’s brush; 
Squirrel, rabbit, robin and thrush. 

The quaint Clubhouse of Washington’s day 
Where Colony children romped in play. 
“Calico Lane” and “Nanny Goat Hill,” 
Living memories surround them still. 

I love close kinship with growing things, 
Fruit and flowers the reward it brings. 
Seeds and bulbs push through the ground 
With musical echoes of silent sound. 

I love to live with home-spun folks 

Who tell their sorrows and tell their jokes, 
You tell them how you think and pray 

In a warm understanding intimate way. 
Here is inward peace and neighborly love, 
With God below, all around and above. 
The moon-man smiles and the stars look down 
On the friendly people of Nutley town. 

I love to live in Nutley. 


Countess Dorothea de St. Clement. 


Nov. 18, 1957 
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Press, 1048. 
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Women, 212, 220 
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130, 199, 273 
Amvets, 311-318 
Andersen, Nelle A., 285 
Archery Club, 139 
Art Exhibit, 1960, 339-3473 “artists? 
days” proclaimed by Mayor, 346; con- 
temporary display, The Nutley Art 
Group, 3415 | 
heritage artists: 
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Beas) Armstrong, W:1.L.,; 3443 
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Artists of Nutley, 337-347 
Authors of Nutley, 348-350 
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BPO Elks, 319-320 

Balloon ascensions, 86 

Bank of Nutley, 333-336 

Barbata, Archie C., 135, 260, 333) 335» 
336 

‘The Barn,” 291 

Bartel, Mrs. Rudolph, 212 

Bassford, E. F., 234 

Belleville, History of, 111 

Bellinger, Mary, 94 

Berkobin, Rev. Henry J., 172 

Bicycling, 117-118 

eBie Eree,? 255 

Bill of Sale, Indian, 14 

Blake, Rev. Francis J., 171 

Bliss, Venerable Welles R., 156 

Blodgett, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin, 187 

Bloomfield, General Joseph, 65 
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Blum, Carney, 60 


Booth, Richard W., 82, 246, 248, 250 

Booth, “Uncle Dick’s” four sons, 87 

Booth Park, 24 

Bostock, Elizabeth, 214 

Bouvier, John Vernou, Jr., 202-203, 240 

Bouvier, John Vernou, III, 201-203 

Bouvier, Maude Sergeant, 202 

Bowling, 60, 62-63 

Boy Scouting in Nutley, 279-280 

“Boys? State” program, 309 

Brazill, William J., 294-295 

Broadbent, Ernest L., 34 

Broadbent, Gertrude, 80 
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Bunner, Henry Cuyler, 100, 128, 199, 
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Reformed, 22, 98, 150-1533 Grace 
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man Catholic, 173-174; St. Mary’s Ro- 
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Congregational, 168-169; Temple 
B'nai Israel, 174-1753 Vincent Metho- 
dist, 149-150 

Citrino, Joseph, 299 

Civil War Veterans, 141-142 

Clark, Dr. and Mrs. Orlo, 199 

Clark, Mr. and Mrs. William, 187 

Clemens, Samuel L., see Twain, Mark 

Cody, Buffalo Bill, 86, 197 

Coe, Archie, 55, 109 

Colonial Garden, 271 

Commission government, 1912, 69 
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Connolly, Henry, 67 
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Crary, Peter, 235 

“Crocker’s Hole,” 56 

Cueman, Jane, 70 

Czechowski, Rev. Francis P., 174 
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Dallanegra, Joseph P., 94 

Danzig, Rabbi Hyman, 174 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Yantacaw Chapter, 229-231 

Davis, W. O., 73 

Day, Tommy, 72 

De Muro, A. Theodore, 57 

“Derrick Town,” 56 

de St. Clement, Countess Dorothea, 351 

de Saint Mart, Baron, 100 

Diebitsch, Emil, 119 

Diebitsch, Mrs. Emil, 245 

Di Luca, Msgr. Anthony, 171 

Donaldson, Anna and May, 196, 199 

Donaldson, John L., 198 

“Doodlebugs,” 119 

Doud, Mrs. John Sheldon, 194 

Drug store, Dr. Daily’s, 101 
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Duncan, Henry, 39 
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Duncan, John, 40 

Duncan, Lawrence, 40 

Duncan, Magdaline, 40 

Duncan, Mary, 40 

Duncan, Millie (Mrs. Mayhew), 39, 41 

Duncan, Robert, 40 

Duncan, Sebastian, 40 

Duncan, William, 40 

Duncan Homestead, 40 

Dutch Kas, 264 
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Eastment, Mrs. Katherine R., 190 
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195, 336 

Eisenhower, Mrs. Mamie, 194-195, 270 

Elliott, Rev. John Harlan, 168 

“The Enclosure,” 139, 157, 227 

Eyesight conservation program, 295-296 


Family Service Bureau, 274-277 
Feland, Faris, 139 
Feland, Mrs. Faris, 227 


Fellowship fund, AAUW, 213-214, 219 

Field Club, 139 

Fikus, Mrs. Vivian Noyes, 237-238 

Fire, Church Street School, 79 

Fletcher, Harry H., 189 

Forrester, Frank R., 322-323 

Fortnightly Club, 89 

Foy, Johnson, 324 

Franklin, 66, 192-193, 234, 238, 246, 
248 

The Franklinite, 234 

Friday Afternoon Club, The, 207-208 

Frobose, Fred, 135 

Fruehan, Mrs. Charles J., 280-281 


Genealogy, Vreeland, 145-146 

Girl Scouting in Nutley, 278-279 

Golden Age Club, 228-229 

Golding, Rev. John M., 168 
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13 

Goodrich, Mrs. Henry Wicks, 137, 259 

Goodrich, Lloyd, 137 

Goodrich, Mr. and Mrs, William W., 
137 

Grant, Acquackanonck, 14 

Grant, Ulysses S., 192-194 

Grant Avenue, 198 

Gray, Mrs. Bertha, 196 

Guenther, Rev. Anthony, 176 

Guenzler, Mrs. Charles, 270 

Guthrie, Edmund, 99, 104 

Guthrie, May, 100 

Guthrie, Patrick F., 74, 101, 104 


Hallowell, Elsie Wyckoff, 229 

Hammond, Charles S., 132, 141, 305 

Hampton Place, 56, 195 

Hand-drawn Hose Cart, 251 

Happe, Mrs. William H., Jr., 338, 340, 
347 

Harris, Mr. and Mrs. George B., Jr., 
202 

Harris, George B., Jr., 292-294 

Heald, Dr. Robert F., 237-238, 259, 260 

Higgins, Rev. Edward C., 168 

Hillside Avenue, 49 

History of Nutley, 1907, 348-350 

Hoedemaker, Mr. and Mrs, John J., 195 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 238, 330-333 

Holmes, Hugh, 111 

Home Garden Club of Nutley, 270-272 

Homes, early: 
Dodd House, 189-190; Eastment 
House, 190; Garrabrant House, 190- 
191; Kingsland Manor, 180-181; 
Mason (John) House, 185; “Old Stone 
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Parsonage,” 188; Rutan House, 183- 
184; Spear (John K.) House, 187- 
188; Speer (Captain Abram) House, 
179, 182-183; Van Riper House, 181- 
182; Vreeland Homestead (The 
Woman’s Club), 180; Vreeland 
(Abraham and Warren) House, 185- 
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Hopper, Samuel, 77, 130 

Horse races, Washington Avenue, 89, 130 

Hotel, Central, 40, 60 

Hotel, Feuerbach, 57, 60, 255 

Human Relations Council, 285, 286, 288- 
289 

Piuarey, A. L., 91 


ITT Federal Laboratories, 11, 238, 327- 
330 

Ice cream, first soda, 100-101 

Ice skating rink, 34 

I Love to Live in Nutley, 351 

Indian Bill of Sale, signers of, 7 

Indian Children, 2 

Indian Thanksgiving feast, 10 

Indians, Kickapoo, 84 


Jannuzi, Mrs. Frank, 220 
Jernick, William J., 259 
“Jersey Blues,” 45 
Journey, Mike, 87 
Junior Museum, 267 


Kammerer, Alfred, 284 

Kennedy, Jacqueline Bouvier (Mrs. John 
F;), 201-203 

Kierstead, Major Isaac, 44 

Kierstead, Jake, 49, 50 

Kierstead, Wilson, 51, 130 

Kierstead, W. G., 250 

Kingsland barn, 53, 54 

Kingsland Paper Mills, 325 

Kingsland Road, 198-199 

Kinsley, Mrs. William J., 207, 209 

Kinsley, William J., 241 

Kiwanis Club of Nutley, 298-299 

Knights of Columbus, 320-322 

“Know Your School” handbook, 1957, 
222 

Kull, Irving S., 10, 14 


La Ducer, William J., 258, 296 

The Lady or the Tiger?, 348 

Lambert, William A., 91, 249 

La Monte, George and Son, 238, 325- 
2 

ie of Women Voters, 221-227 

Lee, Francis B., 26 

Leidy, John J., 199 


Lenihan, Edward J., 315 

Lenni Lenape, 4, 5, 12 

Leonard, Rev. R. Webb, 150 

Leonard, Rev. and Mrs. R. Webb, 188 

Lester, Mrs. Theodore, 278-279 

Lewis, Joe, 121 

Lewis, Marion L., 259-260 

Liebert, Mrs. Francis J., 228-229 

Lions Club of Nutley, 294-296 

Livingston, Mary, 39 

Livingston, Robert R., 39 

Longfelder, William, 241 

Longfelder, Mrs. William, 196, 199, 228, 
257 

Louden, Flora, 228, 276, 281 

Luehrs, Rev. H. Herbert, 169 


McCulloch, George P., 96 


Maier, Thomas B., 283 

Malangna, Rev. Salvatore T., 171 

Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. John F., 183-184 

Microwave Research Tower, 329 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. David L., 139 

Miller, Mrs. Emil, 274 

Mills, Duncan, 42 

Mills, Essex, Town Hall, 43 

Mills, Lobsitz, Samuel, 43 

Mills, Stitts, J. B., 43 

Mills, Underhill, Charles F., 43 

Minisink Trail, 7 

Minstrel shows, 132-136 

Moore, Katherine, 200 

Morris, James L., 235 

Mountsier, Mrs. S. Rush, Jr., 216, 220, 
228 

“The Mudhole,” 202 

Murals: 
Grace Episcopal Church, 
Nutley Post Office, 2493 
Room, 244 


156-1643 
Stockton 


Naddeo, Rev. Henry M., 171 

New Amsterdam, 8 

New Jersey Volunteers, 26th Regiment, 
Co foy 024 

New York Times, 193 

Newark Daily Advertiser, 192-193 

Newark Patent or Town Charter, 14 

Newark, “Town Minutes Book,” 64 

Nutley, first councilmen, 68-69 

Nutley, first mayor, 68 

Nutley, former names, 64 

Nutley Barbershop Chapter, 283-284 

Nutley Chamber of Commerce, 258 

Nutley Civic Celebrations, Inc., 257-258 

Nutley Councilmen, 237 

Nutley Commissioners, 237 
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Nutley Field Club, 203 

Nutley Fire Department, 250-252 

Nutley Flag, 237-239 

Nutley Free Public Library, 239-245 

Nutley Historical Society, 246, 259-270 

Nutley Little Theatre, 290-291 

Nutley Lodge, F. & A.M., 322-323 

Nutley Manor, 16, 66, 234 

Nutley Museum, 259-270 

Nutley newspapers, 324-325 

Nutley Police Department, 253-257 

Nutley Post Office, 247-250 

Nutley Review, 117 

Nutley schools: 
Avondale School, 245; Church Street 
School, 246; Franklin School, 246; 
Hill School (Church St.), 245; Holy 
Family Parochial School, 247; Lincoln 
School, 247; “Little White School,” 
245; Nutley High School, 247; Park 
School, 246; Radcliffe School, 247; 
St. Mary’s Parochial School, 247; 
Spring Garden School, 247; Washing- 
ton School, 247; Yantacaw School, 246 

Nutley Schools, superintendents, 247 

The Nutley Sun, 324 

Nutley Symphony Society, 284-285 

Nutley Vicarage in England, 235 

Nutley World War II Memorial, 245 


Oakley, Annie, 85, 86, 130, 196-201, 
249-250) 255) 273 

“Old Barney,” 128 

Old Guard Club, 302-304 

Old Military Hall, 25, 45 

O’Neil, Thomas J., 326 

Optimist Club of Nutley, 296-298 

Oratam, 8, 19-20 

Ordinances, 232-233 

Orechio, Carl A., 281 

Orechio, Carmen A., 311, 314; 317 

Orechio, Frank, 324 

Oscar, William, 285 

Out-door dances, 107-108 

Outstanding Citizen Award, 296 

“Over the Rocks,” 50 

Owens, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J., 166- 
168, 321 


Parkway, Garden State, 95 

Passaic Queen, 109-110 

Passaic River Boats, 111-116 

Penn, William, 5 

Penny, Mrs. Howard P., 276 

“Penny Jigger,” 110, 116, 129 

Perry, Mrs. William, 282 

Philhower, Dr. George B., 62, 150, 211, 
308 

Philhower, Dr. and Mrs. George B., 118 


Phillips, Irene C., 240, 242-244 
Picnic parties, 98 

“Pig Tail Alley,” 63 

Pilgrim Fathers, 7 

Poinier, George, 67 

Poinier Store, 248 

Pond, Water Cress, 22 
Povershon Hill, 11, 15, 37 
Poynter, Edith, 135 

Prout, Col. H. G., 273-274 


Quarry, Joyce, 56 
Quarry, King, 55 
Quarry, Phillips, 56 
Quarry Road, 52 
“Queen’s Road,” 52 


Reade, Richard E., 274 
Recreation in Nutley, 280-282 
Reinheimer, Walter F., 257 
Reinheimer Boys’ Club, 282-283 
Revolutionary War, 26 
Richards, Mrs, Parke, Jr., 274 
River, Pasayack, 14 

River, Passaic, 8 

River, Third, 3, 238,245 
River, Yountakah, 3 

River Road, 234 

Roberts, Rev. Lawrence, 170 
Roessle, Charles W., 302 
Rogers, Will, 201 

Romney, Mrs. Cecil V., 228, 276, 277 
Roosen Raad, Rev. Arthur, 152 
Rotary Club, 292-294 

Rowan, Colonel L. H., 62, 248 
Rummel, Chief Charles, 256 
Rusby, George L., 75, 78 
Rusby, Dr. Henry Hurd, 72, 249-250 
Rusby, John, 246 

Rusby, Leonard, 248 

Rusby, Woods, 37 

Rutan, Abner, 132 

Rutan, Florence E., 135, 232 
Rutan, John, 42 


Safety paper, 325-327 

Saltarelli, Rev. Michael A., 171 

Sanford, Mrs. Frederick (Olive), 216, 
227 

Sanford, Squire, (“Chalkline”), 82 

Satterthwaite, J. Fisher, 139, 192-195 

Satterthwaite, Thomas Wilkinson, 139, 


235 

Schaaf, Dr. Royal, 194-195 

Schaaf, Mrs. Rudolph, 194-195 

Schaefer, Mr. and Mrs. Walter, 41, 185 

Schepps, Mr. and Mrs. Norman, 181 

Scholarships, 211, 219, 230, 288-289, 
294, 297-298, 301 
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School, early programs, 1868, 83 

Schwarz, Mr. and Mrs. Richard, 195 

‘Searle, C. William, 298-299 

Sergeant, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar, 201, 202, 
237) 345 

Sergeant, Mrs. Edgar, 235 

Sheafe, Sarah, 235 

Shepard, Dudley, 132 

Shepard Place, 30, 194-195 

Simpson, John, 196 

Simpson, Rev. Dr. Robert Drew, 150 

Smith, Mrs. John Augustine, 337, 347 

Spanish-American War, 47-48 

Spanish-American War Veterans, 142 

Spear, John K., 245 

Speer, Captain Abram, 21 

Speer, Mrs. Bertha Chappell, 152 

Speer, Frank, 11, 39, 44, 49, 64) 79) 755 
84, 245, 259 

Speertown, 15 

Spinning, Frederick, 98 

Spinning, Marie, 237, 260 

Spring Gardens, 15 

Btacer, Henry, 75, 2 

Stager, Rachel Elivabeth (“Aunt Betsy”), 
ZAs oz 

Stager, Wilford, 253 

Stager family, 22-25 

Stewart, Rev. William, 98 

Brtratt, Allan, 127, 130, 196, 199 

Stirratt, David, 128 

Stirratt, Joseph, 128, 250 

Stockton, Frank R., 100, 348 

Stockton Room, 244 

Stoddard, Mr. and Mrs. 
235 

Stone, Eaton, 85, 198 

Stone, Rr. Admiral and Mrs. Ellery W., 
182 

Stone House Plains, 15 

Stores, early, 70-74 

Stoothoff, George H., 302 

Strike of 1911, Erie, 125-126 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 8 

Sutcliffe, Wright, 253-254 

Swartwout, Annie Fern, 196 

Symonds, George, 46, 193 

Symonds, Janet Livingston, 259 

Symonds, Roscoe (G.R.B.), 46, 58, 755 


193, 259- -260 


Howard W., 


Tantum, Dr. Horace, 132-133, 136, 290, 
292 

Tantum, Mrs. Horace, 259 

Telephone, first in Nutley, 1887, 103, 
105-106 

Tench, Mr. and Mrs. Richard B., 183 

Terry, Helen, 239, 244, 259 


Treat, Captain Robert, 7, 8, 64 

Tuers, Laura Vreeland (Mrs. Willis J.), 
210-211 

Trimnell, Mrs, Louis, Jr., 207 

Twain, Mark, 99, 128, 197-198, 255 


“United Friends,” 107 
United Nations Garden, 272 
Urquhart, Frank J., 3 


Valley Road, 35-36 

Van Giesen, Abraham, 17, 27 

Van Riper, Abram, 67 

Van Riper, Dr. A.) Harvey, 25,.181, 248, 
250-252 

Velodrome, 58, 119 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 310-311 

Vreeland, Jacob, 16, 211 

Vreeland, Warren, 49, 145-146 

Vreeland Homestead, 209-211 


Walkden, Mr. and Mrs. H. P., 235 

Walsh, Rev. Gerald W., 168 

Wampum, 6, 12-13 

“War Dead,” World War I, 142-143 

“War Dead,” World War II, 143-144 

“War Dead,” Korean War, 144 

Washington, General George: Aquackan- 
onck Bridge, 26; headquarters, Passaic, 
29; retreat across New Jersey, 313 
River Road, 29 

“Water Cress Patch,” 245 

Watts, Ivor, 290 

Welenofsky, Adolph, 279-280 

Williams, Mrs. Maude, 273 

Woman’s Club of Nutley, the, 29, 180, 
209-213, 257 

Woman’s Public School Auxiliary, 210, 
239-240, 257 

Woodcock, Philip H., 260 

Woodland, Darke County, Ohio, 196 

Woodruff, “Hickey,” 86 

World War I Memorial Park, 136 

World War II Honor Roll, 308 

Wreck of Erie milk train, 1902, 125 


Yorton, Mrs. Stanley C., 212, 340 
Young, Fred, 120, 122, 132, 134 
Young, Mr. and Mrs. John W. F., 177 
Young, Mrs. Robert G., 221 
“Yantacaw,” different spellings, 10 
Yountakah Country Club, 10, 203, 255, 
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Yungers Lodge, 299-302 


Zabriskie, Everett, 259, 319-320 
Zimmerman, Charles, 310 
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